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NOTE 

The Hebrew translation of the Shemonah Perakim of Mai- 
monides, despite its importance in the history of Jewish ethics 
during the Middle Ages, has never been presented in a critical 
edition. This Dr. Gorfinkle has done in the present volume 
with acumen and with much diligence. To this purpose, he 
has examined carefully a number of manuscripts and printed 
editions. He has also compared the Arabic original through- 
out, and has given in the notes his reasons for accepting or 
rejecting certain readings. In order that the work may be 
accessible to readers who do not understand Hebrew, an English 
translation has been added. 

RICHARD GOTTHEIL. 
Mat, 1912. 



TO 

THE SACKED MEMORY 

OF 

MY FATHER 



PREFACE 

It was while in attendance at the Hebrew Union College, and 
under the able tuition of my friend and teacher, Dr. Henry 
Malter, now of Dropsie College, that I became acquainted with 
the masterpieces of Jewish philosophy, and among them the 
Shemonah Perakim of Maimonides. Remembering the corrupt 
condition of the text of the ordinary editions of the Perakim, 
and of that in the Mishnah and the Talmud containing Maimo- 
nides' Commentary on the Mishnah, and recollecting the fre- 
quency with which it was necessary to have recourse to the 
Arabic original in order to render the text intelligible, when 
casting about for a subject for a dissertation, I thought I could 
do no better than endeavor to reconstruct the Hebrew text as 
it came from the pen of of the translator, Samuel ibn Tibbon. 

In this rather ambitious attempt, I was guided throughout 
by Dr. Richard Gottheil, to whom my sincere thanks are due 
for his constant interest and for his invaluable suggestions. 
I wish especially to thank Dr. Malter for his assistance in the 
Arabic and for his many excellent suggestions. I also take this 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to Dr. Alexander Marx 
for his uniform kindness in allowing me to use manuscripts 
and books of the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
To Mr. Simeon Leventall, I am also grateful for his assistance 
in correcting the proofs of the translation and notes. 

There has been a delay of two years in the publishing of this 
book owing to the fact that originally it was not intended to 
include a translation of the Perakim and notes, and because a 
greater part of the book had to be set up in Europe. 



x PREFACE 

It is with a feeling of trepidation that I send into the world 
this, my first work, fully realizing its many shortcomings. I 
can only hope that the kind reader will he so engrossed in these 
interesting Chapters of the master, Maimonides, and will find 
their teachings so captivating, that he will overlook the failings 
of the novice who presents them to him. 

G. 

Winthrop, Mass., 
August, 1912. 
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THE OBJECT OF MAIMONIDES' WORKS. THE COMMENTARY 
ON THE MISHNAH. THE SHEMONAH P ERA KIM 

During the lifetime of Maimonides, there were many who 
bitterly assailed him, declaring that his Talmudical knowledge 
was faulty, that his writings were un-Jewish, that he sought to 
introduce strange elements into Judaism, and that he desired 
his works to supersede the Talmud. 1 Some of Maimonides' 
opponents were animated by a spirit of true criticism, but other 
attacks made upon him were partly due to personal feelings of 
envy. 2 The opposition continued for a while after Maimonides' 
death, but it was not long before the true character of this mas- 
ter's works became universally recognized. The feeling, minus 
the personal element, that Maimonides wished to have his 
works take the place of the Talmud, has, however, persisted 
to this day. Thus, we find Luzzatto 3 stating that Maimonides 
wrote his Mishneh Torah in order to do away with the study 
of the Babylonian Talmud. Beer, supporting the same opinion, 
maintains that Maimonides saw the disadvantages of the study 
of the Talmud, was aware of the uselessness of some of its 
parts, and considered its extended study a waste of time. 4 As 
proof of this he quotes from the introduction to the Mishneh 

1 Moses Maimonides (in Arabic, Ibu 'Imran Musa ibn Maimun ibn 'Obaid 
Allah) was bom at Cordova, March 30, 1135 ; in 1165 lie accompanied his 
father to Africa and then to Palestine ; in 1166 he repaired to Egypt, and 
settled in Fustat, near Cairo ; he died Dec. 13, 1204. On the pronunciation 
of pD'D, see Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften (1876), III, Moses ben Maimon, 
p. 70, note 1 ;. Gratz, VI s , p. 262, n. 1 ; Catal. Bodl., 1861 ff. ; Arab. Lit., 199 ff. 
On his life and works, see Catal. Bodl., 1861 ff. ; Gratz, VI 3 , pp. 261-326 ; also 
Yellin and Abrahams, Maimonides (Philadelphia, 1903) ; I. Broyd6, JE, IX, art., 
Moses ben Maimon ; etc. 2 On the opposition to Maimonides' works, see Jew. 
Lit., pp. 85-92. 8 In Kerem Hemed, III, p. 67. i Leben und Wirken des 
Rabbi Moses ben Maimon (Prague, 1834), pp. 6, 15, 16. 

B 1 
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Torah the famous sentence, " I have named this work Mishneh 
Torah for the reason that if any one has read the Torah and 
then this work, he would know the Biblical and oral law with- 
out having to read any other book." Geiger 1 maintains that 
Maimonides' object was merely to shorten the study of the 
Talmud. 

There are those, however, who take exception to this view. 
Rosin 2 says, " From the very beginning the Talmud alone was 
the object of his study." Worldly knowledge and philosophy 
were merely used by Maimonides as instruments for explaining 
and glorifying the divine teaching. He considered the rabbis 
to be second only in rank and greatness to the prophets, and 
held their writings in equally high esteem. On the face of it, 
the quotation cited from the Mishneh Torah would seem to 
prove the assertion made above, but this passage may be in- 
terpreted to prove exactly the opposite; that far from being 
his object to discourage the study of the Talmud, he wished 
to spread its knowledge among those who for any reason were 
unable to have access to it, or who could not devote sufficient 
time to master it. "It is a gross injustice often done to Mai- 
monides," says I. Friedlaender, " to accuse him of having the 
intention to supersede the Talmud entirely. . . . He consid- 
ered the Talmud as a most worthy object of study, but only 
for scholars. The people, however, are not scholars and can- 
not" devote the whole of life to learning. For the mass of 
people alone he intended to supersede the Talmud by a com- 
prehensive extract from it." Ziemlich, finally, asserts that 
Maimonides did not desire to put an end to the study of the 
Talmud, but rather to cast it into scientific form. 3 

Although this decided difference of opinion as to Maimonides' 
attitude towards the Talmud still exists, all, however, agree 

1 Moses ben Maimon, p. 57 ; p. 83, n. 33. 2 Ethik, p. 30, "Von Hause 
aus sei der Talmud allein Gegenstand seines Studiums gewesen." s I. Fried- 
laender, Moses Maimonides, in New Era Illustrated Magazine, January, 1905, 
Reprint (New York, 1905), pp. 34-35 ; Bernard Ziemlich, Plan und Anlage des 
Mischne Torah, in Moses ben Maimon, I, p. 259 ; see also M. Friedlander, Guide, 
Introd., pp. xix, xxi. 
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that his main objec t was to harm onize Je wishJjaditinnaL belief 
with the current ..Aristotelian philosophy. 1 For this work 
Maimonides was admirably equipped ; his ability as a systema- 
tizer was most remarkable, and not only had he a profound 
knowledge of Jewish law and lore, but was so deep a student 
of philosophy and the sciences that his works have since 
exercised considerable influence even outside the domains of 
Judaism. 2 His chapters, for instance, in the Mbreh on the 
Mutdkallimun have become the main source for the history and 
knowledge of the Kaldm. 3 

The most important of his works which have had a profound 
influence upon Judaism are his Commentary on the Mishnah 
(flJWSn WITS), the Mishneh Torah_ (■Tl'lfi "HJtPb) or Tad ha- 
Hazalcah (rtpffH T), and the Guide for the Perplexed (miD 

The Commentary on the Mishnah,* Maimonides' first work of 
importance, written in Arabic, 6 was begun at the age of twenty - 

1 Munk, Guide, Vol. I, Preface, p. 1 ; Beer, Babbi Moses ben Maimon, pp. 4 
and 12; Arab. Lit., pp. 203-204; Rosin, Ethik, p. 30; Gratz, VI s , pp. 275, 
307 ; Wolff, Acht Capitel, Introd., p. ix ; M. Friedlander, Guide, Introd., p. xxiv. 
2 Joel, Verhdltniss Alb. d. Gr. zu Moses Maimonides (Breslau, 1863) ; Etwas 
Uber den Einfluss der jiidischen Philosophie auf die christliche Scholastik 
(FrankeVs Monatsschr., IX, pp. 205-217) ; Jaraozewski, Die Ethik des M., etc., 
in ZPUKr., XL VI, pp. 5-24 ; Guttmann, Das Verhdltniss des Thomas v. Aquino 
zur jiid. Literatur (Gbttingen, 1891) ; Die Scholastik des 13 Jahrh. in ihren 
Beziehungen zur jiid. Litteratur (Breslau, 1902) ; D. Kaufmann, Der Fuhrer 
Maimunfs in der Weltlitteratur, AGPh., XI, p. 335 ff. ; Richter, Geschichte der 
christlichen Philosophie, Vol. I, p. 610 ff. ; Ueberweg, Hist, of Phil. (1885), 
Vol. I, p. 428 ; Weber, Hist, of Phil. (1895), p. 210, n. 2 ; Jacob Guttmann, Der 
Einfluss der maimonidischen Philosophie auf das christliche Abendland, in Moses 
ben Maimon, I, pp. 135-230 ; Philip Bloch, Oharakteristik und Inhaltsangabe 
des Moreh Nebuchim, ib., p. 41, n. 1. 3 Munk, Melanges, p. 323; HUb., 
p. 415 ; M. Guttmann, Das religionsphil. System der Mutakallimun nach 
d. Berichte Maimon (Leipzig, 1885) ; T>. Kaufmann, op. cit., pp. 339-340. 
4 The Arabic title is )niD7n 3Nro (iindh ibd, Book of Illumination'), which, 
however, as Steinschneider (Arab. Lit., p. 200) and Geiger (Moses ben Maimon, 
p. 82, n. 31) maintain, hardly originated with Maimonides. 5 M. wrote all of 
his works, with the exception of the Mishneh Torah and a number of letters, 
in Arabic, but with Hebrew characters, as Arabic was the language used by 
the Jews living under Islam. On his objection to having the Moreh copied in 
other than Hebrew characters, see Munk, Notice sur Joseph ben Jehouda (Paris, 
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three (1158), in Spain, and was completed at the age of thirty- 
three 1 (1168), after he had taken up his residence in Egypt. 
In this Talmudic work of his early manhood, Maimonides 
scarcely had a predecessor. 2 Though one of his earliest works, 
and in spite of the difficulties in writing it during years of 
wandering and seeking a secure home, with no books accessible, 
the OQmmentart/_is_ a m^jrelj^lucidity^ina^terJ^_knowle^gje^- 
and comprehensiveness. Gratz attributes its existence to the 
author's striving for "clearness, method, and symmetry." 2a 
The fact that it is so often referred to in his later "writings 
testifies that at a very early date Maimonides had outlined 
for himself a thorough philosophical system and a literary 
scheme from which he subsequently deviated only slightly. 3 
Most of the theories and principles established in the Com- 
mentary were retained in the Mishneh Torah.* 

1842), p. 27, n. 1. On the Arabic language of Maimonides and his style, see 
I. Friedlaender, Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides (Frankfurt a. M., 1902), Intro- 
duction ; and by the same author, in Moses ben Maimon, I, the articles, Die ara- 
bische Sprache des Maimonides, pp. 421-428, and Der Stil des Maimonides, pp. 
429-438 ; also his short account in Selections from the Arabic Writings of 
Maimonides {Semitic Study Series, No. XII, edited by Gottheil and Jastrow, 
Leiden, 1909), In trod., pp. xiv-xxiii. 

1 See infra, p. 10, n. 1. 2 Geiger, Moses ben Maimon, p. 59 ; Harkavy, in 
Hebrew ed. of Gratz, IV, Appendix, p. 52. 2a Gratz, VI 3 , pp. 266 and 274. 
8 In the Moreh, which appeared at least twenty-five years after the Com. on the 
Mishnah, there are twelve or more references to the latter, four of which are to 
the Perakim. See Moreh, I, 39 ; III, 35 (twice), 48. Scheyer, in Das psycholo- 
gische System des Maimonides (Frankfurt a. M., 1845), which he designated 
as an introduction to the Moreh, draws largely from the Perakim, and constantly 
refers to them in the notes. See especially Chaps. I, II, and IV. Munk, in the 
notes in his Guide, refers a number of times to the Mish. Com., many of these 
being to the Perakim. In Vol. I, p. 210, n. 1, he quotes at length from Pera- 
kim I on the rational faculty, and on p. 232, n. 1, from Perakim VIII on the at- 
tributes of God. Other references are found in Vol. I, p. 125, n. 2, to Perakim 
II (the classification of the virtues) ; p. 286, n. 3, to Perakim VIII (miracles) ; 
p. 355, n. 1, to Perakim I (the faculties) ; p. 400, n. 2, to Perakim I (the theory 
of imagination of the Mutakallimun) ; etc. 4 Ziemlich, Plan und Anlage des 
Mischne Thora, in Moses ben Maimon, I, p. 305, "Die im M. K. festgestellten 
Resultate hat er zum grossen Teile in den M. T. aufgenommen. " See also 
authorities cited by Ziemlich. On the contradictions of the Mishnah Com- 
mentary and the Mishneh Torah, see Derenbourg, in Zunz's Jubelschrift (Berlin, 
1884), Die Uebersetzungen des Mischnah Commentars des Maimonides, 
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The greater part of the Commentary was not translated into 
Hebrew until after his death. The general introduction to this 
work and parts of the order Zera'im were translated by Jehudah 
al-Harizi (1194) ; Mo'ed by Joseph ibn al-Fawwal ; Nashim by 
Jakob ibn Abbas ; Nezikin by Salomon b. Josef ibn Ya'kub ; 
Kodoshim by Nathanel iba Almoli (or Almali) ; and Tohorot 
by an anonymous translator. 1 The commentary on Sanhedrin, 
Chapter X, was translated probably by Al-Harizi, and also by 
Samuel ibn Tibbon. 

In commenting on the tractate Abot, Maimonides had abun- 
dant opportunity to make use of his knowledge of Greek 
philosophy and particularly of Aristotelian ethics. To this 
tractate he prefixed an introduction of eight chapters, out- 
lining in a general way a system of ethics based mainly on 
Aristotle's N^Jwrnachean Ethics? which Maimonides harmonized 
with rabbinical teachings. This introduction constitutes the 
.most remarkable instance in medieval ethical literature of the 
/harmonious welding of Jewish religious belief and tradition 
/ with Greek philosophy. 

For the rendering into Hebrew of the Commentary on Abot 
and its introduction commonly called D'pIS i"!31J21I> (The Eight 

1 For a detailed account of the translators and translations of the Com- 
mentary on the Mishnah, see HUb., pp. 923-926; Arab. Lit., pp. 201-202. 
2 To M., Aristotle was the "chief of philosophers." Cf. Munk, Guide, I, 
Chap. V, p. 46, and n. 1. See also Moreh, II, 17, 19, 24. He considered him to 
be almost on a plane with the prophets. See M.'s Letter to Ibn Tibbon, Kobez 
II. M. refers to the Nichomachean Ethics in Moreh, II, 36, and in III, 49 
(twice). On his dependence upon Eth. Nic, see Rosin, Ethik, p. 6, et al. M., 
however, does not slavishly follow Aristotle, and speaks disparagingly of those 
"who believe that they are philosophers," but who consider "it wrong to differ 
from Aristotle, or to think that he was ignorant or mistaken in anything" 
{Moreh, II, 15). In regard to Aristotle's theory of creation, he speaks of the 
absurdities implied in it (i&., II, 18, end). See A. Wolf in Aspects of the Hebrew 
Genius, London, 1910, pp. 141-142. On M.'s departure in the Perakim from 
the Aristotelian system, see Jaraczewski, ZPhKr., XLVI, pp. 12-13, 14-15, 
and 16. On M. 's dependence upon Aristotle, see M. Joel, Die Beligions-philos- 
ophie des Mose ben Maimon (Breslau, 1859) ; Scheyer, Das psychol. System 
des Maimonides ; Rosin, Ethik ; Wolff, Acht Capitel ; Yellin and Abrahams, 
Maimonides ; Cohen, Charakteristik der Ethik des Maimunis, in Moses ben Mai- 
mon, I, all en passim ; and Ludwig Stein in JE, II, pp. 47, 48-49. 
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Chapters), Samuel ibn Tibbon, who was at work on the trans- 
lation of the Moreh, was eminently fitted. The Shemonah 
Perakim have always been widely read among the Jews and 
students of the philosophy of Maimonides on account of their 
simplicity of style_and subject matter, and no less on account 
of their accessibility, being found in all editions of the Mishnah 
and Talmud 1 that contain Maimonides' commentary, in a num- 
ber of Mahzorim? especially of the Roman and Greek ritual, 
and also in various separate editions. 3 Their popularity is 
evidenced by the fact that they have been translated into Latin, 
French, Dutch, English, and many times into German. 4 

An examination, however, of the Hebrew text of the Perakim 
in the editions of the Mishnah and the Talmud, in the Mahzorim, 
and the many separate publications, at once shows that no two 
agree, and that each is in many instances in a corrupt state. A 
like examination of the manuscript sources bears the same result. 
Again, if any individual text, even that of the best manuscript, 
be placed beside the original Arabic in Pococke's Porta Mosis 5 
or Wolff's Acht Capitel, one would find many divergences. It 
may be safely stated that there is not in existence to-day, in any 
form, a text of the Shemonah Perakim which in its entirety is a 
faithful reproduction of the version of Ibn Tibbon. By a select- 
ive process based on a collation of the best texts, with the Arabic 
as a constant guide, it is possible, however, to reconstruct the 
Shemonah Perakim, so that almost every corrupt reading can be 
rectified. The purpose of this work is to restore and elucidate 
linguistically the text of Ibn Tibbon as far as possible, and by 
a translation make it accessible to readers of English. 

As this is mainly a textual work, its aim is not to treat with 
any degree of detail Maimonides' ethics, its sources, Jewish or 
Greek, and its place in Jewish philosophy, all of which has 
been admirably done by Rosin in his Hthik. But, in order to % 
obtain a more complete knowledge of the Perakim and the/ 
theories laid down therein, the editor deems it well to mention! 
and describe Maimonides' other ethical writings, the place or. 

i See pp. 25 and 31. 2 See pp. 24-25, 29-30, and 31. 8 See pp. 31 and 32. 
* See pp. 32 and 33. 6 See p. 27. 
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;? ethics in his philosophical system, and what ethics meant to 
\ him. The name and the date of the original composition of 
} the Perakim, as well as that of its translation by Ibn Tibbon, 
will be discussed. The relation of the Perakim to Maimoni- 
des' other works will be taken up, followed by a characteriza- 
tion and summary of their contents. A brief account of the 
style and character of Ibn Tibbon's translations in general, 
and as portrayed in the Perakim, will also be given. There is 
also included a list of manuscripts, editions, commentaries, and 
translations. 

II 

A. MAIMONIDES' ETHICAL WRITINGS — DEFINITION OF 

ETHICS 

The works in which Maimonides presents his ethical teach- 
ings are as follows : — 

I. Commentary on the Mishnah 1 (T\W07\ tPTTS), in many 
places, but especially in : 

a. General Introduction to the Mishnah Commentary 

(■•wan wits rrrnB) 2 ; 

b. Introduction to Sanhedrin, Chapter X (p^ft p"lS) 8 ; 

c. Introduction to Abot (fTDK JYlTlfi or D'piS nJIDitf ) * ; 

d. Commentary on Abot. 5 

II. Book of Commandments (flllfDn ")SD), 6 in various places. 

1 See Catal. Bodl., 1863; Arab. Lit., p. 200 ft., and Gratz, TP, p. 273 ff. 
2 Generally, but incorrectly, named d*jht iidS rmfpn, as in Pococke, Porta Mosis, 
which contains the Arabic text with Latin translation. s Arabic with Latin 
translation in Porta Mosis. Arabic with Hebrew translation, J. Holzer, Zur 
Geschichte der Dogmenlehre in der jiid. Religionsphilosophie des Mittelalters. 
Mose MairnunVs Einleitung zu Chelek (Berlin, 1901) ; English translation by 
J. Abelson, JQB, vol. XXIX, p. 28 ff. The Arabic text with notes has been 
recently edited by I. Friedlaender in Selections from the Arabic Writings of 
Maimonides, pp. 1-39. 4 See Catal. Bodl., 1890-91. 5 Arab. Lit., p. 273, 
n. 1. Arabic text by Baneth, Berlin, 1905 ; Ger. translation in Eawicz, 
Commentar des M. zu den Spriichen der Vater (1910). 6 Written by M. to 
serve as an introduction to the Mishneh Torah ; it contains the enumeration 
and classification of the 613 precepts of the Law. See Gratz, VI s , p. 291. For 
a part of the Arabic text with the Hebrew translation of Shelomoh ben Joseph 
ibn Ayyub, and German translation with notes, see M. Peritz, Das Buch der 
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III. Mishneh Tosah 1 (1170-1180) (iTYin iWB), scattered 

references, but especially in : 
Book of Knowledge (Sifin *1SD) in the Treatise on Beliefs 
(fll!3*I fYDTT), and in the Treatise on Repentance (fYD?n 

nawn).« 

IV. Moreh Nebukim (D'O'OS mitt), 3 in many places, but 

especially Part III, Chapters 51-54. 
V. Scattered references in his minor works, as : 

a. Terminology of Logic A (JIMiin fYDtt) ; 

b. Treatise on the Unity of God b (TUTTI 1&KJ3) ; 

c. Various Responsa (nQlOT) ; Letters (fillJK) ; and 

Medical Aphorisms (TTVti "p^B). 6 
In his Terminology of Logic' QVXlil HP22), Maimonides divides 
philosophy into two divisions : theoretical (fTWSn lOSlDlTSil), 
and "practical philosophy (TPWStXl ' ^aiDITSn)^ The latter 
he also termsVliuman£hilosophy " (TW13K fcCSlDl'TS), or "polit- 
ical science" (fWH&H ntSSffil). Under theoretical philosophy 
he groups mathematics, physics, and metaphysics. Under prac- 
tical philosophy are found ethics (HTQ3 DISH njfiiil), house- 
hold econpmy (fTOH ftJHJn), the science of government (fUrUH 
rU^ltoH), and politics in its broadest sense (FPVWl htolKn ronn 

rn»i»n i«). 

Gesetze, Theil I (Breslau, 1881) ; the Arabic text was published by Moi'se Bloch, 
Paris, 1888. See HTJb., p. 920 ; Jew. Lit., p. 71 ; and in Moses ben Maimon, I, 
articles by Moritz Peritz, Das Buch der Gesetze, nach seiner Anlage und seinem 
Inhalte untersucht, and by Ferdinand Rosenthal, Die Kritik des MaimonidiscJien 
" Buches der Gesetze " durch Nachmanides. 

1 Catal. Bodl., 1869 ft. ; Gratz, VF, p. 285 ft. ; Ziemlich, Plan und Anlage des 
Mischne Thora, in 31oses ben Maimon, I, pp. 248-318. 2 lb., pp. 273, 278, 
281-283. 8 Por literature, description, and contents of the Moreh, see HUb., 
pp. 414-434 ; Gratz, VF, p. 306 ft. ; M. Friedlander, Guide, Introd. ; Bloch, Cha- 
rakteristik und Inhaltsangabe des Moreh Nebuchim, in Moses ben Maimon, I, 
pp. 1-52. * HUb., pp. 434-436. Hebrew by Moses ibn Tibbon in many 
editions. 6 HUb., pp. 436-437. 6 Consists of Arabic excerpts from the 
writings of Galen and other physicians. Hebrew by Natan ha-Meati, edited in 
Lemberg, 1800, 1834-35, and in Wilna, 1888. See Jew. Lit., p. 195 ; HTJb., pp. 
765-767 ; Arab. Lit., pp. 214-215 ; Rosin, Ethik, p. 32, n. 6 ; Pagel, Maimuni als 
medizinischer Schriftsteller, in Moses ben Maimon, I, pp. 232-238. 7 Chapter 
XIV. 8 In the introduction to Sanhedrin, Chap. X {Perek.Helele), M. speaks 
of N'fliBiS'sn jd 'ipyDn pSnn, 
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Ethics, or thefsc ience ot self-guidance", consi sts, on the one 
hand, in acquiring for one's self noble soul-qualities, or charac- 
teristics^jTTTQwST r JVfT5JT), and, on the other hand, of avoiding 
e>ii~qualities (fflfflflBn flVTOn). These qualities, whether good 
or bad, are called states or conditions (TYD'Ofl), anawTien acquired 
each is known as ^ property "XJ^py. Noble qualities are called 
virtues (TrHOrr TnTSOJ, while the vices are termed fYTTPnS 
nnorr; The virtues cause"good deeds"(ril31ton filblSSn), the 
vices, bad ones (Sin ITPlSSn). Ethics is the science of virtues 
or of good deeds. 1 

B. NAME, DATE, DESCRIPTION, AND CONTENTS OF THE 
SHE HON AH PERAKIM 

The Shemonah Perakim, in Maimonides' system, come, accord- 
ingly, under the head of ethics (UPBJ DISH fljrun), which in 
turn is a branch of practical philosophy (rntfJJDH N'SIDITBH). 
They are divided into eight chapters, from which fact the name 
is derived. This division undoubtedly goes back to Maimoni- 
des himself, who, in his short introduction to the Perakim, says 
"and they are eight chapters." 2 The Arabic equivalent is 
Thamaniat Fusul, which Wolff uses as a title for his edition of 
the Arabic text. It seems, however, that neither of these titles 
originated with Maimonides, for, in Moreh, III. 35, in referring 
to the Perakim, he calls them the Preface to Abot. 3 Whether 
Ibn Tibbon used the title Shemonah Perakim, it is difficult to 
ascertain. 4 The simplicity of the title has fortunately been the 
cause of avoiding confusion as to its exact meaning, which is 
not the case with the title Moreh Nedukim. 5 

1 Rosin, Ethik, p. 37, " Die Ethik ist also nach M. die Lehre von den Tugen- 
den und den guten Handlungen." 2 o'pia njicE> dhi. See Hebrew text, p. 7. 
8 nus nrvno : Ar. ni3s< -nx. See p. 3, n. 4, on the Arabic title of the Com. on 
the Mishneh (itnD), for which M. is probably also not responsible. 4 In his 
Preface to the translation of the Commentary on Abot, I. 'J', refers to them as 
3i ain oHpn -wen D'pnsm. See p. 22, n. 1. 5 On the appropriateness of mm 
d<313J as a translation of the Arabic title Dalalat al Ha' inn (j'twiSk fiWn), 
see SUb., p. 418. Maimonides himself was of the opinion that 0i3i3jn ntnin 
would be preferable. See also Kauf mann, Attrib. , p. 363, and n. 1 ; and espe- 
cially Munk, Guide, Note sur le Titre de cet Ouvrage, at beginning of Vol. I ; 
and II, pp. 379-380. 
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The date of composition of the Perakim cannot be accurately 
determined. All that can be said is that it was written some- 
time between 1158 and 1165, along with the rest of the com- 
mentary on the Mishnah, which was made public in 1168. l 
As to the translation, the only source of information regarding 
its date is the manuscript Parma R. 438 6 , which in a note 
states that the Commentary on Abot was translated by Samuel 
ibn Tibbon in Tebet 963, which is the year 1202. 2 

Although written originally as an introduction to the com- 
mentary on the Pirke Abot, for the purpose of explaining in 
advance problems that Maimonides brings up in the course of 
his commentary, the Perakim form in themselves a complete 
system of psychology 3 and ethics, 4 so much so that Rosin, in 
writing on this phase of Maimonides' activity, uses them as a 
basis of his discussion in the first half of his JUthik, in which 
he takes^ap-Maime-ntdes 2 -getferal'-ethics. They do not, however, 
form an exhaustive treatment of this subject, as Maimonides 

1 According to a postscript to the Commentary on the Mishnah ■written by 
Maimonides, he began to work on it at the age of twenty-three (1158), and 
finished it at the age of thirty, in the year 1479 of the Seleucidian era, which 
is the year 1168, when, however, Maimonides was thirty-three years of age and 
not thirty. Maimonides could not have made a mistake in his own age. 
Geiger explains the difficulty by stating that Maimonides must have written 
the postscript while he was in the Maghreb in 1165, when the Commentary was 
practically finished. The words nnxna and pnaff^ 71 "B noi> sure were, how- 
ever, added three years later after a revision had been made. The words 
njtr O'E'Ve' p through an oversight were allowed to remain. See Geiger, Nach- 
gelassene Schriften, III, p. 87, end of note 41 ; and Gratz, VI 3 , p. 273, n. 3. 
Rosin, Ethik, p. 30, n. 3, says the postscript should read vhvi a^v p. Cf. 
Jaraczewski, ZPhEr., XLVI, p. 23, n. 3. 2 See page 28 for description of 
the manuscript and the note referred to. Jaraczewski (Ibid., p. 22) states 
that I. T. translated after the death of M. 3 Scheyer, Psychol. Syst. d. 
Maim., p. 9, n. 1, says, "Diese Schrift des M. ist eine ethisch-psychologische 
Abhandlung." Steinschneider describes the Perakim as " the celebrated eight 
chapters on psychology" (Jew. Lit., p. 102). Eriedlander, Guide (1904), In- 
trod., p. xx, styles them "a separate psychological treatise." The Dutch trans- 
lation, 1845 (see infra, p. 32), has a sub-title, Maimonides Psychologie. See also 
Yellin and Abrahams, Maimonides, p. 77. 4 Rosin, Ethik, p. 33, describes the 
Perakim in general as an " Abriss der allgemeinen Ethik," and Chapters I and 

11 as " die psychologische Grundlage der Ethik im Allgemeinen und Besonderen." 
Wolff, Acht Capitel, Introd., p. xii, calls them a " System der Ethik." 
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himself states, but with a reference here and there to some 
other of his works may be easily made to do so. 1 The Mish- 
nah Commentary as a whole was writtep. for those who were 
unable or not disposed to study the Talmud, and for those who 
were, to facilitate its. study. Its philosophical and psycho- 
logical parts were intended for those who, though they had 
a knowledge of the Talmud, were unacquainted with philo- 
sophical problems, or were unable to harmonize them with 
Jewish thought. The Perakim, consequently, being intended 
for readers not necessarily versed in philosophy, and some not 
being deep students of the Talmud, avoid all intricate philo- 
sophical and Talmudical discussions. For students versed 
both in the Talmud and_in jjljj^ospphy, Maimonides wrote his 
Moreh Nebukim, the object of which was tojbringjnto harmony 
Talmudical Judaism and peripatetic philosophy as developed 
among the Arabs. Thus, the Mishnah Commentary, in which 
the rabbinical and the philosophical elements are successfully 
harmonized and blended, leads the way to Maimonides' master- 
piece, the Moreh. The Perakim, then, may be looked upon as 
an intioduatijQmtQJiialm^^uijan^philosophy, and may be profit- 
ably studied by the student before he attacks the problems 
contained in the Moreh. They may be briefly described as ai 
treatise oa-the-eeal, its characteristics and powers, and their I 
employment towards the goal of moral perfection. 2 
(^"pnagjfcer I i^"psychological Tn character. It deals witt/moral 
life, the sources of which reside in the soul (SZSU^aoi its 
powers (ffiFD). The soul is a unit having various activ ities! 
(ITDISB) called ]lowe£$ m £p!\rO~), and at times parts ^uyTn). 
Medical authors speak, however, of many souls, as, for instance, 
Hippocrates, who says there are three souls, — the physical 
(ITSOta), the vital (rTWn), and the psychical (rTO&3). The 
improvement of morals (JTHfin ppfl) is the cure of the soul 
and its powers. Therefore, just as the physician must know 
about the body as a whole as well as its individual parts, so 
must the moral physician know of the soul and all its powers 

1 See infra, Chapter I, p. 45 ; Chapter V, p. 74 ; Chapter VII, p. 83 ; Chapter 
VIII, p. 100. 2 See Gratz, VI s , p. 275. 
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or parts. There are five parts to the human soul : (1) the 
nutritive jQITI) ; (2) the perceptive (ttr-n&ri) ; (3) the imagi- 
native ..(npnart) ; (4) the appetitive ("niSnttn), and £5) Jhe 
rational (vSttTI). Other beings are spoken of as having these 
powers, but they are essentially different from those of man, 
whose soul, as the bearer of human properties, is not the same 
as that of other creatures, as the horse, the ass, or the eagle. 

The nutritive part of the soul has seven powers, or proper- 
ties: (1) the power of attraction ("pPlttil); (2) the power of 
retention (plfflO!"!) ; (3) the power of digestion (7w9ti!l); 

(4) the power of repelling superfluities (rTflfflfi? nffiTT) ; 

(5) the power of growth (Tl3tt!"1) ; (6) the power of propa- 
gation (il&Vn T7lJ2!"l), and (7) the power of differentiation 
between the nutritive humors (Din 1 ?) and those to be repelled. 

The perceptive part consists of the-'five senses^' seeing (fflKTT),,. 
hearing (S&fl?n), smelling (tT"in), tasting (ffiJtOIT), anJTeeling i 

(uwan). oniu X^s^^^ 

The imaginative part is the power of retaining impressions 
of objects even when they do not perceptibly affect the senses, 
and of combining them in different ways, so that the imagina- 
tion constructs out of originally real things those that never 
have nor can exist. The Mutakallimun overlook this truth as 
regards the imagination, which they make the corner-stone of 
their philosophical system. 

The appetitive part is the power to long for a thing, or to 
shun it. From this there results the seeking after or -fleeing 
from a person or thing ; inclination and avoidance ; anger and 
satisfaction ; fear and bravery ; cruelty and compassion, and 
many other qualities (D'HpO, accidents') of the soul. The 
organs of this power are all parts of the body. 

The rational part is the power peculiar to man by which he 
understands, thinks, acquires knowledge, and discriminates be- 
tween proper and improper actions. This manifold activity of 
the rational part is both practical and speculative. The practi- 
cal activities are partly mechanical (fOl^TO fiSfcPJi) and partly 
intellectual. The speculative activities are the powers of man 
by which he knows things which, by their nature, are not sub- 
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ject to change. These are called the sciences. The mechanical 
power is that by which man learns the arts, as that of archi- 
tecture, agriculture, medicine, or navigation. The intellectual -. , >-. 
power is that by which man reflects upon the possibility or 
m anner of d oing an intended action. The soul, which is a unit, 
but which has many powers or parts, bears the same relation 
to the intellect (73ttM) as matter does to form. 

Chapter II, like Chapter I, is psychological in character. 1 
It deals with the powers of the soul, obedient or disobedient 
to the Law, and the determination of the parts which produce 
virtues or vices. Violations (WfVQS) and observances (niltJO) 
of the Law are found only in two of the parts of the soul, 
namely, the perceptive and the appetitive. The nutritive and j 
the imaginative have no violations nor observances connected j 
with them, since these powers have neither knowledge nor j 
choice. There is some doubt as regards the rational power, ~ 
but if it has violations and observances, they are, respectively, 
beliefs in false or true doctrines. , 

Virtues are of two kinds, ethical virtues (fiHttn fTTOtt) and/" tvb' 
intellectual virtues (flVvOtrn D175S0). Their opposites are the yij. 
two kinds of vices. Clntellectual virtues are found in the rational^) 
part. These virtues are wisdom (HSiSJT), which is the knowl- 
edge of the near and remote causes (11130) of things based on a 
previous knowledge of their existence; reason (73^), which in 
turn comprises (a) innate, theoretical reason (Kllll "WSn bOt^H 
53B3 )h S2£D3!"T) ; (J) acquired reason (H^H SstTH) ; (c) sa- 
gacity (nJ13m ffl31), or intellectual cleverness (i"U3!"in 3110), or 
the ability to quickly understand a thing. The vices of this 
power are the opposites of these virtues. (The ethical virtues 
belong only to the appetitive part, and in this connection the 
perceptive part is subservient to the appetitive.) The virtues of 
this power are very numerous./They are moderation (PTTTIT) ; 
liberality (ni3 ,- l3) ; probity pttPP) ; meekness (!Ttt5) ; humility 
(ITnn nibsW) ; contentedness (nipBnDH) ; bravery (iTTOi), 
and uprightness (i"ITlttK)/The vices of this power consist of 

1 On the title of Chapter II, see Hebrew text, p. 14, n. 1. 
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an exaggeration or a deficiency of these virtues. The nutritive 
and the imaginative powers-have neither vices nor virtues. 

The diseases of the soul (tt>S)n w ?n) are described in 
Chapter III. The ancient philosophers laid down the dictum 
that the soul, like the body, can be healthy or sick. A 
healthy soul is in such a condition (HJ'Dn) that only good and 
honorable deeds flow from it. The opposite is true of a dis- 
eased soul. Just as the physically sick desire things that are 
bad for them, but which they consider good, so do those whose 
souls are ill seek the bad and the evil, thinking that they are 
good. Furthermore, just as those whose bodies are diseased 
consult a phj^sician and take medicines that are unpleasant to 
the taste in order that they may be restored to a healthy con- 
dition, so must the morally ill consult the wise men (D^SriH), 
who are the physicians of the soul (ttf£3i"l 'WS'fl), and ascertain 
from them what are the bad and what are the good deeds. 
They must follow the advice of the soul-physicians, even though 
what they prescribe be distasteful. If a person is physically 
ill, and does not consult a physician, his end will be premature 
death, and, likewise, one morally ill, who does not seek the 
advice of the sages, will experience a moral death. 

Chapter IV deals with the cure of the diseases of the soul. 
In agreement with Aristotle, Maimonides declares that actions 
are good when they follow a medium course between two ex- 
tremes which are both bad. Virtues are conditions (Dllttfl) 
of the soul and characteristics which are midway between two 
states, one of which is excessive and the other deficient. Thus, 
generosity is the mean between sordidness (IllTS) and extrav-: 
agance ("fit£) ; courage (JTTDJ), the mean between recklessness 
(nttDDb iTVDJS) and cowardice (Xbtl "["I); humility (.TlJS), 
that between haughtiness (HliM) and self-abasement (fTDBtP 
ITHfT), and so forth. People often consider one or the other 
extreme a virtue, as when they praise the reckless man as be- 
ing brave, or the lazy as being contented. To cure a person 
who is morally unsound, that is who performs deeds which go 
to the one or the other extreme, he should be made to practise 1 
the opposite extreme until his original fault has been remedied. / _. 
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That is, if a man is niggardly, he must practise deeds of extrava- 
gance until his niggardliness disappears. Then he is instructed ^^ ^ st , ^ 
to stop his extravagance, and follow the medium course of 
generosity. Man must constantly guard* his actions that they 
maintain the proper balance between exaggeration and defi- 
ciency. By this means he gains the highest degree of human 
perfection, comes_ nearer to God) and partakes of His. eternal 
blessings. This is the most perfect form of reverencing the 
Deity. Maimonides ends the chapter by harmonizing the phil- 
osophical and Talmudical views in regard to man's powers of 
weighing his actions and following the proper mean. 

The directing of the powers of one's soul towards a certain 
goal is the subject of Chapter V. /'Man's one aim in life should 
be to understand God. , All his actions and words should be 
so arranged as to accomplish this purpose, and consequently he 
should seetnot the most pleasant but the most useful things. 
The body should be kept in a healthy condition for the sake 
of the purity of the soul. When one partakes of food that 
is pleasant but dangerous" to the health, he is like a senseless 
beast. Man acts sensibly only when all his actions are aimed 
at gaining bodily welfare and spiritual superiority. Science 
and education aid in this ; for the study of algebra, geometry, 
and mechanics sharpens one's intellect, and enables one to 
understand the truth of the proofs of God's existence. Man 
ought to direct h!s~ words towards this goal. He should speak 
only of such things as will benefit his soul, or avert danger 
from his body. In consequence of this, man will desist from 
many ordinary actions and words. He will not think of beau- 
tifying the walls of his house with costly decorations or his 
clothes with expensive embroideries, unless it be done for the 
purpose of spiritual uplifting. Such an aim is lofty and dif- 
ficult of attainment, but one accomplishing it ranks as high as 
does a prophet. The rabbis have most wonderfully and con- 
cisely expressed this sentiment by the saying, "Let all your 
actions be for the sake of God." (Abot II, 12.) 

In Chapter VI, 1 Maimonides discusses the difference between 
1 On title, see Hebrew text, p. 35, n. 1. 
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the saintly man ^rDlSfifi TOffi"!) and the one who curbs his 
desires (1t»B3 AX hwm\ TlT m W313H). Agreeing with 
Aristotelian philosophy, Maimonides asserts that the truly vir- 
tuous man practises the good as a result of an innate inclina- 
tion to do so. He is superior to the one who, though he may 
do deeds equally good, yet in order to accomplish them, must 
subdue his desires which are of an evil nature. That is, the 
/condition of the saint's soul is better than that of the man who 
subdues his passions. Proverbs XXI. 10, "The soul of the 
wicked longeth for evil," agrees with this sentiment. The 
rabbis, however, seem to contradict this opinion by saying 1 , 
that he who has evil thoughts and desires, but who conquers; 
them, is greater than he who has no battle to fight. Theyj 
even maintain that the greater a man is, the more powerful 
are his desires. On the face of it, the opinions of the rabbis 
and the philosophers seem to disagree. But here Maimonides 
uses his wonderful ability as a harmonizer of philosophical and 
rabbinical doctrines. He explains away the contradiction by 
stating that the philosophers meant by the desires for evil the 
inclination to commit such transgressions as murder, stealing, 
deceit, and so forth. The laws forbidding these are called by the 
rabbis "commandments" (ffiltfi), or "ordinances" (D'tDBWD). 
There is no doubt that a soul that desires any of these grave 
evils is a bad soul. There is, however, another kind of less 
important transgressions, the performance of which is prohib- 
ited by statutes (Dpll). It is in reference to these evils, and 
not to the first mentioned, that the rabbis say that if a man 
desires, but conquers them, his reward is great. These are, for 
instance, the partaking of meat and milk together, or the wear- 
ing of clothes made of two different materials. The rabbis 
would not say, any more than the philosophers, that the man 
who desires to murder but refrains from doing so is greater 
than the one who never desires to murder. 

In Chapter VII, Maimonides discusses the partitions or walls 
(fflSmiS) which separate man from God, and also describes 
what prophecy is. As explained in Chapter II, there are in- 
tellectual and moral virtues, and their opposite vices. These 
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rtrices, ^hich are termed parti^m&t. prevent man from behold- 
ing" God. As many vices, intellectual or moraL,a man has, by 
so many partitions is he separated from God. The prophets 
" looked upon " God from behind the le^st number of partitions. 
The fewer they were, the higher was the rank of the prophet. 
Three virtues the prophets, however, must have, which Mai- 
monides deduces from the rabbinical saying, " Prophecy rests 
only upon the wise, the brave, and the rich." The wise man 
is the one who possesses all intellectual virtues. The brave 
man is he who conquers his desires. The rich man is the one 
who is satisfied with his lot. Moses was the only prophet in 
whom all moral and intellectual virtues were combined. The 
only partition or wall between him and God was his physical 
body, from which the spirit of man cannot divorce itself on 
earth. This partition the rabbis call specularia, 1 a transparent 
wall, through which Moses gazed upon the highest truth, but 
not as one does with human eyes. 

The interesting problem of the freedom of will, in which 
again Maimonides successfully blends the philosophical and 
the rabbinical doctrines, is taken up in Chapter VIII. Mai- 
monides begins with the statement that man is not born with 
either virtues or vices, just as he is not born skilled in an art. 
He may, however, have a predisposition towards a certain char- 
acteristic, but every man's temperament is equally susceptible 
to virtue as well as to vice. It is man's moral duty to encour- 
age any predilection he may have towards virtue, and to stamp 
ouTahy desire for the vicious. No virtue is unattainable ; there 
is no vice that cannot be avoided, no matter what man's natural 
bent may be. The developing of what is good and the conquer- 
ing of what is bad may be accomplished by instruction, guidance, 
and habit. Astrologers, however, and those who believe with 
them, maintain that a man's destiny, his conduct in life, in fact, 
all his actions, are determined according to the constellation 
under which he is born. This belief Maimonides denounces as 
ridiculous. The rabbis and the philosophers alike agree in the 
belief that man has absolute fre e choice, and that he alone is 
1 See infra, chapter VII, p, 79, notes 3 and 4. 
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responsible for his actions. If this were not so, all commands 
and prohibitions of the law would be in vain. All learning, 
teaching, and ' efforTf ofall kinds would be useless if man's actions, 
knowledge, and characteristics were determined by an outside 
power. If such were the case, reward and punishment would 
be unjust; for no matter how much a man would try to do a 
certain deed, if it were predetermined that he should not do it, 
he would be unable to perform it. If Simeon killed Reuben, 
it would be unjust to punish Simeon ; for he did not kill of his 
own volition, but was forced to do so. 

Maimonides then attacks a popular belief that all actions, 
even such as sitting or standing, are done by the will of God. 
In general, this is true, but not of any given individual action. 
A stone thrown up in the air falls to the ground, which is in 
accordance with a general law of nature that God willed at 
creation. God, however, does not will that a certain stone at 
a certain time, when thrown into the air, should fall to the 
ground. At creation God willed also that man should have 
certain characteristics, that he should walk upright, have a 
broad chest, have fingers on his hands and so forth, and like- 
wise man was endowed with the characteristics of having free- 
dom of will which he can exercise. Maimonides then proves 
that certain statements in the Bible which seemingly support 
the theory of predestination are not of such a nature. 

In conclusion, Maimonides takes up a question often asked, 
" Does God know in advance that a certain man will do a good 
or a bad deed at a certain time, or does He not know it ? " If 
He does not know, then the principles of religion are under- 
mined, for God is said to be all-knowing. If He does know in 
advance, then this clearly proves that man's actions are pre- 
ordained. Maimonides answers by having recourse to meta- 
physics. God does not know, he says, by means of human 
knowledge, nor does He live by means of human life, so that it 
can be said He and His knowledge are distinct, or that He and 
His life are different, as is true of man. God is, however, the 
knower, the knowing and the known. He is the living, He is 
the life, and the giver of life. Man cannot, owing to his imper- 
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fections, comprehend what is the knowledge or life of God any- 
more than he can grasp what God Himself is. Thus, Maimoni- 
des reconciles the two beliefs that man is free to choose, and 
that. Godis yet all-knowing. 

C. SAMUEL IBN TIBBON AS A TRANSLATOR— HIS TRANS- 
LATION OF THE SHE M ON AH PERAKIM 

Samuel ibn Tibbon, 1 the most famous of an illustrious fam- 
ily of translators, by his translation of Maimonides' Moreh 
Nebukim, performed an inestimable service for Jewish philoso- 
phy. Written originally in Arabic, the Moreh would have 
remained a sealed book to the majority of Jews, had not Ibn 
Tibbon rendered it accessible. Had he not translated it, no 
doubt some one sooner or later would have accomplished that 
task, but it was very fortunate that one who was a contempo- 
rary of Maimonides, who had his entire confidence, and who 
could correspond with the author in regard to obscure passages, 
and receive valuable instructions from him, should have done 
the work. From the correspondence between Maimonides and 
the men of Liinel, Ibn Tibbon's birthplace, we note that Mai- 
monides had a high regard for Samuel's ability as a translator, 
and honored him as a man of erudition. 2 It seems that the 
scholars of Liinel wrote to Maimonides asking him to translate 
the Moreh into Hebrew, but the answer came that Ibn Tibbon 
was already at work on it, and that Maimonides had faith in the 
translator. 3 He considered Ibn Tibbon a capable and skilled 
translator, and wondered at his knowledge of Arabic, although 
he did not live in an Arabic-speaking country. 

Shortly after Ibn Tibbon translated the Moreh, Jehudah al- 
Harizi, the poet, was asked by a number of scholars to do the 
same work. This, of course, implied that Ibn Tibbon's render- 
ing was not satisfactory to them. They wished al-Harizi to 

1 Born 1160, died 1230. See Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francois, p. 
673 fi. ; also Les Ecrivains Francais ; Gratz, VI 3 , 205 ; Winter and Wiinsche, 
Die Jud. Litteratur, II, 330, 385 ; M. Schloessinger, in JE., vol. VI, p. 548 ; 
Geiger, Judaism and its History (New York, 1911), pp. 375-376. 2 On 
Maimonides' correspondence with the men of Liinel, see HUb., pp. 415-416. 
8 Gratz, VI", p. 324 ; HUb., p. 417. 
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translate the Moreh in a simple, clear and polished style, as the 
version of Ibn Tibbon, being literal, was necessarily heavy. 
Al-Harizi prefixed to his work two introductions, one contain- 
ing an alphabetical list of " strange words," and the other, the 
contents of each chapter. It is fortunate for Ibn Tibbon that 
al-Harizi, too, did the same work, for a comparison shows the 
marked superiority and excellence of Ibn Tibbon's translation. 
In his G-lossary of Strange Words, which he later prefixed to the 
Moreh, Ibn Tibbon rightfully shows the many errors and short- 
comings of the translation of al-Harizi, who might be a good 
poet, but who showed his ignorance when he attempted to deal 
with scientific matters. 1 

Pococke's opinion of the two translators is interesting. He 
says, " The version of Harizi is inferior to that of Ibn Tibbon, 
not because that of Tibbon is more elegant, but as regards mat- 
ter it is closer to the original text." 2 Shem Tob ibn Palquera 
in a letter says, " In Ibn Tibbon's translation there are only a few 
errors ; and if the learned translator had had time he would 
certainly have corrected these. But in al-Harizi's translation 
mistakes are numerous and words are often given a wrong 
meaning." 3 Munk scores Ibn Tibbon's translation as a mere 
cast of the original and unintelligible to the ordinary Hebrew 
reader. 4 Steinschneider, 5 in commenting on this harsh criti- 
cism, shows the difficulties that faced Ibn Tibbon, and points 

1 Cf. HUb., p. 420 ff. ; Kaufmann, Der Fiihrer MaimunV s in der Weltlittera- 
tur, AGfPh., XI, p. 346 ff. See especially Kaufmann, Attrib., p. 493, n. 182, 
where are mentioned a number of those who find fault with al-Harizi's trans- 
lation and introductions. Abraham ben Maimon says of him : lnpnyn nn'nip 
nSpSipm nifswD (Kobez, III, f. 16 b coll.). Ibn Tibbon in his own Glossary of 
Strange Words especially condemns that of al-Harizi with the words : isd nS mni 
O'San on vjbS -iu-n ^yurn -\vnj D'Srj>:>D n'jd 1S3 mnn -\ywnw peso -\din ntcpy nx:t!> 
D'^az'Di d'Sdd 'jdS diSwsdi nvyjo DotD nspi. See also Friedlander, Guide, 
1904, Introd., p. xxxii. 2 Preface to Porta Mosis, " Versis (Charisii) illi 
ab Aben Tibbon factae postposita, fuit, non quod ilia Tibbonidae elegan- 
tior, sed materiae congruentior fuerit," etc. 8 HUb., p. 432 ; JE., art., Ibn 
Tibbon. 4 Munk, Guide, I, Preface, p. ii, "La version d'Ibn-Tibbon, qu'on 
peut appeler un veritable ' caique ' de l'originale arabe, ne peut gtre bien com- 
prise que par cehii qui possede a la fois la connaisance de l'arabe et celle de 
l'h^breu rabbinique et qui a acquis des notions suffisantes de la philosophie mu- 
sulmane et de sa terminologie." 6 HUb., pp. 419, 423. 
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out the value of his translation, even though it is largely a lit- 
eral one. He maintains that Ibn Tibbon's work will continue 
to be one of the most important in the, history of translations, 
for it laid the foundation of Hebrew philosophical style with its 
syntactical and terminological Arabisms. 1 Gratz contemptu- 
ously calls Ibn Tibbon a "handicraftsman in philosophy." 2 

While it is true that Ibn Tibbon's style is not the best, he 
should not be criticized too severely on this account. He con- 
sciously avoided elegance of expression for the sake of accuracy, 
and in order to faithfully render the original even went so far 
as to reproduce ambiguities. As far as possible, he consulted 
Maimonides on difficult passages. 3 One must remember, too, 
that Ibn Tibbon was a pioneer in the art of translating from 
Arabic into Hebrew, that he had no patterns to go by, 
except the works of his father, Jehudah, that a philosophical 
Hebrew vocabulary did not exist, and, in consequence, even the 
most ordinary terms had to be coined.* Ibn Tibbon was well 
aware of the difficulties that the reader would meet in his 
translation, and in order to avoid these as far as possible 
composed a Glossary of Strange Words, 5 in which he ably 
explains the philosophical terms employed. He realized fully 
that his translation contained Arabisms, 6 but wherever it was 
possible to use a Hebrew word or expression he did so. Many 
words and constructions in Hebrew which Ibn Tibbon used for 
the first time to convey the Arabic sense are now commonly 
accepted philosophical terms. It is unjust, moreover, to judge 
Ibn Tibbon by the ordinary texts of the works he has trans- 
lated. Not until a carefully prepared and revised text of the 
Moreh has been published will one be able to determine accu- 
rately his ability and his shortcomings. Judging by the expe- 
rience of the editor in his textual work in the Perakim, often 



1 Arab. Lit., p. 205. 2 Gratz (Eng. ed.), Ill, p. 566. s See his Preface to 
the Moreh, also Friedlander, Guide, Introd. , p. xxviii. 4 He had as guides his 
father's translations and various Arabic books which he possessed. See his 
Preface to the Moreh, also HUb., p. 416. 6 On I.T.'s Glossary (niSo p istvd 
nm), see HUb., p. 421 ff. 6 On Arabisms of I.T., see his Preface to the 
Moreh ; also HUb., pp. 419-420. 
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an otherwise obscure or meaningless passage is rendered clear 
by evidence from manuscript, or other reliable sources. 

Ibn Tibbon translated Maimonides' Commentary on Abot, in- 
cluding its introductory chapters, the Perakim, at the request 
of the men of Liinel, 1 who were presumably convinced of his 
capabilities by what Maimonides thought of him. All that has 
been said of Ibn Tibbon as a translator of the Moreh is true 
generally of his work on the Perakim. As in the Moreh, he 
sacrificed style for the sake of accuracy, and so, on the whole, 
translated with great literalness, very often word for word. 
Wherever he has to any marked degree departed from the orig- 
inal, the fact has been mentioned in the notes. As an instance 
of the care he exercised in turning the Arabic into Hebrew, we 
may point to his rendering the Arabic phrase is7H D!"D?K, 
meaning " unless indeed," into the Hebrew k? CS DVDX, which 
very naturally gave rise to a misreading, 2 or, where preserved 
correctly, was unintelligible save to those who were acquainted 
with the Arabic idiom. This shows the justice of Munk's criti- 
cism. Wherever Ibn Tibbon was uncertain of the translation 
of an Arabic word, which might be rendered by one of two 
Hebrew words, his usual custom was to put one in the text and 
the other in the margin. These variants came afterwards into 
the text. In regard to the Moreh, he relied upon the advice of 
Maimonides as to which should be eventually used. 3 It seems, 
however, that he did not consult Maimonides in reference to 
the Shemonah Perakim, and consequently at obscure points 
introduced glosses, noted by the expression "that is to say" 
O&te), or "I mean" (S"")), or "the explanation of" ("'S). 
An instance of this is seen in Chapter II, where, after the words 
"as moderation" (fTl^flO), there is added the phrase "that is 
to say, fear of sin " (Kton KT laibS).* 

At the beginning of Chapter IV, where the doctrine of the 

1 See I.T.'s Preface to his translation of the Commentary on Abot : i*n ttf&o 
[some Mss., -iiNas] -nana atn onpn -\vn o^pisni Nnaonn nNt v\-\>s> \-n?iD -ny SijiS 'Dan 
D'3UJ rniD 1DND3 wj -veto urh lp'nynS i:Da wpa rv:'jy. See Preface to Porta 
Mosis, p. 4, and Perakim, ed. Slutcki, p. 3. 2 See Hebrew text, c. V, p. 32, 
i). 28. 8 See I.T.'s Preface to the Moreh. 4 See Hebrew text, c. II, p. 16, n. 1. 
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Meanjs discussed, Ibn Tibbon has taken what in his case may 
be considered great liberties with the text, resulting in such a 
divergence from the original that Rosin 1 was compelled to 
assume that the translator had before him an Arabic text dif- 
fering from that of the manuscript reproduced in Pococke's 
Porta Mosis. The order of the list of virtues in Ibn Tib- 
bon's version in no manuscript or edition is the same as 
that of the original, although the manuscripts and editions 
disagree among themselves in this regard. There are also a 
number of glosses, explaining in detail some of the virtues. 
The reason for a change in arrangement seems to be hinted 
at in one of the glosses, written in all likelihood by Ibn 
Tibbon, where there occurs the phrase, " and for this reason I 
have arranged them thus" ("p dTTHD fir? 1 )). 2 The nice dis- 
tinction drawn by Maimonides between the extremes of the 
various virtues he discusses was sufficient cause for Ibn Tibbon 
to have introduced explanatory glosses, as it was impossible for 
him to find in Hebrew the proper words for the fine Arabic 
terminology. The necessity of elucidation becomes apparent 
from the fact that a number of glosses which did not originate 
with Ibn Tibbon are found in some of the sources. 3 It may, 
consequently, be maintained that the Arabic text we have to- 
day is substantially the same as that from which Ibn Tibbon 
translated, 4 and also that, on the whole, the Hebrew of the 
Perakim follows the Arabic very closely. 

It is needless to go into detail here as to the peculiarities of 
Ibn Tibbon's translation, as these are taken up in the notes 
on the text. The critical text of the Hebrew offers in places 
valuable evidence on obscure readings in the Arabic, attention 
to which has also been drawn in the notes. 5 

1 Rosin, Ethik, p. 31, n. 2. 2 See Hebrew text, c. IV, p. 21, line 8. 8 See He- 
brew text, c. IV, p. 19, notes 16 and 17. i The translators of the Mishnah 
Commentary seem to have had only one copy from which they all translated. 
Geiger, Moses ben Maimon, p. 83, n. 43. 6 See Hebrew text, c. VIII, p. 42, 
n. 14 ; p. 43, n. 7 ; p. 47, n. 6 ; p. 53, n. 1. 
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D. DESCRIPTION OF COLLATED MATERIAL— GENERAL 
REMARKS ON THE TEXT 

A glance at the long list of manuscripts and editions of the 
Perakim shows the impracticability of trying to collate all the 
material available. The editor has, therefore, chosen a number 
of the most valuable sources, and has minutely compared them, 
being constantly guided by the Arabic. He has confined his 
attention as far as the Arabic is concerned to the Pococke ver- 
sion and that of Wolff based on it. A careful collation of Arabic 
texts may, however, clear up some points which are still left 
in doubt. The editor hopes to accomplish this task some day. 

The material used in collation is as follows : 

Br = manuscript of British Museum Add. 14763, written 
a.d. 1273, containing Samuel ibn Tibbon's translation of Mai- 
monides' Commentary on Abot preceded by Ibn Tibbon's intro- 
duction to and translation of the Shemonah Perakim. This is the 
oldest and, on the whole, the best source known to the editor. 
It is very carefully written, with scarcely any scribal errors. 
For the first six chapters its evidence is very reliable. In the 
seventh chapter it begins to vary from the original Arabic, and 
in the eighth it departs rather widely, having readings which 
agree substantially with those of some unreliable sources. It 
is possible that the first six chapters were copied from one 
source, the seventh and eighth from another. This manuscript 
is characterized throughout by an almost superfluous use of 
the matres lectionis, even in Biblical quotations. It has a few 
vocalized words, all of which have been recorded in the notes. 

Ma = a manuscript Mahzor, Roman rite, fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century ; in the library of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America. Its readings are, on the whole, close to the 
Arabic, in places superior to those of Br, especially in Chapters 
VII and VIII, where the latter is faulty. The revised text of 
these two chapters is based mainly on this manuscript. There 
are, however, many, though unimportant, omissions, except in 
one instance in Chapter VIII, 1 where all texts depart from the 

1 See Hebrew text, p. 61, n. 10. 
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original, on account of which lack of evidence on the part of 
Ma, the editor has been obliged to reconstruct the text. It 
has a number of errors such as misspelled words and minor 
repetitions, due to carelessness of the scribe, or to a faulty 
source. A few vocalized words and marginal readings, chiefly 
of a later hand, occur. 

So = Maimonides' Commentary on Abot, Soncino (1484-85 ?). 
It is found in the libraries of Columbia University, of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and elsewhere, and 
is an incunabulum. It is minutely described by De Rossi, in 
Annates Sebraeo Typographic!, Parma, p. 131. It was prob- 
ably copied from the Soncino edition of the Mahzor. 1 Its chief 
value lies in its being in places corroboratory of Br or Ma. 
Only occasionally does it offer an independent reading of value. 

Mi = Mishnah text with Commentary of Maimonides, Naples, 
1492 ; printed by Joshua Soncino. 2 This is the first edition of 
the Mishnah. The copy used by the editor is found in the 
library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. It 
has marginal notes offering corrections, as well as some inter- 
linear insertions. It agrees substantially with So, its source 
evidently being the same, both being Soncino editions. Va- 
riants from it are recorded in the notes only when differing 
from those of So. 

As it has been the aim of the editor to restore the text as it 
came from the pen of Ibn Tibbon, it has very often become 
necessary for him to place in the notes readings whose Hebrew 
is superior to that of those retained in the text. 3 Ibn Tibbon, 
on the whole, translated literally, and consequently the literal- 
ism of a reading indicates conclusively that it originated with 
him. The more idiomatic renderings are due to copyists, who 
endeavored to improve the text, but who, it may be added, 



1 See Catalogo di Opere Ebraiche Greche Latine ed Italiane stampate dai 
Celebri Tipogra.fi Soneini ne 1 Secoli XV e XVI, Compilato da Gaetana Zaccaria 
Antonucci, p. 113 ; Steinschneider, Supplementum Catalogi libr. hebr. in Biblioth. 
Bodleiana, in Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig, 1894), Vol. XI, p. 486, 
and JE., vol. VI, p. 578, art. Incunabula. 2 See Antonucci, Catalogo, etc. , 
pp. 53-54. 8 See, for instance, Hebrew text, c. I, p. 9, n. 1. 
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through their ignorance of the Arabic constructions, at times 
introduced errors into their manuscripts. 1 

In order, however, to equalize the text and render it as 
smooth as possible, wherever one source has a reading which 
in minor details is more correct grammatically than that of 
another, though perhaps better manuscript or edition, the 
former reading is preferred without mention in the notes, 
although the looser rendering may go back to Ibn Tibbon. 
This is especially true as regards the agreement of suffixes and 
pronouns with their nouns. Thus, D!"Q, DilJi, etc., of So are 
often retained in preference to f!"D, Jilto, etc., of Br or Ma, 
although the latter are more authoritative sources. 2 

Emendations of the text have been avoided unless supported 
by good authority, and always by that of the original Arabic, 
as, for instance, in Chapter VIII, 3 where all the Hebrew 
sources are at fault, the manuscripts and editions reading, 

now, innaa, -pruai, or n&wi inn&x. The Arabic *oS"ft 

points plainly to an original Ifl&l. 

Glosses which can be traced to Ibn Tibbon are printed in 
small type. All other glosses are put in the notes. 

The reader can generally tell the source on which a given 
part of the text is based by the absence of the sign of that 
source from the notes. In Chapters I to VI, for instance, the 
sign Br is seldom present in the notes, which indicates that the 
text follows that manuscript very closely. The character of 
the notes in this regard should, however, be taken into consid- 
eration. Thus, Chapters VII and VIII are based mainly on 
Ma, but that sign appears often in the notes because of minor 
errors and omissions in its text. Variants occurring in Mi are 
noted only when they differ from those in So. 

1 See Hebrew text, c. V, p. 32, n. 28. 2 1.T. was conscious of such errors in his 
translations. See his Preface to the Moreh, in which he refers to his father's 
(Jehudah's) Preface to his translation of Bahya ibn Pakuda's ni33?n main, where 
Jehudah dwells upon the difficulties in translating from Arabic into Hebrew. 
Cf. HUb., p. 374. 8 See Hebrew text, p. 64, n. 37. 
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E. MANUSCRIPTS — EDITIONS — TRANSLATIONS — COMMEN- 
TARIES 

For a list and description of the Arabite manuscripts contain- 
ing the Thamaniat Fusul {Shemonah Perakirn), see Catal. Bodl., 
1889-1890. 

The Arabic text, in Hebrew characters, with a Latin transla- 
tion is contained in : — 

1. Porta Mosis sive Dissertationes Aliquot a R. Mose Mai- 

monide, suis in varias Mishnaioth, etc., by Edward Po- 
cocke (Oxford, 1654), pp. 181-250. 

2. The Theological Works of the Learned Dr. Pocock, edited 

by Leonard Twells (London, 1740), pp. 68-93. 1 

3. It has also been edited by Wolff, with a German transla- 

tion, under the title Thamaniat Fusul, Musa MaimunVs 
Aoht Capitel. Arabisch und Deutseh mit Anmerkungen 
von Br. M. Wolff (Leipzig, 1863). Second revised 
edition, Leiden, 1903. 

In the following are enumerated a partial list of manuscript 
works containing the whole Abot Commentary, and also of the 
manuscript Mahzorim in which the Shemonah Perakirn are 
found : 2 — 

I. WITH ABOT 

Oxford Bodleian Library * 
376.3. Massekhoth Aboth, with Sh'muel ibn Tibbon's translation of M.'s com- 
mentary. Copy made by Hord'khai ben Levi ;o?n at Ferrara for B. 

1 The Porta Mosis also contains the other introductions found in Maimoni- 
des' Commentary on the Mishnah, namely, the Introduction to the Mishnah 
(erroneously called in Seder Zeraim praefatio), the introduction to Perek Helek, 
to Kodoshim, to Tohoroth, and to M'nahoth. Twells, in his account of the life 
and writings of Pococke, says (p. 44) that the Mss. Pococke made use of " were 
very good and some of them, he imagined, the very originals written by the 
author's (M.'s) own hand." Jaraczewski (ZPhKr., XL VI, p. 22) states that 
Pococke used an Oxford Ms. The title page of the Porta Mosis has the imprint 
of H. Hall Academiae Typographus, 1655, but the title page of the Appendix is 
dated 1654. 2 See, also, Catalogues des Manuscripts Hebreuz et Samaritains 
de la Bibliotheque Imperiale (Paris, 1866), nos. 332*, 334*, 605, 609, 617, 674 8 , 
750 2 , and 1191 10 , and catalogues of other libraries. 8 Neubauer, Catalogue. 
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Noah ben 'Immanuel Norzi; finished on Sunday, 22d of Iyyar, 6237 
(1477) ( German rabbinical characters). 

409.3. Fol. 286. On Aboth, translation of Sh'muel Tibbon. In M.'s commen- 
tary on Mishnah (German rabbinical characters). 

714.2. Fol. 54. Sh'muel ibn Tibbon's preface and Heb. translation of Jtf.'s 
commentary on Aboth and of the Eight Chapters (Italian rabbinical 
characters). 

1254.2. Fol. 112. M.'s commentary on Aboth in Heb. (German rabbinical 
characters). 

2282.3. Fol. 14. Sh'muel ibn Tibbon's translation of M.'s Eight Chapters and 
his commentary on Aboth, with marginal notes by a later hand (German 
rabbinical characters). 

British Museum Library 1 

Add. 14763. Sam'l ibn Tibbon's translation of M.'s Commentary on nuK, pre- 
ceded by Ibn Tibbon's introduction and O'piB 'n, a.d. 1273. 2 

Add. 16390. M.'s O'pio -n, XVIth century. 

Add. 17057. The o\-no n:iDB> of M. and his Commentary on Aboth (imperfect), 
translation from the Arabic into Hebrew by Samuel ibn Tibbon, XVth 
century. 

De Rossi Library (Parma) 1 
Cod. 46. 3°. R. Mosis M. Scemone Perakim, seu octo Capita de animae facul- 

tatibus a R. S. Tibbonide hebraice versa. Sec. XV. 
Cod. 71. Pirke Avoth seu Capitula patrum cum Comm. Maimonidis ejusque 

praefat ; memb. rabb. in 4° in Sec. XV. 
Cod. 269. 2°. Pirke Avoth cum Commentario Maimonidis ac fusa ejus praefa- 

tione ; membr. rabb. in 4°. an. 1444- 
Cod. 273. 1°. Pirke Avoth seu Capitula patrum cum Com. Maimon. 
Cod. 327. 8°. Maimonidis Comm. in Pirke Avoth cum fusa praef. seu octo 

Perakim ex R. S. Tibbonides translatione. 
Cod. 353. P. A. seu capitula patrum cum Comm. Maimonidis, etc. Sec. XV. 
Cod. 438. 6°. M. Comm. in P. A. cum praef. Sam. Tibbonidis. Ad calc. vero 

Com. M. in P. A. haec reperiuntur " Finita est translatis comm. hujus 

tractatus ex lingua arab. in sanctam mensa tebeth an. 963 (chr. 1202) 

quem vetrit in arce Liinel sapiens philosophus, eruditus in omnia scien- 

tia, R. Sam. fil. sapientis magni R. Jeh. aben. Tib. fel. m. Granatensis 

hispanus." 
Cod. 1161. 2°. Pirke avoth cum commentario M. et fusa ejus prefatione. An. 

1419. 
Cod. 1246. 1°. R. M. M. Ferachim, Capitula de facultatibus animae seu fusa 

praefatio ad P. A. 

2°. P. A. seu Capitula patrum, cum M. com. ex versione R. aben T. 

Sec. XIV. 

1 Margoliouth, Hebrew and Samaritan Mss., London, 1893. a See supra, 
p. 24. 8 Mss. Codices Hebraici, Parma, 1803. 
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Cod. 1262. E. Mosis Maim. Tredecim articuli fidei et Corumentarius in P. A. 
cum fusa seu Capitibus de facu.li. animae. Anni 1454. 

Koniglichen Hqf und Staatsbibliotheti: in Muenchen 1 

128 1 . Maimonides (ni3N -dd 'b) voran die s. g. 8 Kapp. (297 12 , 327 7 ), h. von Sam. 
Tibbon ; N. 210 2 . Sp. curs XV Jahrh. 

210 3 . Schon. ital. rabb. XIV-XV J. dann verschied ; g 16 . 

35 b , ni3N -dd ifi-i'B s. N. 128 am Kand vow. f. 35, 35 b Raschi, 946 zu 
K. 6, etc. 

297 12 . 299 f. span. Curs, gross bis 62, 199 b-240, 296 ff. a. H31-9. 231 Maimoni- 
des (o'p-iA njiDiy s. n. 108) K. 3 ff. Saml. Tib.'s Vorw. f. 240 b angefangen. 

327 7 . (55b-71b) S"xt [D"D p hb>d im"i pawn Snjn a-inS ni3N njifD ipitb enthalt 
nur das Vorw. des TJebersetzers S. ibn Tib. und die oyis nmv (so zuletzt, 
vgl. 128 1 . Zeile 3, 4 im Akrost. des Abschreibes lautet : 

jdinS p«D pi an d<:idn 

-lannni nx-\n ija tijdS oSia uru nts> dS 

.njiDifS dj nyaifS phn |n> .on* 1 ™ 

401'. (Von der Hand des Cod. 400 XV-XVI J.) 269. Ms' acht Kapitel. Anf. 
und Mitte def ; s. Cod. 128 zuletzt Minuskel 1498. 

Koniglichen Bibliothek {Berlin) 2 

60 (Ms. Or. Qu. 498.) Kleine italien. Cursiv, gegen Ende XV (?) Jahrh. Be- 
sitzer: Benj. Pesaro. (max pddd) der talmud. Tractat Aboth, Text in 
grosserer Schrift & punktirt mit dem Commentar des Maimonides dessen 
Einleitung, bekannt als oyiB ruiDic (8 Kapitel) vorangeht. 

7B 2 (Ms. Or. Oct. 138.) Pergament, 303 Seiten, grosse schone span. rabb. Hand, 
etwa XIV Jahrh. S. 86 nun roDD V"t o"2V-h vwb (zuletzt) Commentar 
des Mose Maimonides zum Tractat Abot (ohne Text, vgl. Cod. 567, Fol. 
498 Qu 1 ). Der erste Abschreiber fand die Vorrede des TJebersetzers 
Sam'l ibn Tibbon erst nachtraglich und schrieb sie S. 293-303, etc. 



IT. MAHZORIM 
British Museum 

Harley 5686. -mnn for the whole year, Roman rite. Aboth with M.'s com- 
mentary and his Eight Chapters in Sam'l ibn Tibbon's transl. XVth 
century. 

Add. 16677. -mrro Roman rite, includes Aboth with Eight Chapters and com- 
mentary of M. in Hebrew translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon. XVth 
century. 

1 Steinschneider, Die Heb. Handschriften, Munich, 1875. 2 Steinschneider, 
Verzeichniss der Heb. Handschriften, Berlin, 1878. 
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Add. 27070. Part 1 of a nine, Roman rite, including Aboth with the Eight Chap- 
ters and Commentary of M. in Samuel ibn Tibbon's Hebrew translation. 
XVth century. 

Add. 19944-19945. iiinr, Roman rite, including Aboth with the Eight Chapters 
and Commentary of M. in the Hebrew translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon. 
a.d. 1441. 

De Rossi Library 

Cod. 63. Mahzor . . . item Pirke Aboth cum com. Maimonidis membr. rabb. 

in 4° min. Sec. XV. M.'s com. in Pirke Avoth quem in Machazorim 

passim, addi supra animadvertimus, est ex Hebr. versione R. Samuelis 

Aben Tibbon. Occurrunt etiam ejusdem M. octo Perakim seu capita. 
Cod. 260. Mahzor . . . Accedunt Pirke Avoth seu Capitula patrum cum com. 

M. . . . memb. rabb. fol. min. sec. XV. M. com. Pirke Av. et epistola 

de resurrectione sunt ex versione R. Samuelis Aben Tib. ; ac prior ille 

praefixaim, habet fucam auctonus praefationem, seu Capitula de facultati 

bus animae. 
Cod. 378. Mahzor seu Purim et Pesach cum libro Esther, etc. — et. M. Com. 

P. A. ex versione S. Aben T. memb. rabb. Mutilis in 4° : maj. sec. XIII. 
Vetustus codex singularibus, instructus lectionibus, etc. 
Cod. 403. Mahzor hisp. cum Sect, biblicia ac Psal. occurr. . . . P. A. cum 

com. M. Minhag seu Treves, memb. rabbin, in 8° an. 1470. 
Cod. 420. Mahzor Hal. ; cum Ruth, etc. P. A. cum Com. M. sec. XV. 
Cod. 740. Mahzor ital. . . . Pirke Avoth cum comm. Maimonidis, membr. 

rabb. fol. min. vel. 4° Maj. Sec. XV. 
Cod. 767. Mahzor ital. . . . P. A. cum comm. M. membr. rabb. in fol. an 

1463. 
Cod. 770. P. A. cum M. Comment, hebr. verso a R. S. aben Tib. Sec. XIV. 
Cod. 802. Mahzor italicuin . . . P. A. cum com. M. ei Perachim seu VHI 

capitibus. Sec. XV. 
Cod. 814. Mahzor ritus italici . . . P. A. . . . cum comm. M. ej. ° Perachim 

membr. ital. 1489. 
Cod. 955. Mahzor hisp. . . . P. A. cum com. M. ; membram hisp. fol. sec. 

XIV vel XV. 
Cod. 959. Mahzor romanum ° vel italicum . . . P. A. cum com. M. ac Jarchii 

ej. M. Perachim an. 1400. 
Note. — Maimonides com. in P. A. qui est consueta Sam. Tibbonidis 

versione praemittur interpretis et auctoris altera fusior de animae facul- 

tatibus quam scemone perachim seu octo capitula inscripsit. 
Cod. 1212. Machazor italicum . . . P. A. cum com. M. ac fusa ejus praef. seu 

Octo Capitibus. Sec. XV. 

Jewish Theological Seminary (New York) 
Mahzor. Roman rite, fourteenth or fifteenth century. 1 

1 See supra, pp. 24-25. 
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EDITIONS OF THE SHEMONAH PERAKIM 

The Perakim are found in all editions of the Mishnah and 
Talmud which contain the Commentary of Maimonides. 1 The 
text of the Perakim contained in the first edition of the Mishnah 
agrees substantially with that found in the Commentary on Abot 
which has been collated by the editor, and designated by So. 
Both were printed by Soncino. la The Perakim in the first 
edition of the Talmud are practically in accord with these. 

The Commentary on Abot with the Perakim was incorporated 
into the Italian ritual (1484) and also into the Greek ritual 
(since 1520). 2 They may also be found in the Mahzorim of the 
Soncino Brothers, Soncino, 1485 (finished, Casal Maggiore, 
I486), 3 and Rimini, 1521, and in the Bologna edition of the 
Mahzor, 1540-1541.* 

EDITIONS OF ABOT WITH THE SHEMONAH PERAKIM 

1. Abot with commentary of Maimonides, including the She- 
monah Perakim, Soncino, 1484 ; described on page 25. 

2. pi p bran-oK prop \n n sn oaain "B ds» rroK p-is 
max rbra nn -i&Kan ntra 8ipi bwn-DK mim, 1545. 
n»ty nfcwrii. 5 4°. 

3. fi'138 p"®, with commentary of Maimonides, London, 
5532 (1772). 6 12°. 

SEPARATE EDITIONS 

1. Hurwitz, Abraham. 6 . . . Dm 38 '» JlXtT D."m8 1DH 1BD 

DpIB nJIBW b? pimn TDW 13. Lublin, Kalonymos 
ben Mordechai Jafe und sein Sohn Chojyim. 1574. 

2. BWrfiBTK VWn W8 . . . VW Vienna, 1798. 8°. 

1 See Furst, Bibliotheca Judaica, vol. II, p. 309. Ia See supra, p. 25. 2 HUh., 
pp. 437-438. CaJaZ. Sodi., 1890, 2483. 3 See Antonucei, Catalogo, etc., p. 115. 
HUb., p. 438, n. 477. 4 Rosin, Ethik, p. 31, n. 2. 6 See Catalogue of the 
Cohen Library, Baltimore, Md. 6 Other editions of the same are Lublin, 1616 ; 
ib., 1622 ; Krakau, 1577 ; ib., 1602. See Furst, loc. cit. Hurwitz was a pupil 
of R. Moses Isserles ; see Monatsch. fur Gesch. und Wissenschaft des Judenthum 
(1903), vol. XI, p. 163, n. 1. ' According to the preface, it follows a Latin 
text, presumably that of Pococke, but its text is hardly different from that of the 
other editions. 
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3. Lichtenstein (Abraham ben Eliezer). jlpTll p15t |Tt l&D 

S-piatT pa^a "is too irm "p"ia »n by nova rrnon. 

Wilna, 1799. (BJpn) Kl'm. 4°. (Contains only chap- 
ters I-V.) 

4. TV M1JCSD-1S3 ,, K JWB^t "IS! B'tt D3&T! 1 ? Dpia ,131»tr 

SDKJDIK !5B-|^D3a-|3JS pW. Basel, 1804. Printed by 
Wilhelm Haas. 1 

5. Salomon, Gotthold. 2 . . . ttplB ."WOW SblS ppfiB npSn 

fwsNtK'rna waxSKsriB B^a iai« B2tsnsa , s D'oanS 
nob |as ,L ? tttds jabt nabrc nsa jnsnsa paip-isaa* 

■"ibn. Dessau, Moses Philippsohn, 1809. 8°. With 
vowels. 

6. Beer, Michal. DDanS ffplB rmtW. Le huit Ohapitres 

de Maimonide, etc., trad, en franc. 8°. Paris, 1811. 

7. Acht Abschnitte 3 . . . aus dent Arabischen. Braunschweig, 

1824. 8°. 

8. Falkenheim, S. Die Uthik des Maimonides oder Schemoneh 

Perakirn; deutsch bearbeit. Konigsberg, 1832. 8°. 

9. COaiS Dp-ia PUiarc. De Acht Hoofdstukken van Mai- 

monides. Bevattende zijne Zielkundige Verhandeling. 
Het Hebreeuiosch op nieuw nagezien en in het Nederduitsch 
vertaald.* Groningen, S. J. Oppenheim, 1845. 

io. siucki, David. Doa-inS op^a marc in b*r\w nasn. 

Contains also a biography of Samuel Ibn Tibbon and 
notes. Warsaw, 1863. 

ii. Wolf, Michai. pwbb unna pnsa noaib apia rmaw 
tvnsn vby *pui *f»ni bw ma dis-6 *om mew 

nW OS nwnn. Lemberg, 1876 (Follows ed. Dessau, 
1809). With vowels, but unreliable. 

COMMENTARIES, ANNOTATED EDITIONS, AND 
TRANSLATIONS 
The commentaries on the Perakirn are found in some of the 
above-mentioned editions. They are the DITQK 1DI1 1BD by 

1 Haas was a member of the Acad, der mech. Kunste in Berlin. 2 HXJb., 
p. 438. Salomon was a teacher at the Freischule in Dessau ; Beer, Babbi Moses 
ben Maimon, p. 72. 3 Catalogue of Hebrew Books in the British Museum, 
p. 587. 4 A copy is found in the Columbia University Library (N.Y.). 
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Hurwitz, which is found in all editions of the Talmud which 
contain Maimonides' commentary, 1 and that of Lichtenstein in 

his pnst ]"n *isd. 

The annotated editions are those of Vienna, 1798 ; Dessau, 
1809 ; Groningen, 1845 ; Warsaw, 1863 ; and Lemberg, 1876. 

The popularity of the Perakim is evident from the fact that 
they have been translated many times into various languages. 
The following is a list of the translations : — 

a. Latin. — The Perakim in Latin 2 are found in : — 

(1) Pococke's Porta Mosis, from the Arabic. (2) The trans- 
lation of the Mishnah, with the commentaries of Maimonides 
and Bartinora, by Surenhusius. 2a (3) The unedited transla- 
tion of Maimonides' Commentary on Abot, by Jacob Manti- 
nus. 3 (4) The translation of Maimonides' Commentary on 
Abot, by C. C. Uythage 4 . 

b. Grerman. — In the editions of (1) Vienna, 1798 ; (2) Haas, 
Basel, 1804 ; (3) Salomon, Dessau, 1809 ; (4) Wolff, Leipzig, 
1863 and Leiden, 1903, from the Arabic ; (5) Wolf, Lemberg, 
1876 ; (6) by M. Rawicz, in Kommentar des Maimonides zu den 
Spriichen der Vater, ins Deutsche ubertragen, 1910, pp. 1-47. 
Portions of chapters I and VIII are translated by Beer, in R. 
Moses ben Maimon. 

c. French. — Beer, Paris, 1811 ; Jules Wolff,** Paris, 1912. 

d. Dutch. — Groningen, 1845. 

e. English. — Hebrew Review, edited by Morris J. Raphall, 
London, Volumes I and II (1834-1835). 5 

1 See Furst, loc. cit. 2 Jaraczewski {ZPhKr, XL VI, p. 23) refers to a 
Latin translation which appeared in Bologna in 1520. 2a Mishnah sive totius 
Hebraeorum juris, rituum, antiquitatum, ac legum oralium systema cum Maimo- 
nidis et Bartenorae commentariis integris. Accednnt variorum auctorum notae 
Latinate donavit G. Surenhusius. Amstelaedami, 1698-1703. 3 Jak. Mantino 
(A. in Tortosa) Octo Capita M. Mosis Maimonidis . . . in versione latina, etc. 
Bologna, 1526. 4°. See Furst, loc. cit.; HUb., p. 438. 4 Cnej. Cornel. 

Uythage (in Leyden), Explicatio B. Mosis Maimonidis . . ■ complectens octo 
capita, etc., Leyden, 1683. 8°. HUb., p. 438. 4 * See Jew. Chronicle (London), 
No. 2255, p. 30. 5 Incomplete and very free. Chapter IV is translated by Coup- 
land in Thoughts and Aspirations of the Ages, London, 1895, pp. 206 ff. 



FOEEWORD 

The author, Rabbi Moses (may God preserve him!) said: 1 
"We have already explained in the introduction to this work 
(i. e. the Commentary on the Mishnah) the reason the author 
of the Mishnah had for putting this treatise (Abot) in this 
Order (Nezikin) 2 . We have also mentioned the great benefit 
that is to be derived from this treatise, and have promised 
many times in preceding passages to discuss certain important 
points at some length in commenting upon it. For, although 
the contents of the treatise seem clear and easy to under- 
stand, yet to carry out all that it contains is not a simple 
matter for everybody. Moreover, not all of its contents is in- 
telligible without ample comment, withal that it leads to great 
perfection and true happiness. For these reasons, I have deemed 
it advisable here to go into a more lengthy discussion. Besides, 
our Rabbis of blessed memory have said, "He who wishes to 
be saintly, let him practise the teachings of Abot" 3 . Now, 
there is nothing that ranks so high with us as saintliness, 
unless it be prophecy, and it is saintliness that paves the way 
to prophecy; as our Rabbis of blessed memory said, "Saintliness 
leads to holy inspiration." 4 Thus, their words make it clear 



1 See Hebrew text p. 5, n. 2. The introductory words are by ibn Tibbon. 

2 See Goldsohmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, I, Berlin, 1897, Einleitung 
in die MiSnah von Moses Maimonides, p. XXX; and Hebreiv Review, vol. 
I, p. 191. 

3 Baba Kamma, 30 a: ^o D"p , 7 NTDn 'ineb "»m ind wr mi,T "an n»s 
.roanan "^d rh 'now masn ^na n»N «an ypmn 

4 'Abodah Zarah, 20b: Ntan nm" t6 rnraa rm» niw *rt rwaa niTDn 
,n»np <rb rwa» Ntan nun' 
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that the putting into practice of the teachings of this tractate 
leads one to prophecy. I shall later expound the truth of this 
assertion, hecause upon it depends a .number of ethical prin- 
ciples. 

Further, I deem it fit to preface the commentary on the re- 
spective Halakot 1 proper by some useful chapters, from which 
the reader may learn certain basic principles which may later 
serve as a key to what I am going to say in the commentary. 
Know, however, that the ideas presented in these chapters and 
in the following commentary are not of my own invention; 
neither did I think out the explanations contained therein, 2 
but I have gleaned them from the words of the wise occurring in 
the Midrashim, in the Talmud, and in other of their works, 
as well as from the words of the philosophers, ancient and 
recent, and also from the works of various authors, 3 as one 



1 I. e., the verses of Abot. 

2 See H. Malter, Shem Tob Joseph Palquera, in JQB (new series), vol. I, 
p. 163, n. 21. 

3 The "ancient" philosophers upon whom M. drew, although not always 
from the sources (see Munk, Guide, I, p. 345, n. 4; Rosin, Ethik, p. 5, 
n. 4), are Socrates, Plato, the Stoics, especially Aristotle (see Introduction, 
p. 5, n. 2), Alexander of Aphrodisias (Moreh, I, 31 ; II, 3), and Themistius 
(Ibid., I, 71). By the "recent" philosophers M. means Abu Nasr al-Farabi 
(Ibid., I, 73, 74; II, 15, 18, 19; III, 18), Ibn Sina, al-Gazzali, Abu Bekr Ibn 
al-Zaig (Ibid., I, 74; II, 24 twice; III, 29), but hardly Ibn Roshd (Averroes). 
The "works of various authors" refers to the ethical writings of M.'s 
Jewish predecessors, among whom were Saadia, Ibn Gabirol, Bahya, Bar 
Hiya, Ibn Zaddik, Yehudah ha-Levi, Abraham Ibn Ezra, and Ibn Daud. 
See M.'s Letter to Ibn Tibbon, in Kobe? Teshubot ha-Rambam, II, 28b; 
Munk, Ibid., I, p. 107, n. 1; p. 345, n."4; p. 433, n. 2; 434, n. 4; III, p. 417, 
n. 2, and p. 438, n. 4; Beer, Rabbi Moses ben Maimon pp. 47-50; Geiger, 
Nachgelassene Schriften, III, Moses ben Maimon, p. 41 ; Kaufmann, Attri- 
butenlehre, p. 324, n. 186; Rosin, Ibid., pp. 5-25, 96, n. 3; Wolff, Acht Capitel, 
Introduction, XII-XIII; Cohen, Charakteristik, in Moses ben Maimon, I p. 79 ; 
in JE, articles on the Greek, Arabic, and Jewish philosophers mentioned 
in this note, and article by I. Broyde, Arabic Philosophy— Its Influence 
on Judaism, II, p. 58. On M.'s relation to Ibn Roshd, see Munk, Notice 
sur Joseph ben-Jehouda, p. 31, and n. 1; Steinschneider, Catal. Bodl, Moses 

Maimonides. 

c* 
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should accept the truth from whatever source it proceeds. 1 
Sometimes, I may give a statement in full, word for word in 
the author's own language, but there is no harm in this, and 
it is not done with the intention of glorifying myself by pre- 
senting as my own something that was said by others before 
me, since I have just confessed (my indebtedness to others), 
even though I do not say "so and so said", which would ne- 
cessitate useless prolixity. Sometimes, too, the mentioning of 
the name of the authority drawn upon might lead one who 
lacks insight to believe that the statement quoted is faulty, and 
wrong in itself, because he does not understand it. Therefore, 
I prefer not to mention the authority, for my intention is only 
to be of service to the reader, and to elucidate for him the 
thoughts hidden in this tractate. I shall now begin the 
chapters, which, in accordance with my intention, are to serve 
here as an introduction, which is to consist of eight chapters. 

i See Jaraczewski, Die Ethik des Maimonides, etc., in ZPhKr., XLVI, 
p. 9; and H. Matter, Ibid., p. 169, n. 31. 



CHAPTER I 

CONCERNING THE HUMAN SOUL AND ITS FACULTIES • 

Know that the human soul is one, 2 hut that it has many 
diversified activities. Some of these activities have, indeed, been 
called souls, which has given rise to the opinion that man has 
many souls, as was the belief of the physicians, with the result 
that the most distinguished of them 3 states in the introduction 
of his book that there are three souls, the physical, the vital, 
and the psychical. 4 These activities are called faculties and 

1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Scheyer, Psychol. 
Syst. d. Maim., c. I; Jaraczewski, ZPhKr., XLVI, pp. 9 — 10; and Rosin, 
Ethik, p. 45 ff. A summary of the Perakim is found in Speier, The Three- 
fold Cord (London, 1891), Appendix. 

2 In Moreh, I, 41, M. explains the term soul (tfDJ) as being " the vital- 
ity which is common to all sentient beings." Cf. Aristotle, De Anima, 
c. 1 (ed. Hicks, pp.50 and 51), "Hence soul is the first actuality of a 
natural body having in it the capacity of life." On the homonymous use 
of the word tt>BJ, see Moreh, loc. cit. 

3 Hippocrates, the creator of medical science. See Rosin, Ethik, p. 45; 
Wolff, Acht Capitel, p. 1, n. 2; M. Schloessinger, in JE., VI, p. 403. 

* M. opposes the belief in the existence of three souls, but uses this 
classification to designate a threefold division of the soul's faculties, al- 
though, later in this chapter (see infra, pp. 38 — 39), he divides the faculties into 
five classes. In Moreh, III, 12, he points to the threefold division of the 
faculties, where he says, "all physical, psychical, and vital forces and 
organs that are possessed by one individual are found also in the other 
individuals." See, also, ibid., Ill, 46 (end), where the appetitive (niKnn), the 
vital (fflffln), and the psychic (rWBJn) faculties are enumerated. Bahya, 
Ibn Gabirol, and Ibn Zaddik seem to have believed in the existence of 
three souls in man. See I. Broyde in JE., vol. xi, art. Soul. Abraham 
ibn Daud, in Emunah Ramah, I, 6 (ed. Weil, 1842), also, opposed the belief 
of the physicians, supporting the Aristotelian view of the unity of the soul, 
as did M. Consult Scheyer, Psychol. Syst. d. Maim., p. 11, n. 3; Munk, 
Guide, I, p. 355, n. 1; idem, Melanges, p. 38, n. 1; p. 40, n. 3; p. 54, n. 2; 
Rosin, Ethik, p. 45, n. 1; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, p. 398, n. 60. 
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parts, so that the phrase "parts of the soul," frequently employed 
by philosophers, is commonly used. By the word "parts", how- 
ever, they do not intend to imply that the soul is divided into 
parts as are bodies, but they merely enumerate the different 
activities of the soul as being parts of a whole, the union of 
which makes up the soul. 

Thou knowest that the improvement of the moral qualities 
is brought about by the healing of the soul and its activities. 1 
Therefore, just as the physician, who endeavors to cure the 
human body, must have a perfect knowledge of it in its entirety 
and its individual parts, just as he must know what causes 
sickness that it may be avoided, and must also be acquainted 
with the means by which a patient may be cured, so, likewise, 
he who tries to cure the soul, wishing to improve the moral 
qualities, must have a knowledge of the soul in its totality^ and 
its parts, must know how to prevent it from becoming diseased, 
and how to maintain its health. 2 

So, I say that the soul has five faculties; the nutritive [also 
known as the "growing" faculty], the sensitive, the imaginative, 



1 The phrase, the improvement of the moral qualities (Jinan ]lpn, Ar. 
J>&65s6n nx^SK), is one which M. probably borrowed from Ibn Gabirol, author 
of Tifckun Middot ha-Nefesh (The Improvement of the Moral Qualities) to 
designate the practical task of ethics. Cf. Rosin, Ethik, pp. 12, 37, n. 5. 
M. is not concerned with a theoretical discussion of ethics, but with the 
problem as to how one's moral qualities are to be improved, which is a 
practical question. Therefore, the science of curing the soul is to him as 
practical as is that of healing the body. What Aristotle says in Eth. Nic, 
II, 2 may well apply here. "Since, then, the object of the present treatise 
is not mere speculation, as it is of some others (for we are inquiring not 
merely that we may know what virtue is, but that we may become virtuous, 
else it would be useless), we must consider as to the particular actions 
how we are to do them, because, as we have just said, the character of 
the habits that shall be formed depends on these." 

2 Philo, too, speaks of a physician of the soul (Quod Omnis Probus 
Liber, I, 2). Cf. Eth. Nic., I, 12, where Aristotle states that it is necessary 
for the Politician (moralist) to have a certain knowledge of the nature 
of the soul, just as it is for the oculist to have a knowledge of the whole 
body, and in fact more so, as Politics (ethics) is more important than the 
healing art. 
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the appetitive, and the rational. 1 "We have already stated 
in this chapter that our words concern themselves only with the 
human soul; for the nutritive faculty by which man is nourished 
is not the same, for instance, as that of the ass or the horse. 
Man is sustained by the nutritive faculty of the human soul, 
the ass thrives by means of the nutritive faculty of its soul, 
and the palm-tree 2 nourishes by the nutritive faculty peculiar 
to its soul. Although we apply the same term nutrition to all 
of them indiscriminately, nevertheless, its signification is by no 
means the same. In the same way, the term sensation is used 
homonymously 3 for man and beast; not with the idea, however, 



1 M. agrees with Aristotle as to the number of the divisions of the 
faculties of the soul, but instead of the latter's faculty of motion, has that 
of imagination. Swd/ias b" etirofiep 'hpeirnnbv fltn), 6peKTiK6v (YlWrilsn), alo^nfrmiv 
(EWDit), tamp-uAu Kara, Timor, duu>or]TiK6i> (^3tffit). De Anima, II, 3, ed. Hicks, 
pp. 58 and 59. M.'s division is preferable to that of Aristotle, motion being 
subservient to the appetitive and the rational faculties, as Aristotle himself 
states (De Motu Animalium, chaps. 6 and 8). M. considers motion, espe- 
cially that of the limbs of the body, to be dependent upon the appetitive 
faculty (see infra, p. 43), and to be "an accident pertaining to living things" 
(Moreh, I, 26). Of., also, ibid. I, 46 (13 pn mpD "?2K Tin DXJB nr« jnamw); 
and Aristotle, Physics, V, 2. See Scheyer, Psychol. Syst. d. Maim., p. 11, 
n. 3; p. 14, n. 4. Al-Earabi (niMSMn mbnnn, in *|"DNn 1BD, Leipzig, 1849, p. 2) 
divides the faculties as follows : nainn nam -niswtsn nDm(^3wn ofM.)maiBn ron 
emon nam. In making his division, M. seems to have had in mind the divi- 
sions of Aristotle and al-Earabi. By adding the nutritive faculty (]m), 
which Aristotle includes in his list, to the list of al-Farabi we have M.'s 
list. See Rosin, JEthik, p. 47, n. 4. 

2 See Hebrew text, c. I, p. 9, n. 9. 

3 DB»n *|intM; Ar. DDS^K "|K"in»K3, homonymously, i. e. the participation 
of two things in the same name. In Millot ha-Higgayon, c. XII, M. 
defines this term as follows. "If a noun has a number of significations 

it is a homonym The word \>V, which is used to designate the 

eye which sees, and a fountain, is a homonym. The common or appelative 
noun (see Munk, Guide, I, Introd., p. 6, n. 2) designates something common 
to two or more things, and by such a word we recognize, as regards each 
of these things, the class to which it belongs on account of the conception 
of the thing which each shares in common, as, for instance, the word 
living (Tl) which is applied to a man, a horse, a scorpion, and a fish; for 
life, which consists of nutrition and sensation, is a common possession of 
each one of these species." In this sense, the words nutrition (Jlti) and 
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that the sensation of one species is the same as that of another, 
for each species has its own characteristic soul distinct from 
every other, with the result that there necessarily arises from 
each soul activities peculiar to itself. It is possible, however, 
that an activity of one soul may seem to he similar to that of 
another, in consequence of which one might think that both 
belong to the same class, and thus consider them to be alike; but 
such is not the case. 

By way of elucidation, let us imagine that three_daj^k_pjlaces__ 
are illumined, one lit up by the sun shining upon it, the second 
by the moon, and the third by a flame. Now, in each of these 
places there" is light, but the efficient cause in the one case is 
the sun, in the other the moon, and in the third the fire. So 
it is with sensation and its causes. In man it is the human "n 
soul, in the ass it is the soul of the ass, and in the eagle, the ft 
soul of the eagle. These sensations have, moreover, nothing in 
common, except the homonymous term which is applied to them. 
Mark well this point, for it is very important, as many so-called 
philosophers have fallen into error regarding it, in consequence 
of which they have been driven to absurdities and fallacies. 

Returning to our subject of the faculties of the soul, let me 
say that the nutritive faculty consists of (1) the power of at- 
tracting nourishment to the body, (2) the retention of the same, 
(3) its digestion (assimilation), (4) the repulsion of superfluities, 
(5) growth, (6) procreation, and (7) the differentiation of the a 
nutritive juices that are necessary for sustenance from those 
which are to be expelled. 1 The detailed discussion of these 
seven faculties — the means by which and how they perform their 
functions, in which members of the body their operations are 
most visible and perceptible, which of them are always present, 
and which disappear within a given time — belongs to the science 
of medicine, and need not be taken up here. 

The faculty of sensation consists of the five well-known senses 

sensation (bwib) are homonyms. See Munk, Guide, I, Introd., p. 6, notes 
2 and 3; and Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, pp. 420, n. 91, 460, n. 148, 461, 
n. 149. 

1 The first four of these powers are discussed with more detail in 
Moreh, I, 72. See Munk, Guide, I, p. 367, n. 6. 
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of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling, the last of 
which is found over the whole surface. i>i_±he body, not being 
confined to any special member, as are .the" other four faculties. 
The imagination is that faculty which retains impressions of 
things perceptible to the mind, after they have ceased to affect 
directly the senses which conceived them. This faculty, com- 
bining some of these impressions and separating others from 
one another, thus constructs out of originally perceived ideas 
some of which it has never received any impression, and which 
it could not possibly have perceived. For instance, one may 
imagine an iron ship floating in the air, or a man whose head 
reaches the heaven and whose feet rest on the earth, or an 
animal with a thousand eyes, and many other similar impossi- 
bilties which the imagination may construct and endow with 
an existence that is fanciful. 1 In this regard, the Mutakallimun 2 

1 M. defines imagination in Moreh, I, 73, Tenth Proposition, Note. It 
is the opposite of the intellect which "analyzes^ and divides the component 
parts of things, it forms abstract ideas of them, represents them in their 
true form as well as in their causal relations, derives from one object a 
great many facts, which — for the intellect — totally differ from each other, 
just as two human individuals appear different to the imagination; it 
distinguishes that which is the property of the genus from that which is 
peculiar to the individual, — and no proof is correct unless founded on the 
former; the intellect further determines whether certain qualities of a 
thing are essential or non-essential. Imagination has none of these functions. 
It only perceives the individual, the compound in that aggregate condition 
in which it presents itself to the senses; or it c ombines things which 
exist separately, joins some of them together, and represents them all as 
one body or as a force of the body. Hence it is that some imagine a 
man with a horse's head, or with wings, etc. This is called a fiction, a 
phantasm; it is a thing to which nothing in the actual world corresponds. 
Nor can imagination in any way obtain a purely immaterial image of an 
object, however abstract the form of the image may be. Imagination ' 
yields, therefore, no_tesLlor„ the reality of a thing." Further (ibid. II, 36)' 
it is stated that part of the functions of the imagination is to retain im- 
pressions by the senses, to combine them, and chiefly to form images. 
The most perfect developement of the imaginative faculty results in 
prophecy. See infra, p. 47, and n. 3. 

2 The Mutakallimun were a sect of dogmatic or religious philosophers 
who tried to harmonize Mohammedan theology with Aristotelian philosophy. 
Starting with the "word of God" (kalam, \6yos), as contained in the Koran, 
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have fallen into grievous and pernicious error, as a result of 
which their false theories form the corner-stone of a sophistical 
system which divides things into the necessary, the possible, and 
the impossible; so that they believe, and have led others to 
helieve, that all creations of the imagination are possible, not 
having in mind, as we have stated, that this faculty may at- 
tribute existence to that which cannot possibly exist. 1 

The appetitive is that faculty by which a man desires, or 
loathes a thing, and from which there arise the following 

they endeavored to reconcile revelation with philosophy. I. T., in his 
Glossary of Strange Words, harshly criticizes them as "a sect of pseudo- 
scientists without wisdom." T. J. De Boer says of their system of philo- 
sophy, "An assertion, expressed in logical or dialectic fashion, whether 
verbal or written, was called by the Arabs, — generally, but more particularly 
in religious teaching— Kalam (A&yos), and those who advanced such 
assertions were called Mutakattimun. The name was transferred from the 
individual assertion to the entire system, and it covered also the intro- 
ductory, elementary observations on Method, — and so on. Our best de- 
signation for the science of the Kalam is 'Theological Dialectics' or 
simply 'Dialectics', and in what follows we may translate Mutakallimun 
by 'Dialecticians'," Geschichte der Philosophic im Islam, Stuttgart, 1901, 
p. 43 ff. ; Eng. ed., London, 1903, pp. 42-43. To M. we are indebted for 
a knowledge of the details of the system of the Mutakallimun, which he 
describes in a masterly way in his famous attack on the Kalam {Moreh, 
I, 71 — 76). He is vehemently opposed to them, not because of the views they 
held in regard to the universe and God, many of which coincided with 
his own, but on account of the method they pursued in arriving at their 
conclusions. On the Mutakallimun, and the Kalam, see Yehudah ha-Levi, 
Cuzari, c. V; Munk, Melanges, pp. 311-312, 318 ff.; idem, article Arabes, 
in Dictionnaire des Sciences philosophiques; idem, Notice sur It. Saadia 
Gam, p. 156 ff.; idem, Guide, I, p. 335, n. 2; Steinschneider, Heb. Lit, 
p. 117; idem, HUb., p. 415; Xaufmann, Attributenlehre, see index; M. Gut- 
mann, Das Beligionsphil. Syst. d. Mutakallimun nach der Berichte des Mai- 
mun, Leipzig, 1885; Ludwig Stein, in AGPh., vol. XI, pp. 330-334; 
Schreiner, Der Kalam in der judischen Literatur, Berlin, 1895; S. Horo- 
vitz, in ZDMG, 57, p. 177 ff.; I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen ilber den Islam, 
(Heidelberg, 1910), p. 100 f.; 127 f.; 129; 172 f.; 177 f.; etc. 

1 Cf. Moreh, I, 73, Tenth Proposition, in which M. describes the theory 
of admissibility of the Mutakallimun, which forms the principal support 
of their doctrine (nosn lies inn irrar niffx rvnwn ntti kvi mnwn nmpnn 
D^non). Everything conceived by the imagination, they maintain, is ad- 
mitted_as possible. Cf., also, ibid., I, 49; III, 15. See Scheyer, Psychol. 
Sy st. d. Ifoiw.Tpp. 12-13; Munk, Guide, I, p. 400, n. 2. 
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activities: the pursuit of an object or flight from it, inclination 
and avoidance, anger and affection, fear and courage, cruelty 
and compassion, love and hate, and many other similar psychic 
qualities. 1 All parts of the body are subservient to these ac- 
tivities, as the ability of the hand to grasp, that of the foot to 
walk, that of the eye to see, and that of the heart to make 
one bold or timid. Similarity, the other members of the body, 
whether external or internal, are instruments, of the appetitive 
faculty. 2 

Season, that faculty peculiar to man, enables him to under- 
stand, reflect, acquire knowledge of the sciencesTancTto discriminate 
between proper" and" improper actions.* Its functions are partly 
practical and partly speculative (theoretical), the practical being, in 
turn, either mechanical or intellectual. By means of the spe- 
culative power, man knows things as they really are, and which, ( 
by their nature, are not subject to change. These are called 
the sciences 4 in general. The mechanical power is that by 



i D"UBJn o'ipbn, psychic accidents. Cf. Moreh, I, 51. "It is a self- 
e yidpjt fact that the attribute is not inherent in the object to which it 
is ascribed, but it is superadded to its essence, and is consequently an ac- 
cident." See, also, ibid., I, 73. Fourth Proposition. With M.'s description 
of the appetitive faculty compare that of al-Earabi, in niKXBin m^nnn, p. 2: 
in ,imb iraif is -am vpyvs rwuKn rmiwinn nvr m iwk km rmworn 
rwrrii ,Tman mjmni ,nan«ni raoem ,t.t ni jinprnw in ,wd«b ,, i» is imsrrw 
.»sw npe "iKBn niMrnni /w»*ni ,jisvn warn ,jiniaani 

2 Cf. Moreh, 1,46 : »s:n rrtossb n^a tfm MMBni ana nsnan ins rimo D^ia D^an 
'31 ms^nnisn. All the organs of the body are employed in the various 
actions of the soul. Cf. Aristotle, Be Anima, HI, 10, ed. Hicks, pp. 152 
and 153. 

3 Cf. Millot ha-Higgayon, c. XIV (beg.) : "The word dibbur as used by 
former philosophers of cultured nations, is a homonym having three 
significations. In the first place, it is used to designate that power 
peculiar to man by which he forms conceptions, acquires a knowledge of 
the sciences, and differentiates between the proper and the improper. 
This is called the reasoning faculty or soul." Cf. Ibn Daud, Emunah 
Ramah, I, 6. 

4 Cf. Eth. Nic, VI, 3 : "What science is is plain from the following con- 
siderations, if one is to speak accurately, instead of being led away by 
resemblances. For we all conceive that what we scientifically know cannot 
be otherwise than it is So, then, whatever comes within the 
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which the arts, such as architecture, agriculture, medicine, and 
navigation are) acquired. 1 The intellectual power is that by 
which one, when he intends to do an act, reflects upon what 
he has premeditated, considers, the possibility of performing it, 
and, if he thinks it possiBle^dgcides how it should be done. 2 

This is all we have deemed it necessary to say in this regard 
concerning the soul. Know, however, that the soul, whose facul- 
ties and parts we have described above, and which is_a unit, 
may be compared to matter in that it likewise has a form, 
which is reason. If the form (reason) does not communicate its 
impression to the soul, then the disposition existing in the soul 
to receive that form is of no avail, and exists to no purpose, 
as Solomon says, "Also in the want of knowledge in the soul 
there is nothing good". 3 This means that if a soul has not 



range of science is by necessity, and therefore eternal — because all things 
are so which exist necessarily. — and all eternal things are without be- 
ginning, and indestructible." 

1 Of. Millot ha-Higgayon, loc. cit.: ibw cpum b» ffBHpn ^»s route D»m 
naanB nnan bs isop^i ^raNten nnwan te bs p ai lni^a-i jws nBan te by 
rrwa nante yh n&vw nisi niaxnni nnuna nn« to wijm jrfstv naste Ktmfrva. 
Of., also, Eth. Nic. VI, 4, on "Art." 

2 With M.'s definition of the rational faculty compare that of al-Farabi 
(musBjn nitenn, p. 2) : roastem ninann man mvp in -ib>k ton lannn nam. 
See Rosin, Ethik, p. 47, n. 4; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, p. 398, and 
note 60. On this faculty and its functions, see Scheyer, Psychol. Syst. d. 
Maim., pp. 14-29; Eosin, Ethik, pp. 49-51, and Wolff, Acht Capitel, 
p. 7, n. 1. 

The following scheme will elucidate the divisions of the functions of 
the rational faculty, according to M. 

Reason ('town nan /iiain nan ,mmisn vssn ; 

Ar. pBMte) 

I ' ■■:>.* -, p..- tJlU^t, 

Practical (nnMS; Ar. ™te») Theoretical ("SV9 ,mv» nante; 



I 



Ar."nfcj) 



Mechanical (niaffnB fOKte Intellectual COJMIB ; Sciences (niBan; Ar. Blto); 

C I & 4t>w route ; Ar. ™tsb) ; u w <n^rf f d-SA^ 

Ar.'Srm) rtlit I i 

Architecture, etc. »,^ * *.$(■_,< 



a Prov. XIX, 2. 
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attained a form but remains without intelligence, its existence 
is not- a good one. 1 However, this is not the place for us to 
discuss such problems as that of form, matter, and the number 
of different kinds of intelligence, and their means of acquisition; 2 
nor is it necessary for what we have to say concerning the 
subject of ethics, but is more appropriately to be discussed in 
the Book on Prophecy, which we mention (elsewhere). 3 
Now I conclude this chapter, and begin the next. 

1 M. considers matter and form in the Aristotelian sense. The prin- 
cipia of all existing, transient things are matter, form, and the absence 
of a particular form (Moreh, I, 17). Matter ("i»in /rilNfi, 4 8\rj) consists 
of the underlying, basic substance of a thing, which has a potential but 
not a real existence, its true nature consisting in the property of never 
being without a disposition to receive a form (ibid., Ill, 8). Every sub- 
stance is endowed with a form (mis, nils, to rfSos), or incoporeal being 
(ibid., II, 12), by means of which that substance is what it is. That is, 
through form that which is potentially in existence comes into real exi- 
stence (Aristotle, Physics, II, 3; Metaphysics, I, 3), and upon it the reality 
and essence of a thing depend. When the form is destroyed, the thing's 
existence is terminated (Moreh, III, 69). As soon as a substance has 
received a certain form, the absence or privation (Tl»nn, m»^N) of that 
form which it has just received has ceased, and it is replaced by the privation 
of another form, and so on with all possible forms (ibid., I, 17). Of. 
Aristotle, Physics, I, 5-7; also in mi, c. IX. Matter is constantly seeking 
to cast off the form it has in order to receive another, and so form does 
not remain permanently in a substance. M. aptly compares matter to a 
faithless wife, who, although not being without a husband, continually 
seeks another man in his place (Moreh, III, 8). The soul, according to 
Aristotle, is the form of the body which, as matter, has merely a potential- 
ity for existence. See supra, p. 37, n. 2. He says, "It must follow, then, that 
soul is substance in the sense that it is the form of a natural body having 
in it the capacity of life." (Be Anima, II, 1, ed. Hicks, pp. 48 and 49). 
M. agrees with this, and says in Yesode ha-Torah, IV, 8. "The soul of 
all flesh is its form which God has given it." The human soul, however, 
needs in turn a form in order that it may become a reality. The soul's 
form is, as M. states here, reason (b^W, bpv, mvs), or more definitely the 
acquired reason (nipin bvs; see Scheyer, Psychol. Syst. d. Maim., c. Ill; 
also p. 59, note E; p. 65 ff., especially p. 66), and it this that makes man 
what he is. Of. Moreh, I, 7. "It is acknowledged that a man who does 
not possess this form, is no man." 

2 See Moreh, I, 68; Scheyer, ibid., c. II, c. Ill, and especially Munk, 
Guide, I, pp. 304-308, note. 

3 In Perek Helek, Seventh Article of Faith (Holzer, Dogmenlehre, p. 24; 
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I. Friedlaender, Arabic Writings of M., p. 32), M. mentions his intention 
of writing a Book on Prophecy and a Booh of Harmony (lniK m» "\ytfn 
'3i m pD»n» 'JKff nmasn ibds in vw nti>K mumn wea dk vaipt^), for the 
purpose of elucidating the exoteric lessons of the prophets and of the 
Midrashim. After having started, however, he abandoned this intention, 
and later incorporated the material for the Book on Prophecy in the Moreh, 
Part II, in chapters 32 to 48, and that of the Book of Harmony (1BD 
nswnn) he scattered throughout the Moreh. See Moreh, I, Introd.; Bloch, 
Charakteristik und Inhaltsangabe des Moreh Nebuchim, in Moses ben Maimon, 
I, pp. 7, 8 and 15. 



CHAPTER II 

CONCERNING THE TRANSGRESSIONS OF THE 

FACULTIES OF THE SOUL AND THE DESIGNATION 

OF THOSE FACULTIES WHICH ARE THE SEAT OF 

THE VIRTUES AND THE VICES » 

Know that transgressions and observances of the Law have 
their origin only in two of the faculties of the soul, namely, 
the sensitive 2 and the appetitive, and that to these two faculties 
alone are to he ascfTDe3~"alT~' transgressions and observances. 
The faculties of nutrition and imagination do not give rise to 
observance or transgression, for in connection with neither is 
there any (conscious or voluntary) act. That is, man cannot 
consciously suspend their functions, nor can he curtail any one 
of their activities. The proof of this is that the functions of 
both these faculties, the nutritive and the imaginative, continue 
to be operative when one is asleep, which is not true of any 
other of the soul's faculties. 3 



1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Scheyer, Psychol. 
Syst. d. Maim., p. 102 ff. ; Jaraczewski, ZPhKr., XLVI p. 10; and Rosin, 
Ethik, p. 5-t ff. On the title, see Hebrew text, c. II, p. 14, n. 1 and 2. 

2 In ascribing transgressions and observances to the faculty of sensation, 
M. differs from Aristotle who asserts that sense is the originating cause 
of no moral action, since brutes, too, are possessed of sense, but are in no 
ways partakers of moral actions (Eth. Nic., VI, 2). M., however, draws a 
distinction between the sensitive faculty of man and that of animals. Sen- 
sation as applied to man and beast is a homonymous term, the sensitive 
faculty of man being different from that of all other animate beings. See 
supra, c. I, pp. 39 — 40. 

3 M. differs from al-Farabi who ascribes participation in moral and im- 
moral acts to all the faculties of the soul (niKSOJn ril^nnn, p. 35 ff.). The 
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As regards the rational faculty, uncertainty prevails (among 
philosophers) i , but I maintain that observance and transgression 
may also originate in this faculty, in so far as one believes a 
true or a false doctrine, though no action which may be de- 
signated as an observance or a transgression results there- 
from. 2 Consequently, as I said above, these two faculties (the 



latter, however, does not consider nutrition to be one of the faculties. 
Abraham ibn Daud, including nutrition among the soul's faculties, allots 
to each a cardinal virtue (Emunah Ramah, III, p. 110). Aristotle excludes 
the imagination as one of the faculties directly affecting the performance 
of virtues, but considers it as producing movement through the agency 
of appetency (De Anima, III, 10). M., later, departs somewhat from the 
view he holds in the Perahim regarding the imagination, and, in agreement 
with Aristotle, considers it to be bound up indirectly, through the appeti- 
tive faculty, with conscious activity (see Scheyer, ibid., pp. 98, and 105). 
This is the sense of the passage in Moreh, II, 4, where he states that 
animate beings move either by instinct (V2B considered equivalent to ns 
Yiwnian), or by reason. Instinct he defines as the intention of an animate 
being to approach something agreeable, or to shun something disagreeable, 
as, for instance, to approach water on account of thirst, or to avoid the 
sun on account of its heat. He, then, goes on to say that it makes no 
difference whether the thing really exists or is imaginary, since the ima- 
gination of something agreeable or of something disagreeable likewise causes 
the animate being to move (Tin D"J vynn* nifcOt? n»l liM KW nii \rtra 'D). 
Furthermore, in Moreh, II, 12, he declares that all defects in speech or 
character are either the direct or indirect work of the imagination & \3 
i^>!>s -inK -|ts>ai in iron bvs Nin nntn in -inn yran). In regard to prophecy, 
M. lays great stress upon the imagination (ibid., II, 35), considering pro- 
phecy to be the most perfect development of the imaginative faculty. 
During sleep this faculty is the same as when it receives prophecy, except 
that when asleep the imagination is not fully developed, and has not 
reached its highest perfection. See supra, c. I, p. 41, n. 1. 

1 See Eosin, Ethik, p. 55, n. 1. 

2 Of. Moreh, II, 4, "But even a being that is endowed with the faculty 
of forming an idea, and possesses a soul with the faculty of moving, does 
not change its place on each occasion that it forms an idea; for an idea 
alone does not produce motion, as has been explained in (Aristotle's) Meta- 
physics. We can easily understand this, when we consider how often we 
form ideas of certain things, yet do not move towards them, though we 
are able to do so ; it is only when the desire arises for the thing imagined 
that we move in order to obtain it." Cf. Be Anima III, 10. The same 
thought is expressed in Eth. Nic. VI, 2, "And so since moral virtue is a 
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sensitive and the appetitive) alone really produce transgressions 
and observances. 

Now, as for the virtues, they are of two kinds, moral and * 
intellectual, with the corresponding two classes of vices. 1 The 
intellectual virtues belong to the rational faculty. They are 
(1) wisdom, which is the knowledge o^Jhe-^fictailcL-indirect 
causes of things based on a previous realization of the existence 
of those things, the causes of which have been investigated; 2 (2) rea- 
son, consisting of (a) inborn, theoretical reason, that is, axioms^ 
(b) the acquired intellect^ 4 which we need not discuss here, and 



disposition exercising choice, and choice is will consequent on deliberation, 
the reason must be true and the will right to constitute good choice, and 
what the reason affirms the will must pursue . . . But operation of the in- 
tellect by itself moves nothing, only when directed to a certain result — i. e. 
exercised in moral action . . ." See Scheyer, ibid., p. 103 — 104; and Rosin, 
Ethik, p. 56, n. 2. 

1 Cf. Eth. Nic, (iperat ijStKai and SiavorjTUcaC) I, 11 (end); II, 1 ; VI, 2; Eude- 

mian Ethics, II, 1 ; Millot ha-Siggayon, c. XIV (rmim niton nnnn niton). 

2 "Wisdom (nD3n), according to M., is used of four different things 
(Moreh, III, 54). It denotes (1) the knowledge of those truths which lead 
to the knowledge of God, (2) the knowledge of any workmanship, (3) the 
acquisition of moral principles, and (4) cunning and subtlety. In Moreh, 
I, 69, where M. demonstrates that God is the Primal Cause, in agreement 
with Aristotle (Physics, II, 7), he asserts that everything owes its origin 
to four causes, the substance, the form, the agens (''SIS), and the final cause 
(rrtsn). These are sometimes direct (Mllp), and sometimes indirect (a'pim), 
though each in itself is a cause (nto or nan, corresponding to Ar. *^z and 
>_^-co; atria, aEriox. Cf. Munk, Guide, I, p. 313, n. 1.) 

3 Literally, first impressions (mjl»«"in nfotfl&n; Ar. bwh» nsVlpSlD; i. PX a.l 
tuv airoSeiKTQi/ a&ci/utra, intelligibilia prima), which are fundamental principles 
or axioms that would need no proof even though man were left in his 
primitive state (Moreh, I, 51), and which are explained by common sense. 
There are four kinds of knowledge which need no demonstration, one of 
them being the knowledge of axioms, as, for instance, that the whole is 
greater than a part, that two is an even number, that two things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other (Millot ha-Higgayon, c. XIV), and 
that one cannot both affirm and deny a thing. See Scheyer, note to 
Moreh, I, 51. Cf. Eth. Nic, VI, 6 on Intuitive Apprehension; Scheyer, 
Psychol. Syst. d. Maim., p. 16—17; and Munk, Guide, I, p. 128, n. 3. 

* For the definition and description of the acquired intellect (rupjn bs& 
or l 7S«:n H3p:n totf; Ar. INBTOO^N toi^K, vous dTTucnjros), see Moreh, I, 72; I. T. 

D 
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(c) sagacity and intellectual cleverness, which is the ability to 
perceive quickly, and to grasp an" idea without delay, or in a 
very short time. The vices of this faculty are the antitheses 
or the opposites of these virtues. 

Moral virtues belong only to the appetitive faculty to which 
that of sensation in this connection is merely subservient. 1 The 
virtues of this faculty are very numerous, being m oderatio n, [i. e. 
fear of sin], liberality, honesty, meekness, humility, contentedness, 
[which the Rabbis call "wealth", when they say, "Who is truly 
wealthy? He who is contented with his lot" 2 ], courage, [faith- 
fulness], and other virtues akin to these. The vices of this 
faculty consist of a deficiency or of an exaggeration of these 
qualities. 

As regards the faculties of nutrition and imagination, it can- 
not be said that they have vices or virtues, but that the nutri- 
tive functions work properly or improperly; as, for instance, 
when one says that a man's digestion is good or bad, or that 
one's imagination is confused or clear. This does not mean, 
however, that they have virtues or vices. 

So much we wished to discuss in this chapter. 



Glossary of Strange Words, sub voce (under D); Scheyer, ibid., pp. 17—19, 
39—93; Munk, Guide, I, pp. 307—308, note; Rosin, Ethik, p. 57, n. 1; 
Wolff, Acht Capitel, p. 11, n. 1; and idem, Mtisa b. Maimtins eschatologische 
GedanJcen, p. 13, etc. 

1 See Scheyer, ibid., pp. 104 — 105, and Rosin, ibid., p. 57, n. 4. 

2 Abot, IV, 1. 



CHAPTER in 

CONCERNING THE DISEASES OP THE SOULi 

The ancients 2 maintained that the soul, like the body, is 
subject to good healthy and illness. TEe*^oul's healthful state is 
due to its condition, and that~*oF its faculties, by which it con- 
stantly does what is right, and performs what is proper, while 
the illness of the soul is occasioned by its condition, and that 
of its faculties, which results in its constantly doing wrong, 
and performing actions that are improper. 3 The science of 
medicine investigates the health of the body. Now, just as 
those, who are physically ill, imagine that, on account of their 
vitiated tastes, the sweet is bitter and the bitter is sweet — and 
likewise fancy the wholesome to be unwholesome — and just as 
their desire grows stronger, and their enjoyment increases for 
such things as dust, coal, very acidic and sour foods, and the 
like — which the healthy loathe and refuse, as they are not only 
not beneficial even to the healthy, but possibly harmful — so 
those whose souls are ill, that is the wicked and the morally 
perverted, imagine that the bad is good, and that the good is 
bad. The wicked man, moreover, continually longs for excesses 
which are really pernicious, but which, on account of the illness 
of his soul, he considers to be good. 4 Likewise, just as when 

i For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, 
ZPhKr., XLVI pp. 10 — 11; and Rosin, Ethik, p. 77ff. A short summary 
is contained in H. Deot, II, 1. 

2 See Foreword, p. 35 n. 3. 

3 Cf. Pirke Mosheh, in Kobe?, II, 20b, »n» MlDi^Bn "ioko »wn its ms» ifiK 
■3i 'torn numa pbj 1 ?. 

' Aristotle, in discussing Pleasures (Eth. Nie., X, 5), says, "Yet in the 
case of human creatures they (pleasures) differ not a little; for the very 
same things please some and pain others ; and what are painful and hateful 
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people, unacquainted with the science of medicine, realize that 
they are sick, and consult a physician, who tells them what they 
must do, forbidding them to partake of that which they imagine 
beneficial, and prescribing for them things which are unpleasant 
and bitter, in order that their bodies may become healthy, and 
that they may again choose the good and spurn the bad, so 
those whose souls become ill should consult the sages, the moral 
physicians, who will advise them against indulging in those evils 
which they (the morally ill) think are good, so that they may 
be healed by that art of which I shall speak in the next 
chapter, and through which the moral qualities are restored to 
their normal condition. But, if he who is morally sick be not 
aware of his illness, imagining that he is well, or, being aware 
of it, does not seek a remedy, his end will be similar to that 
of one, who, suffering from bodily ailment, yet continuing to 
indulge himself, neglects to be cured, and who in consequence 
surely meets an untimely death. 

Those who know that they are in a diseased state, but neverthe- 
less yield to their inordinate passions, are described in the truthful 
Law which quotes their own words, "Though I walk in the stubbor- 
ness of my heart, in order that the indulgence of the passions may 
appease the thirst for them." * This means that, intending to quench the 



to some are pleasant to and liked by others. The same is the case with 
sweet things; the same will not seem so to the man in a fever as to him 
who is in health; nor will the invalid and the person in robust health have 
the same notion of warmth. The same is the ease with other things also." 
Cf., also, H. Deot, II, 1, "To those who are diseased the bitter tastes sweet 
and the sweet bitter. Some sick people, moreover, crave and long for food 
that is unfit to eat, such as dust and charcoal, spurning food that is bene- 
ficial, such as bread and meat, according to the intensity of their illness. 
Likewise, people whose souls are diseased desire and love evil character- 
istics, and hate the moral path, being loathe to pursue it, since, on ac- 
count of their illness, it is very difficult for them to do so. Thus, Isaiah 
says of such people, '"Wo unto those that say of the evil it is good, and 
of the good it is evil; that put darkness for light, and light for darkness, 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter' (V, 20). Concerning them 
it is also said that '(they are those) who leave the path of uprightness to 
walk in the ways of darkness' (Prov. II, 13)." 
' Dt. XXIX, 18. 
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thirst, it is, on the contrary, intensifed. He who is ignorant 
of his illness is spoken of in many places by Solomon, who says, 
"The way of the fool is sti'aight in his own eyes, but he who 
hearkeneth unto counsel is wise". 1 This means that he who 
listens to the counsel of the sage is wise, for the sage teaches 
him the way that is actually right, and not the one that he 
(the morally ill) erroneously considers to be such. Solomon 
also says, "There is many a way which seemeth even before a 
man; but its ends are ways unto death". 2 Again, in regard to 
these who are morally ill, in that they do not know what is 
injurious from that which is beneficial, he says, "The way of the 
wicked is like darkness; they do not know against what they 
stumble." s 

The art of healing the diseases of the soul will, however, 
form the subject-matter of the fourth chapter. 



i Prov. XII, 15. i Ibid., XIV, 12. 

3 Ibid., IV, 19. Cf. S. Deot, II, 1, "What is the remedy for those whose 
souls are diseased? Let them consult the sages who are the physicians 
of the soul, who will cure their disease by teaching them those character- 
istics by which they may return to the moral path, and recognize their 
evil traits. Concerning those who do not seek the sages in order to be 
cured, Solomon says, 'wisdom and instruction fools despise' (Prov. I, 7)". 
The conception of a spiritual healing originated neither with Aristotle nor 
with M. There are many biblical passages based on such a comparison 
with the healing art, as Jer. Ill, 22 : D3VYQ1WB riBIK ; Hos. XIV, 5: nroiBtt KB1K 
Ps. XLI, 5: lb vison '3 'PBl ,-ikbik, etc. Rosin, Ethik, p. 78, n. 4, refers to 
similar passages in Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic literature. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONCERNING THE CURE OP THE DISEASES OF THE SODL t 

Good deeds are such as are Mpiibalancedj 2 maintaining the 
mean between two equally bad extremes, the too much and the 

1 To this chapter, in which the Aristotelian doctrine of the Mean 
(Meo-6t7)s, balance) is applied to Jewish ethics, M. later supplemental 
HnjeoirCl—7; II, 2, 3, 7; and III, 1. Cf. Eth. Nic. II, 5—9; III, 8—14; 
IV. Although M. follows Aristotle in denning virtue as a state inter- 
mediate between two extremes, the too little and the too much, he still 
remains on Jewish ground, as there are biblical and Talmudical passages 
expressing such a thought. Such passages are Prov. IV, 26, "Balance well 
the track of thy foot, and let all thy ways be firmly right" ; ibid., XXX, 8, 
"Neither poverty nor riches give thou unto me"; Eccles. VII, 16, "Be not 
righteous overmuch; neither show thyself overwise" (quoted in H. Deot, 
III, 1) ; etc. In Moreh, I, 32, M. interprets "neither show thyself overwise" 
and "To eat too much honey is not good" (Prov. XXV, 27) as a warning 
against attempting to exceed the limits of one's intellectual powers, and 
as an admonition to keep knowledge within bounds. In the Palestinian 
Talmud (Hagigah, II, 77 a bot.), there is found an interesting passage which 
sums up well the thought of this chapter, and it is curious that M. did 
not refer to it. It reads, "The ways of the Torah may be likened to two 
roads, on one of which fire and on the other snow is encountered. If one 
go along one path, he will be burned to death, and if he proceed along 
the other, he will perish in the snow. What, then, should one do? He 
must go between the extremes." A similar passage is found in Tosefta 
Hagigah 2 (cf. Yer. Hagigah, p. 20), "They make it incumbent upon man 
to go between the extremes, and not to incline to this side or to that." 
See, also, Sotah, 5 a, "he (the scholar) in whom there is pride deserves ex- 
communication, and also he in whom there is no pride at all." For a 
discussion of Aristotle's doctrine of the Mecrirris, see Grant, The Ethics of 
Aristotle, vol. I, pp. 251—262. For that of M., see Jaraczewski, ZPhKr, 
XLYI, pp. 11—12; Rosin, Ethik, p. 26, n. 1; p. 79 ff.; Lazarus, Ethik, vol. 
I, Abhang XIV (Eng. ed. vol. I, p. 273 f.); Wolff, Acht Capitel, Introd., 
pp. XIII — XIV; Yellin and Abrahams, Maimonides, pp. 78 — 83; Cohen, 
Oharakteristik, etc., in Moses ben Maimon, I, p. Ill ff. ; A. Lowenthal in 
JE., II, p. 101; Lewis, in Aspects of the Hebrew Genius, (London, 1910) 
pp. 82 — 83. On the mean in Jewish religious philosophy, see Rosin, Ethik, 
pp. 10, 12, 14, 19, 24; H. Malter, JQR (new series) vol. I, p. 160, n. 15. 

J Ciwn, the equidistant (equivalent to the Aristotelian few, the exactly 
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too little. 1 Virtues are psychic conditions and dispositions which 
are mid-way between two reprehensible extremes, one of which 
is characterized by an exaggeration, "thp/other by a deficiency. 2 
Good deeds are the product of these dispositions. To illustrate, 
abstemiousness is a disposition which adopts a mid-course between 
inordinate passion and total insensibility to pleasure. Abstem- 
iousness, then, is a proper rule of conduct, and the psychic dis- 
position which gives rise to it is an ethical quality; but inordi- 
nate passion, the extreme of excess, and total insensibility to 
enjoyment, the extreme of deficiency 3 , are both absoluteley 
pernicious. The psychic dispositions, from which these two 
extremes, inordinate passion and insensibility, result — the one 
being an exaggeration, the other a deficiency — are alike classed 
among moral imperfections. 

Likewise, liberality is the mean between sordidness and extra- 
vagence; courage, between recklessness and cowardice; dignity, 
between ha^ttglrflness and loutishness 4 ; humility, between arrogance 



equal, the normal, or equibalanced); cf. Moreh, II, 39, "It is clear, then, 
that the Law is normal (JTIltPD) in this sense; for it contains the words, 
'Just statutes and judgments' (Deut. IV, 8); but 'just' is here identical 
with 'equibalanced' (DIW)." 

i O'SSlBOn, the mean (Aristotelian ixiaov). Nic. Eth., II, 6, "By an ob- 
jective mean, I understand that which is equidistant from the two given 
extremes, and which is one and the same to all, and by a mean relatively 
to the person, I understand that which is neither too much nor too little." 

1 Cf. ibid., "Virtue, then, is a disposition, jjf. ,the _ moral jourpose in 
relative balance, which is determined by a standard, according as the 
thoughtful man would determine. It is a middle state between two faulty 
ones, in the way of excess on one side, and defect on the other; and 
it is so, moreover, because the faulty states on one side fall short of, 
and those on the other side exceed, what is right, both in the case of the 
emotions and the actions; but virtue finds, and, when found, adopts the 
mean." Cf. S. Deot, 1, 4, and II, 2. 

3 ]lt»K"in nxprt, is the extreme of excess (Aristotle's wrcpjSoXij), and nspn 
inn«n the extreme of deficiency (IKKei^s). Cf. B. Deot, I, 5; III, 1; pmnKl 
'31 ]" row N^l "it»3 ^3N' vhv is prwn ixi>, where ynmn is clearly means the 
extreme of the too little. 

* See Hebrew text, c. IV, pp. 19—20, n. 17. On the gloss rosiBB nmm 
'31, introduced here in some Mss. and edd., see Hebrew text, c. IV, p. 20, 
note. This glosa seems to go back to Eth. Nic., II, 7, "He that is as he 
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and self-abasement; conlantedness, between avarice and slothful 
indifference; and magnificence, between meanness and profusion. 
[Since definite terms do not exist in our language with which to 
express these latter qualities, it is necessary to explain their con- 
tent, and tell what the philosophers meant by them. A man is 
called magnificent whose whole intention is to do good to others 
by personal service, by money, or advice, and with all his power, 
but without meanwhile bringing suffering or disgrace upon himself. 
That is the medium line of conduct. The mean man is one 
who does not want others to succeed in anything, even though 
he himself may not thereby suffer any loss, hardship, or injury. 
That is the one extreme. The profuse man, on the contrary, 
is one who willingly performs the above-mentioned deeds, in spite 
of the fact that thereby he brings upon himself great injury, 
or disgrace, terrible hardship, or considerable loss. That is the 
other extreme. 1 ] G-entleness is the mean between irascibility 
and insensibility to shame and disgrace; and modest y, between 
impudence and shamefacedness. 2 [The explanation of these latter 



should be may be called friendly, and bis mean state friendliness ; be that 
exceeds, if it be without any interested motive, somewhat too complaisant, 
if with such motive, a flatterer; he that is deficient and in all instances 
unpleasant, quarrelsome and cross." 

1 The virtue which I. T. explains here, owing to the inadequacy of the 
Hebrew terms, is the one which Aristotle calls magnificence (I. T.'s 31B 
ih). The excess is want of taste or vulgar profusion (33^n 31Q \ifTP), and 
the defect paltriness (n^SJil). See Eth. Nic, loc. cit. According to Aristotle, 
magnificence is a higher kind of liberality (IWlJ), and consists of the 
spending of money on a grand scale, with taste and propriety. It is 
prompted by a desire for what is noble, concerning itself with the services 
of religion, public works, and so forth. The vulgar man, whose object is 
ostentation, offends with excessive splendor, while the mean man, on the 
other hand, through timidity and constant fear of expense, even though 
he does expend large amounts, mars the whole effect by some petty charac- 
teristic of meanness (ibid., IV, 2). I. T. has, accordingly, incorrectly ex- 
plained the terms 31B 3^>, r63J, and 33^>n 31B )l"in\ 

2 See H. Deot, I, and II for a list and discussion of the virtues. 
Aristotle mentions and discussess the following virtues in Eth. Nic; courage 
(II, 7, and III, 6 — 9), perfected self-mastery or temperance (II, 7, and 
in, 10—11), liberality (II, 7, and IV, 1), magnificence (II, 7 and IV, 2), 
greatness of soul (II, 7, and IV, 3), love of honor (II, 7, and IV, 4), 
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terms, gleaned from the sayings of our sages (may their memory 
be blessed!) seems to be this. In their opinion, a modest 
man is one who is very bashful, and therefore modesty is the 
mean. This we gather from their saying, "A shamefaced man 
cannot learn". 1 They also assert, "A modest man is worthy of 
Paradise" 2 , but they do not say this of a shamefaced man. 
Therefore, I have thus arranged them." 3 ] So it is with the other 
qualities. One does not necessarily have to use conventional 
terms for these qualities, if only the ideas are clearly fixed in 
the mind. 4 

It often happens, however, that men err as regards these 
qualities, imagining that one of the extremes is good, and is a 
virtue. Sometimes, the extreme of the too much is considered 
noble, as when temerity is made a virtue, and those who reck- 
lessly risk their lives are hailed as heroes. Thus, when people 
see a man, reckless to the highest degree, who runs deliberately 
into danger, intentionally tempting death, and escaping only by 
mere chance, they laud such a one to the skies, and say that he 
is a hero. At other times, the opposite extreme, the too little, is 
greatly esteemed, and the coward 5 is considered a man of for- 
bearance; the idler, as being a person of a contented disposition; 
and he, who by the dullness of his nature is callous to every 
joy, is praised as a man of moderation, [that is, one who eschews 
sin]. In like manner, profuse liberality and extreme lavishness 
are erroneously extolled as excellent characteristics. 6 This is, 
however, an absolutely mistaken view, for the really praiseworthy 



gentleness (II, 7, and IV, 5), friendliness (II, 7, and IV, 6), truthfulness 
(II, 7. and IV, 7), jocularity or liveliness (II, 7, and IV, 8), and modesty 
(II, 7, and IV, 9). Cf., also, Eudemian Ethics, II, 3, where a formal table 
is given contaning fourteen virtues and their respective pairs of extremes; 
and Mag. Mor. I, 20 ff. 

1 Abot, 11,5. J Abot, V,20. 3 See Hebrew text, c. IV, p. 21, n. 16. 

* Aristotle also mentions the paucity of terms to express the nice 
distinctions he makes (Eth. Nic., II, 7). 

5 Better, "the apathetic" ; see Hebrew text, c. IV, p. 21, n. 27. 

6 Cf. Eth. Nic, II, 9, "for we ourselves sometimes praise those who 
are defective in this feeling (anger), and we call them gentle; at another, 
we term the hot-tempered manly and spirited." 
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is the medium course of action to which every one should strive 
to adhere, always weighing his conduct carefully, so that he may 
attain the proper mean. 

Know, moreover, that these moral excellences or defects 
cannot be acquired, or implanted in the soul, except by means 
of the frequent repetitwn_of_jjCjta..xesulting from these qualities, 
which, practised during a long period of time, accustoms us to 
them. 1 If these acts performed are good ones, then we shall 
have gained a virtue; but if they are bad, we shall have ac- 
quired a vice. Since, however, no man is born with an innate 
virtue or vice, as we shall explain in Chapter VIII, and, as 
every one's conduct from childhood up is undoubtedly influenced 
by the manner of living of his relatives and countrymen, 2 his 
conduct may be in accord with the rules of moderation; but, 
then again, it is possible that his acts may incline towards either 
extreme, as we have demonstrated, in which case, his soul be- 
comes diseased. 3 In such a contingency, it is proper for him 
to resort to a cure, exactly as he would were his body suffering 
from an illness. So, just as when the equihbriumjjf_the physical 
health is disturbed, 4 and we note which way it is tending in 
order to force it to go in exactly the opposite direction until 
it shall return to its proper condition, and, just as when the 
proper adjustment is reached, we cease this operation, and have 
recourse to that which will maintain the proper balance, in 
exactly the same way must we adjust the moral equilibrium. 5 



1 Cf. Yoma, 86 b; Sotah, 22 a, "As soon as a man has committed a sin 
and repeated it, it becomes to him a permitted act". 

2 Cf. H. Deot, VI, 1, "The natural disposition of the human mind 
occasions man to be influenced in his opinions and actions by those with 
whom he associates, and his conduct to be dependent on that of his friends 
and countrymen". 

3 On the acquisition of virtues and vices, see Eth. Nic, II, 1 — 3; and 
H. Deot, I, 2, 7. See below c. VIII, p. 85 ff. 

1 Cf. Eth. Nic, II, 2, "for excessive training impairs the strength as 
well as deficient; meat and drink, in like manner, in too great or too 
small quantities, impair the health; while in due proportion they cause 
increase, and preserve it". 

6 Cf. H. Deot, II, 2. The same thought is expressed by Aristotle in 
Eth. Nic, II, 9. If we find ourselves at one of the faulty extremes, we 
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Let us take, for example, the case of a man in whose soul there 
has developed a disposition [of great avarice] on account of 
which he deprives himself [of every comfort in life], and which, 
by the way, is one of the most detestable of defects, and an im- 
moral act, as we have shown in this chapter. If we wish to 
cure this sick man, we must not command him merely [to prac- 
tise] deeds of generosity, for that would be as ineffective as a 
physician trying to cure a patient consumed by a burning fever 
by administering mild medicines, which treatment would be in- 
efficacious. We must, however, induce him to squander so often, 
and to repeat his acts of profusion so continuously until thati 
propensity which was the cause of his avarice has totally dis-j 
appeared. Then, when he reaches that point where he is aboutV 
to become a squanderer, we must teach him to moderate his K 
profusion, and tell him to continue with deeds of generosity, and I 
to watch out with due care lest he relapse either into lavishness J 

or niggardliness. 1 

i 
V 

must drag ourselves away in the opposite direction, for by bending our- 
selves a long way back from the erroneous extreme, allowing for the 
recoil, as when one straightens a crooked piece of timber, we shall at 
length arrive at the proper mean. Punishment of sin also, according to 
M., forces the culprit to the other extreme of the sin committed. Thus, 
if a man sin as regards property, he must spend his money liberally in 
the service of God; if he has indulged in sinful bodily enjoyments, he 
must chastise his body with fasting, privation, and the like. This practice 
should even extend itself to man's intellectual failings, which may cause 
him to believe some false doctrine, a fault that is to be remedied by 
turning one's thoughts entirely away from wordly affairs, and devoting 
them exclusively to intellectual exercises, and carefully reflecting upon 
those beliefs in which he should have faith (Moreh, III, 46). Compare with 
this Aristotle's theory as regards correction, according to which the 
remedies areof jiuch a nature as to be the contraries of the ills they 
seek^_cjrre_(Stt^Mc., JEIj_2). 

» Cf. S. Deot, Il72, "How shall he cure them (the moral ills)? The 
sages tell the wrathful man that if he is accustomed to scold and curse 
he should train himself never to give vent to these feelings, and that he 
should continue this course a long while, until he has eradicated wrath 
from his heart. If he is haughty let him train himself to be humble, let 
him clothe himself in ragged" "garments which humiliate those who wear 
them, and let him do similar acts, until he has uprooted his pride, and 
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If, on the other hand, a man is a squanderer, he must be 
directed to practise strict economy, and to repeat acts of niggard- 
liness. It is not necessary, however, for him to perform acts of 
avarice as many times as the mean man should those of pro- 
fusion. This subtle, point, which. is., a canon and secret; of ihe 
science of medicine, tells us that it is easier for a man of profuse 
habits to moderate 1 them to generosity, than it is for a miser to 
become generous./ Likewise, it is easier for one who is apathetic 
[and eschews sin] to be excited to moderate enjoyment, than it 
is for one, burning with passion, to curb his desires. Consequently, 
the licentious man must be made to practise restraint more than 
the apathetic man should be induced to indulge his passions; 
and, similarly, the coward requires exposure to danger more 
frequently than the reckless man should be forced to cowardice. 
The mean man needs to practise lavishness to a greater degree 
than should be required of the lavish to practise meanness. 
flPhis is a fundamental principle of the science of curing moral 
Jills, and is worthy of remembrance. 

On this account, the saintly ones 1 were not accustomed 
to cause their dispositions to maintain an exact balance 
between the two extremes, but deviated somewhat, by way 
of [caution and] restraint, now to the side of exaggeration, 
and now to that of deficiency. Thus, for instance, ab- 
stinence would incline to some degree towards excessive 
denial of all pleasures; valor would approach somewhat towards 
temerity; generosity to lavishness; modesty to extreme humility, 2 



returned to the middle course which is the moral one; and, when he has 
done so, let him continue in it all his daysTlIe - Bh"ouid act in a similar 
way with all his characteristics. If he is far from the middle course, at 
one extreme, let him force himself to go to the other, and accustom him- 
self fully to it, until he returns to the proper course, which is the medial 
trait as regards each characteristic". 

» See infra, c. VI; and M.'s Commentary on Abot, V, 7. 11. 

J M. departs from strict adherence to the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean, 
which Aristotle himself does, at times, and especially as regards the virtue 
of justice. M. states here that the deviation from the mean on the part 
of the saints was because of caution and restraint. Later, in S. Deot, 
I, 5, he expands this thought in drawing a distinction between the wise 
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and so forth. This is what the rahhis hinted at, in their 

man (D3n) and the saint (TDn). "Wis e men cling to the exact middle 
course, but "the early saints were accustomed to deviate in their charac- 
teristics from the middle course towards either one or the other extreme, 
now making one characteristic tend towards the extreme of deficiency, 
and now another towards that of excess. This is doing 'more than the 
strict let^e j,,, g f the law demands'." In regard to the two characteristics, 
pride and anger, M. staTe"s", J Tn~ soiie instances, the Aristotelian view which 
considers the medium course the virtue, only to depart from it at other 
times, and, following the Bible and Talmud, considers the extreme the 
virtue. Thus, in this chapter, pride (niNJ) is the one extreme, self-abasement 
(nnn nhsv) the other, and humility (niJV), the mean, is the virtue; anger 
(DBD) is the excess, insensibility to shame and disgrace (riBin ntwin Tisri 
1121) the deficiency, and mildness (ni3 l J2D), the mean, is the virtue. In 
J5T. Deot, I, 4, the medium course ( , 21J , 2), likewise, in respect to anger, is 
designated as the virtue. Man should not be insensible to anger (nos N^l 
KWin ll'W), although he should give vent to his wrath only at great pro- 
vocation (bni -in bs N^K vwy «S). In his Commentary on Abot, IV, 4 
(Rawicz, Commentar, pp. 78 — 80), and in H. Deot, II, 3, M. asserts, how- 
ever, that excessive humility and complete absence of anger are the virtues, 
and not the medium course. The passage in Deot is as follows, "There 
are, however, some dispositions in regard to which it is wrong to pursue 
even a middle course, but the contrary extreme is to be embraced, as, for 
instance, in respect to pride. One does not follow the proper path by 
merely being humble. Man should be very humble and extremely meek. 
To this end, Scripture says of Moses, our master, that he was 'very 
humble' (Num. XII, 3), and not that he was simply humble. Therefore, the 
sages command us, 'Be thou very humble' (Abot, IV, 4), and say, further- 
more, that all who are proud-hearted deny an important principle of our 
faith, for Scripture says, 'Thy heart will become uplifted, and thou wilt 
forget the Lord thy God' (Deut. VIII, 14), and they also say, 'he who is 
presumptuous, even to a slight degree deserves excommunication'. In like 
manner, anger is a very bad characteristic ; one should go to the opposite 
extreme and school himself to be without wrath, even as regards a matter 

at which it might seem proper to show anger The Rabbis of old said, 

'Whoever allows himself to be carried away by his wrath is like a wor- 
shipper of idols' (Nedarim, 22a). Puthermore, they said, 'If a wise man 
becomes angry, his wisdom forsakes him; if a prophet, his inspiration departs 
from him' (Pesahim, 66b), and, 'Those that abandon themselves to their 
angry passions do not deserve to live' (Pesahim 113b). Therefore, they 
recommend total absence of anger, so that a man may thus train himself 
never to feel it, even at those things which naturally would provoke one 
to wrath. The proper course to pursue, and the way of the righteous, is 
that 'they are insulted, but do not insult; they hear themselves reviled, and 
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saying, "Do more than the strict letter of the law 
demands." 1 

When, at times, some of the pious ones deviated to one 
extreme by fasting, keeping nightly vigils 2 , refraining from eating 
meat or drinking wine, renouncing sexual intercourse, clothing 
themselves in woolen and hairy garments, dwelling in the moun- 
tains, and wandering about in the wilderness, they did so, partly 
as a means of restoring the health of their souls, as we have 
explained above, and partly because of the immorality of the 
towns-people. 3 When the pious saw that they themselves 
might become contaminated by association with evil men, or by 
constantly seeing their actions, fearing that their own morals 
might become corrupt on account of contact with them, they 
fled to the wildernesses far from their society, as the prophet 
Jeremiah said, "Oh that some one would grant me in the wilder- 
ness the dwelling of a wanderer, and I would quit my people 
and abandon them; for they are all adulterers, a troop of faith- 
less evil-doers." 4 When the ignorant observed saintly men 
acting thus, not knowing their motives, they considered their 
deeds of themselves virtuous, and so, blindly imitating their acts, 
thinking thereby to become like them, chastised their bodies 
with all kinds of afflictions, imagining that they had acquired 
perfection and moral worth, and that by this means man would 
approach nearer to God, as if He hated the human body, and 
desired its destruction. It never dawned upon them, however, 
that these actions were bad and resulted in moral imperfection 
of the soul. Such men can only be compared to one who, 
ignorant of the art of healing, when he sees skilful physicians 
administering to those at the point of death [purgatives known 

answer not; they do good from pure motives of love; they rejoice amidst 
their sufferings, and of them it is said, 'Those that love him are like the 
sun going forth in its might' (Judges V, 31, Shabbat, 38b)". See Rosin, 
Etliih, p. 87, n. 5; Cohen, Charakteristik, in Moses ben Maimon, I, pp. 112 — 116. 
See, however, supra, p. 54, note 1, for biblical and Talmudical passages 
which support the doctrine of the medium course. 

1 Baba Me?? a, 35a: pn miBo ttssA n nnam iwvi revs.. 

2 To study Torah. 

3 Cf. H. Beat, VI, 1, and B. Nedarim, £111, 23. 
< Jer. IX, 1. 
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in Arabic as] colocynth, scammony, aloe, and the like, and 
depriving them of food, in consequence of which they are com- 
pletely cured and escape death, foolishly concludes that since 
these things cure sickness, they must he all the more efficacious 
in preserving the health, or prolonging life. If a person should 
take these things constantly, and treat himself as a sick person, 
then he 'would really become ill. Likewise, those who are 
spiritually well, but have recourse to remedies, will undoubtedly 
become morally ill. 

The perfect Law which leads- us to perfection — as one who 
knew' it well testifies by the words, "The., Law _of ..the . Lord is 
perfect restoring the soul; the testimonies of the Lord are faithful 
m.akia&.JEise^ the simple" }. — recommends none of these things 
(such as self-torture, flight from society etc.). On the contrary, 
it aims at man's following the path of moderation, in accordance 
with the dictates of nature, eating, drinking, enjoying legitimate 
sexual intercourse, all in moderation, an dJ^ingamongpeople 
in__honesty .and. uprightness, but not dwelling mthe wnder'ness 
or in the mountains, or clothing oneself in garments of hair and 
wool, or afflicting the body. The Law even warns us against 
these practices, if we interpret it according to what tradition tells 
us is the meaning of the passage concerning the Nazarite, "And 
he (the priest) shall make an atonement for him because he hath 
sinned against the soul." 2 The Rabbis ask, "Against what soul 
has he sinned? Against his own soul, because he has deprived 
himself of wine. Is this not then a conclusion a minori ad ma- 
jus? If one who deprives himself merely of wine must bring 
an atonement, how much more incumbent is it upon one who 
denies himself every enjoyment." 3 

By the words of our prophets and of the sages of our Law, 
we see that they were bent upon moderation and the care of 
their souls and bodies, in accordance with. what the Law pre-, 
scribes and with the answer which -G-od gave through His 



1 Ps. XIX, 9. 

2 Num. VI, 11. 

3 Nazir, 19a, 22a; Ta'anit, 11a; Baba Kamma, 91b; Nedarim, 10a; cf. 
M.'s Commentary on Abot, V, IB. 
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prophet to those who asked whether the fast-day once a year 
should continue or not. They asked Zechariah, "Shall I weep 
in the fifth month with abstinence as I have done already these 
many years?" • His answer was, "When ye fasted and mourned 
in the fifth and in the seventh (month) already these seventy 
years, did ye in anywise fast for me, yea for me? And if ye 
do eat and if ye do drink are ye not yourselves those that eat 
and yourselves those that drink?" 2 After that, he enjoined 
upon them justice and virtue alone, and not fasting, when he 
said to them, "Thus hath said the Lord of Hosts. Execute 
justice and show kindness and mercy every man to his brother." 3 
He said further, "Thus hath said the Lord of Hosts, the fast- 
day of the fourth, and the fast-day of the fifth, and the fast of 
seventh, and the fast of the tenth (month) shall become to the 
house of Judah gladness, and joy, and merry festivals; only love 
ye truth and peace."*. Know that by "truth" the intellectual 
virtues are meant, for they are immutably true, as we have ex- 
plained in Chapter II, and that by "peace" the moral virtues 
are designated, for upon them depends the peace of the world. 
But to resume. Should those of our co-religionists — and it 
is of them alone that I speak — who imitate the followers of 
other religions, maintain that when they torment their bodies, 
and renounce every joy, that they do so merely to discipline the 
faculties of their souls by inclining somewhat to the one ex- 
treme, as is proper, and in accordance with our own recommen- 
dations in this chapter, our answer is that they are in error, 
as I shall now demonstrate. The Law did not lay down its 
prohibitions^ or enjoin its commandjjj^nts, except for just this 
p urpos e, namely, that by its disciplinary effects we may per- 
sTstentiymaintain the proper distance from either extreme. For, 
the restrictions regardinglHFthe forbidden foods, the prohibitions 
of illicit intercourse, the fore-warning against prostitution, the 
duty of performing the legal marriage-rites — which, nevertheless, 
does not permit intercourse at all times, as, for instance, during 
the period of menstruation, and after child-birth, besides its 



i Zech. VII, 3. 2 Ibid., VII, 6. 3 Ibid., VII, 9. 

« Ibid., VIII, 9. 
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being otherwise restricted by our sages, and entirely interdicted 
during the daytime, as we have explained in the Tractate San- 
hedrin — all of these God commanded, in order that we should 
keep entirely distant from ^the extreme of the inordinate in- 
dulgence*~of the passions, and, even departing from the exact 
medium, should incline somewhat towards self-denial, so that 
there may be firmly rooted in our souls the disposition for 
moderation. 1 

Likewise, all that is contained in the Law concerning the 
giving of tithes, the gleaning of the harvest, the forgotten 
sheaves, the single grapes, and the small bunches in the vine- 
yards for the poor, the law of the Sabbatical year, and of the 
Jubilee, the giving of charity according to the wants of the 
needy one, all these approach the extreme of lavishness to be 
practised in order that we may depart far from its opposite, 
stinginess, and thus, nearing the extreme of excessive prodigality, 
there may become instilled in us the quality of generosity. 2 If you 
should test most of the commandments from this point of view, 
you would find that they are all for the discipline and guidance 
of the faculties of the soul. Thus, the Law forbids revenge, 
the bearing of a grudge, and blood-revenge by saying, "Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge"; 3 "thou shalt surely 
unload with him" 4 (the ass of him who hates you) ; "thou shalt 
surely help him to lift them up again" 5 (thy brother's ass or 
ox which has fallen by the way). These commandments are 
intended to weaken the force of wrath or anger. Likewise, the 
command, "Thou shalt surely bring them back" 6 (thy brother's 
ox or lamb which has gone astray), is meant to remove the 
disposition of avarice. Similarly, "Before the hoary head shalt 
thou rise up, and honor the face of the old man", ' "Honor thy 
father and thy mother" 8 etc., "thou shalt not depart from the 
sentence which they may tell thee" 9 etc., are intended to do 
away with boldness, and to produce modesty. Then, in order 
to keep away from the other extreme, i. e. of excessive bashful- 



i Cf. Moreh, III, 35, and E. Deot, III. 2 Cf. Moreh, III, 39. 3 Lev. 
XIX, 18. 4 Ex. XXIII, 5. s Deut. XXII, 4. « Ibid., XXII, 1. 

' Lev. XIX, 32. 8 Ex. XX, 12. 9 Deut. XVII, 11. 

E 
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ness, we are told, "Thou shalt indeed rebuke thy neighbor" etc., l 
"thou shalt not fear him" 2 (the false prophet) etc., so that ex- 
cessive bashfulness, too, should disappear, in order that we pursue 
the medium course. Should, however, anyone — who would with- 
out doubt be foolish if he did so — try to enforce these commands 
with additional rigor, as, for instance, by prohibiting eating and 
drinking more than does the Law, or by restricting connubial 
intercourse to a greater degree, or by distributing all of his 
money among the poor, or using it for sacred purposes more 
freely than the Law requires, or by spending it entirely upon 
sacred objects and upon the sanctuary, he would indeed be 
performing improper acts, and would be unconsciously going to 
either one or the other extreme, thus forsaking completely the 
proper mean. In this connection, I have nerver heard a more 
remarkable saying than that of the Rabbis, found in the 
Palestinian Talmud, in the ninth chapter of the treatise Nedarim, 
where they greatly blame those who bind themselves by oaths 
and vows, in consequence of which they are fettered like prisoners. 
The exact words they use are, "Said Rabbi Iddai, in the name 
of Rabbi Isaac, 'Dost thou not think that what the Law pro- 
hibits is sufficient for thee that thou must take upon thyself 
additional prohibitions?'" 3 

From all that we have stated in this chapter, it is evident 
that it is man's duty to aim at performing acts that observe 
the proper mean, and not to' desist" from them by going to one 
extreme or the other, except for the restoration of the soul's 
health by having recourse to the opposite of that from which 
the soul is suffering. So, just as he who, acquainted with the 
science of medicine, upon noting the least sign of a change for 
the worse in his health, does not remain indifferent to it, but 
prevents the sickness from increasing to a degree that will re- 
quire recourse to violent remedies, and just as when a man, 
feeling that one of his limbs has become affected, carefully nurses 
it, refraining from things that are injurious to it, and applying 
every remedy that will restore it to its healthy condition, or at 

i Lev. XIX, 17. 2 Deut. XVIII, 22. 3 Yer. Nedarim, IX, 1; 

ed. Krotoschin, 41b: "j^y -I1D&6 tt>f>3D nn«» kVk, 
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least keep it from getting worse, likewise, the moral man will 
constantly examine his characteristics, weigh his deeds, and daily 
investigate his psychic condition; and -if, at any time, he finds 
his soul deviating to one extreme or another, he will immediately 
hasten to apply the proper remedy, and not suffer an evil 
aptitude to acquire strength, as we have shown, by a constant 
repetition of that evil action which it occasioned. He is, like- 
wise, bound to be mindful of his defects, and constantly to endeavor 
to remedy them, as we have said above, for it is impossible for 
any man to be free from all faults, * Philosophers tell us 
that it is most difficult and rare to find a man who, by his 
nature, is endowed with every perfection, moral as well as 
mental. 2 This thought is expressed often in the prophetical 
books, as, "Behold in his servants he putteth no trust, and his 
angels he chargeth with folly", 3 "How can man be justified 
with God? or how can be pure one that is born of woman?"*, 
and Solomon says of mankind in general, "For no man is so 
righteous upon earth that he should do always good, and never sin", s 
Thou knowest, also, that God said to our teacher Moses, 
the master of former and later ages, "Because ye have not 
confided in me, to sanctify me" 6 , "because ye rebelled against 
my order at the waters of Meribah"', "because ye did not 
sanctify me".8 All this (God said) although the sin of Moses 
consisted merely in that he departed from the moral mean of 
patience to the extreme of wrath in so far as he exclaimed, 
"Hear now ye rebels" 9 etc., yet for this God found fault with 
him that such a man as he should show anger in the presence 
of the entire community of Israel, where wrath is unbecoming. 
This was a profanation of .God's name, because men imitated 
the words and conduct of Moses, hoping .therebx. to attain 
temporal jind eternal happiness. Sow could he, then, allow his 
wrath free play, since it is a pernicious characteristic, arising, 
as we have shown, from an evil psychic condition? The divine 

• Cf. Moreh, 111,36. 

2 Cf. M.'s Commentary on Abot, V, 14 (Rawicz, Commentar, p. 100). 
See Eth. Nie., VII, 1, "it is a rare thing for a man to be godlike". 

3 Job IV, 18. * Ibid., XXV, 4. <■ Eccl. VII, 20. 6 Num. XX, 12. 
' Ibid., XX, 24. 8 Deut. XXXII, 51. » Num. XX, 10. 
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words, „Ye (Israel) have rebelled against me" are, however, to 
be explained as follows. Moses was not speaking to ignorant 
and vicious people, but to an assembly, the most insignificant 
of whose women, as the sages put it, were on a plane with 
Ezekiel, the son of Buzi. 1 So, when Moses said or did any- 
thing, they subjected his words or actions to the most searching 
examination. 2 Therefore, when they saw that he waxed wrath- 
ful, they said, "He has no moral imperfection, and did he not 
know that God is angry with us for demanding water, and that 
we have stirred np the wrath of God, he would not have been 
angry with us". However, we do not find that when God spoke 
to Moses about this matter He was angry, but on the contrary, 
said, "Take the staff . . . and give drink to the congregation 
and their cattle". 3 

We have, indeed, digressed from the subject of this chapter, 
but have, I hope, satisfactorily solved one of the most difficult 
passages of Scripture concerning which there has been much 
arguing in the attempt to state exactly what the sin was which 
Moses committed. Let what others have said be compared 
with our opinion, and the truth will surely prevail. 

Now, let me return to my subject. If a man will always 
carefully discriminate as regards his actions, directing them to 
the medium course, he will reach the highest degree of per- 
fection possible to a human being, thereby approaching God, 4 
and sharing in His happiness. This is the most acceptable way 
of serving God which the sages, too, had in mind when they 
wrote the words, "He who ordereth his course aright is worthy 
of seeing the salvation of God, as it is said, 'to him that ordereth 
his course aright will I show, will I show the salvation of 
God!' 5 Do not read wesam but wesham dereh". 6 Shumah 
means "weighing" and "valuation". This is exactly the idea 
which we have explained in this chapter. 

This is all we think necessary to be said on this subject. 

i Mekilta to rfteo (Ex. XV, 2). 2 See Moreh, I, 4, on the inter- 

pretation of Ex. XXIII, 8. 3 Num. XX, 8. 

* See below, c. VII, n. 5 a. On nearness to God (riiaipnn), see Cohen, 
Chardkteristik, etc., in Moses b. Maimon, vol. I, pp. 106, and 124. 

5 Ps. L, 23. « Sotah, 5b; Mo'ed Katan, 5a. 



CHAPTEE V 

CONCERNING THE APPLICATION OP MAN'S PSYCHIC 
FACULTIES TOWARDS THE ATTAINMENT OP A SINGLE GOAL t 

As we have explained in the preceding chapter, it is the 

flut y of man tn siihorrlina.ipi all tin p. facilities nf ^a W \l] f,ft his 

reason. He must keep his mind's eye fixed constantly upon 
\ one goal, namely, the attainment of the knowledge of God 2 _\ 
(may He he blessed!), as far as it is possible for mortal man 
to know Him. Consequently, one must so adjust all his actions, 
his whole conduct, and even his very words, that they lead to 
this goal, in order that none of his deeds be aimless, and thus 
retard the attainment of that end. So, his only design in 
eating, drinking, cohabiting, sleeping, waking, moving about, 
and resting should be the pr eservation _of_bodilj _ health, while, 
in turn, the reason for the latter is that the soul and its 
agencies may be in sound and perfect condition, so that he 
may readily acquire wisdom, and gain moral and intellectual 
virtues, all to the end that man may reach the highest goal 
of his endeavors. 

Accordingly, man will not direct his attention merely to 
obtain bodily enjoyment, choosing of food and drink and the 
other things of life only the agreeable, but he will seek out 
the most useful, being indifferent whether it be agreeable or 
not. There are, indeed, times when the agreeable may be 



1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, 
ZPhKr, XL VI, pp. 2—13, and Rosin, Ethik, p. 105 ff. 

2 Cf. Ibn Daud, Emunah Ramah, III, and Moreh, III, 51. See I. Fried- 
laender, Der Stil des Maimonides, in Moses o. Maimcm, I, p. 430. 
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used from a curative point of view, as, for instance, when 
one suffers from loss of appetite, it may be stirred up by highly 
seasoned delicacies and agreeable, palatable, food. Similarly, 
one who suffers from melancholia may rid himself of it by*? 
listening to singing and all kinds of instrumental music, by / 
strolling through beautiful gardens . and splendid buildings, byf 
gazing upon beautiful pictures, and other things that enliven ) 
the mind, and dissipate gloomy moods. The purpose of all this* 
is to restore the healthful condition of the body, but the real 
object in maintaining the body in good health is to acquire 
wisdom. Likewise, in the pursuit of wealth, the main design 
in its acquisition should be to expend it for noble purposes, 
and to employ it for the maintenance of the body and the pre- 
servation of life, so tbat its owner may obtain a knowledge of 
God, in so far as that is vouchsafed unto man. 

From this point of view, the study of medicine has a very 
great influence upon the acquisition of the virtues and of the 
knowledge of God, as well as upon the attainment of true, 
spiritual happiness. Therefore, its study and acquisition are 
pre-eminently important religious activities, and must not be 
ranked in the same class with the art of weaving, or the science 
of architecture, for by it one learns to weigh one's deeds, and 
thereby human activities are rendered true virtues. The man 
who insists upon indulging in savory, sweetsmelling and palat- 
able food — although it be injurious, and possibly may lead to 
serious illness or sudden death— ought, in my opinion, to be 
classed with the beasts. His conduct is not that of a man in 
so far as he is a being endowed with understanding, but it is 
rather the action of a man in so far as he is a member of the 
animal kingdom, and so "he is like the beasts who perish". 1 
Man acts like a human being only when he eats that which 
is _ wh^eg ^e^;aOim^^oi ding the agreeable, and par taking of 
t he disagreeable in his search Jor_ the benefic ial. Such conduct 
is in accordance with the dictates of reason, and by these acts 
man is" distinguished from all other beings. Similarly, if a man 
satisfy his sexual passions whenever he has the desire, regardless 

i Ps. XLIX, 13. 
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of good or ill effects, he acts as a brute, and not as a 



1 



man. 

It is possible, however, for one to shape one's conduct entirely 
from the point of view of utility, as we have stated, with no 
aim beyond that of maintaining the Jhealth of the body, or 
guarding against disease. Such a one does not deserve to be 
called virtuous, for, just as he strives for the enjoyment of good 
health, another like him may have as his aim the gratification 
of eating, or of sexual intercourse, none of which actions leads 
towards the true goal. The real duty of man is, that in adopting 
whatever measures he may for his well-being and the pre- 
servation of his existence in good health, he should do so with 
the object of maintain in g a pe rfect condition of the instruments 
of the soul, which are the lim bsofthebody, so_that his soul 
may be unhampered, and he may busy himself in A cquiring, the 



moral.and mental -virtues. So^i^js^witb^jill the sciences and 
knowledge, man, mayjearn. Concerning tbose which lead directly 
to this goal, there is naturally no question; but such subjects 
as mathematics, the study of conic sections, 2 mechanics, the 
various problems of geometry, 3 hydraulics, and many others of 
a similar nature, which do not tend directly towards that goal, 
should be studied for the purpose of sharpening the mind, and 
training the mental faculties by scientific investigations, so that 
man may acquire intellectual ability to distinguish demonstra- 
tive proofs from others, whereby he will be enabled to com- 
prehend the essence of God. Similarly, in regard to man's 
conversation, he should speak only of those things that will be 
conducive to the true welfare of his soul and body, or that 
will tend to avert injury from them, whether his words concern 
themselves with science, or virtue, or praise of virtue or of a 
virtuous man, or with censure of vice or of a vicious person; for 
to express contempt for those who are loaded with vice, or to 

1 Cf. S. Deot, HI, 2, and Moreh, III. 8, "Those who desire to be men 
in truth, and not brutes, having only the appearance and shape of men, 
must constantly endeavor to reduce the wants of the body, such as eating, 
cohabiting, drinking, anger, and all vices originating in lust and passion." 

2 See Wolff, Acht Capitel, p. 38, n. 1. 

3 See Sachs, Beitrage, vol. II, p. 78; and Kawicz, Commentar, p. 22. 
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depict their deeds as contemptible — if done for the purpose of 
disparaging them in the eyes of other men who, may avoid 
them, and not do as they do — is indeed a yirtuous_duty. 
Does not Scripture say, "After the doings of the land of 

Egypt ye shall not do, and after the doings 

of the land of Canaan"? 1 Also, the story of the Sodomites 
and all the passages occuring in Scripture, which censure those 
laden with vice, and represent their doings as disgraceful, and 
those passages which praise and hold the good in high esteem, 
endeavor, as I have said, to induce man to follow the paths 
of the righteous, and to shun the way of the wicked. 

If man has this as his ideal, he will dispense with many of 
his customary deeds, and refrain from- a-greatr deal of ordinary 
conversation. 2 - He who- follows this line of conduct will not 
troubfe-iiimself with adorning his walls with golden ornaments, 
nor with decorating his garments with golden fringe, unless it he 
for the purpose of enlivening his soul, and thus restoring it to 
health, or of banishing sickness from it, so that it shall become 
clear and pure, and thus be in the proper condition to acquire 
wisdom. Therefore, our Rabbis of blessed memory say, "It is 
becoming that a sage should have a pleasant dwelling, a beauti- 
ful wife, and domestic comfort"; 3 for one becomes weary, and 
one's mind dulled by continued mental concentration upon difficult 
problems. Thus, just as the body becomes exhausted from hard 
labor, and then by rest and refreshment recovers, so is it 
necessary for the mind to have relaxation by gazing upon 
pictures and other beautiful objects, that its weariness may be 
dispelled. Accordingly, it is related that when the Rabbis be- 
came exhausted from study, they were accustomed to engage in 
entertaining conversation 4 (in order to refresh themselves). From 
this point of view, therefore, the use of pictures and embroideries 
for beautifying the house, the furniture, and the clothes is not 
to be considered immoral nor unnecessary. 

Know that to live according to this standard J.s_ to arrive at 



» Lev. XVIII, 3. 2 See S. Deot, II, 4, and 5, for a further 

discussion of this subject. 3 Shabbat, 25b. 

1 Of. ibid., 30b i '3i wnrman sn^a ian ]n*b ynb rinsi <Dpo nam «n <a. 
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a very high degree of perfection, w hich, in consequence of the 
difficulty - of attainment only a "few, after long and continuous 
perseverance on the paths of virtue, have succeeded in reaching. 
If there_b^ Jound a man who has accomplished this — that is 
one who exerts all the faculties of his soul, and directs them 
towards the sole ideal of comprehending God, using all his 
powers of mind and body, be they great or small, for the at- 
tainment of that which leads directly or indirectly to virtue — I 
would place him in a rank not lower than that of the prophets. 
Such a man, before he does a single act or deed, considers and 
reflects whether or not it will bring him to that goal, and if it 
will, then, and then only, does he do it. 

Such striving does the Almighty require of us, according to 
the words, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might", 1 that is, with all" 
the faculties of thy soul, each faculty having as its sole ideal the 
love of God. 1 The prophets, similarly, urge us on in saying, "In 
all thy ways kno w Him", 3 in commenting upon which the sages 
said, "even as regaras~a transgression (of the ritual or cere- 
monial law)," 4 meaning thereby that thou shouldst set for every 
action a goal, namely, the truth, even though it be, from a 
certain point of view, a transgression. 5 The sages of blessed 
memory, too, have summed up this idea in so few words and 

« Deut. VI, 5. 

2 Of. Moreh, I, 39 (end) which refers to this passage in the Perakim, 
and to the Mishneh Torah (Yesode ha-Torah, II, 2). 

3 Prov. Ill, 6. 

4 Berakot, 63a. This does not imply that the end justifies the means; 
that crime may be committed to bring about religious or charitable ends. 
It refers only to the violation of the ceremonial or ritual laws, as the 
breaking of the Sabbath, and eating on Yom Kippur, for the sake of saving 
life, etc. Of. Ketubot, 5 a, "You must remove debris to save a life on the 
Sabbath"; and Shabbat, 30b, "Better to extinguish the light on the Sabbath 
than to extinguish life, which is God's light", etc. The distinction in 
regard to the various kinds of transgressions which M. makes below, 
Chapter VI, pp. 76—78, applies here. See Shemonah Perakim, ed. Wolf, 
1876, p. 53, n. 5. 

s Of. M.'s Commentary on Berakot, IX, 5: 31tan wn ytT yuo "pn^ tei 
W\ wai. Of. also his Commentary on Abot, V, 20 (Rawicz, Commentar, 
p. 108), and Moreh, III, 22 (end). 
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so concisely, at the same time elucidating the whole matter 
with such complete thoroughness, that when one considers the 
brevity with which they expressed this great and mighty thought 
in its entirety, about which others have written whole books 
and yet without adequately explaining it, one truly recognizes 
that the Rabbis undoubtedly spoke through divine inspiration. 
This saying is found among their precepts (in this tractate), 
and is, "Let all thy deeds be doneJbr_tIie sake of God". 1 

This, then, is the thought we have been dwelling upon in 
the present chapter, and what we have said must be considered 
sufficient for the needs of this introduction. 2 



» Abot, II, 12. 

2 That is, the Shemonah Perakim, which constitute M.'s introduction to 
his Commentary on Abot. See Introduction, p. 5. 

H. Deot, III, 3 contains a summary of the contents of the latter part 
of this chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SAINTLY [OR 

HIGHLY ETHICAL] MAN AND HIM WHO [SUBDUES HIS 

PASSIONS AND] HAS SELF-RESTRAINT i 

Philosophees maintain that though the man of self-restraint 
performs moral and praiseworthy deeds, yet he does them desir- 
ing and "craving" alTt he while fo rimmoral deeds,Jbut, subduing 
his passions andijctively fightingagalnsTa" longing ib do those 
things to which his taculties7TS~Hesires, and his psychic dis- 
position excite him, succeeds, though with constant vexation 
and irritation, in acting morally. The saintly man, however, 
is guided in his actions by that to which his inclination and 
disposition prompt him, in consequence of which he acts morally 
from innate longing and d esire. Philosophers unanimously agree 
that the latter is superior to, and more perfect than, the one 
who has to curb his passions, although they add that it is 
possible for such a one to equal the saintly man in many 
regards. In general, however, he must necessarily be ranked 
lower in the scale of virtue, because there hirks within him 
the~ desire to do evil, and, though he does not do it, yet be- 
cause his inclinations are all in that direction, it denotes the 
" presence of an immoral psychic disposition. Solomon, also, 
entertained the same idea when he said, "The soul of the 
wicked_desireth_evil", 2 and, in regard to the saintly man's re- 
joicing in doing good, and the discontent experienced by him, 

1 On the contents of this chapter, see Jaraezewski, ZPhKr, XL VI, 
pp. 13 — 14, and Rosin, Ethik, p. 92ff. See Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology, p. 201 ff., on Hasidut (Saintliness). Cf. Eth-, Nic, VII, 
on Self-control. 

2 Prov. XXI, 10. 
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who is not innately righteous, when required to act justly, he 
says, "It is bliss to the righteous to do justice, but torment to 
the evil-doer". 1 This is manifestly an agreement between Scrip- 
ture and philosophy. 

"When, however, we consult the Rabbis on this subject, it 
would seem that they consider him who desires iniquity, and 
craves for it (but does not do it), more praiseworthy anij^fect 
than the one who feels no torment at refraining from evil; and 
they even go so far as to maintain that the more praiseworthy 
and perfect _^manis,lha greater is his desire to~ commit iniquity, n.& 
and the more irritation does he feel at having to desist from 
it. This they express by saying, "Whosoever is greater than 
his neighbor has likewise greater evil inclinations". 2 Again, 
as if this were not sufficient, they even go so far as to say 
that the reward of him who overcomes his evil inclination is 
commensurate with the torture occasioned by his resistance, 
which thought they express by the words, "According to the 
labor is the reward". 3 Furthermore, they command that man 
should conquer his desires, but they forbid one to say, "I, by 
my nature, do not desire to commit such and such a trans- 
gression, even though the Law does not forbid it". Rabbi 
Simeon ben Gamaliel summed up this thought in the words, 
"Man should not say, 'I do not want to eat meat together 
with milk; I do not want to wear clothes made of a mixture 
of wool and linen; I do not want to enter into an incestuous 
marriage', but he should say, 'I do indeed want to, yet I must 
not, for my father in "Heaven has forbidden it'". 4 

At first blush, by a superficial comparison of the sayings 
of the philosophers and the Eabbis, one might be inclined to 
say that they contradict one another. Such, however, is not 
the case. Both are correct and, moreover, are not in disagree- 
ment in the least, as the evils which the philosophers term such — 
and of which they say that he who has no longing for them 
is more to be praised than he who desires them but conquers 

1 Prov. XXI, 15. 2 Snkkah, 52 a. See Lazarus, Ethics, II, pp. 106—107. 

3 Abot, V, 23. 

4 Sifra to Lev. XX, 26, and Midrash Yalhut to Wayikra, 226, although 
referred to as the words of E. Eleazar b. Azariah. 
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his passion — are things which all people commonly agree are 
evils, such as the shedding of blood, theft, robbery, fraud, injury 
to one who has done no harm, ingratitude, contempt for parents, 
and the like. The prescriptions against these are called com- 
mandments (nTO) , about which the Rabbis said, "If they had* 
not already been written in the Law, it would be proper to 
add them". 1 Some of our later sages, who were infected with 
the unsound principles of the Mutakallimun, 2 called these rational 
laws. 3 There is n» doubt that a soul which has the desire for, 
and lusts after, the above-mentioned misdeeds, is imperfect, that 
a noble soul bas absolutely no desire for any such crimes, and 
experiences no struggle in refraining from them. When, how- 
ever, the Rabbis maintain that he who overcomes his desire 
has more merit and a greater reward (than he who has no 
temptation), they say so only in reference to laws that are 
ceremonial prohibitions. This is quite true, since, were it not 
for the Law, they would not at all be considered transgressions. 
Therefore, the Rabbis say that man should permit hisjsoul to 
en.tertain_.the natura l inclination for these things, but that the 
Law alone should restrain him from them. Ponder over the 
wisdom of these men of blessed memory manifest in the examples 
they adduce. They do not declare, "Man should not say, 'I 
have no desire to kill, to steal and to lie, but I have a desire 
for these things, yet what can I do, since my Father in heaven 
forbids it!'" The instances they cite are all from the cere- 
monial law, such as partaking of meat and milk together, wear- 
ing clothes made of wool and linen, and entering into con- 

1 Yoma, 67 b. See infra, p. 78, n. 2. 

2 See supra, p. 41, and n. 2; infra, p. 90. 

3 M. refers especially to Saadia who, in Emunot we-De'ot, III, 2, 
divides the divine commandments into rational (ny^otff niSD), and revealed 
laws (niSTDtf rusts). See Scheyer, Psychol. Syst. d. Maim., pp. 24 and 
106; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, p. 503; Rosin, Efhik, p. 93, n. 5; 
Schreiner, Der Kaldm, etc., pp. 13-14; Wolff, AcJit Capitel, p. 45, n. 1; Gold- 
ziher, Kitab md dni al-Nafs, Berlin 1907, p. 22 *f., and text p. 17, n. 6; and 
Cohen, Charakteristik, etc., in Moses ben Maimon, I, p. 77 ff. M. refers 
also to Saadia in Moreh, I, 71 : ,Q^ipn ^ssi ,Q':iN3n r\)spb p»n nta nbirws nei 
fftowown lis D'-mnn p ninpb n\»'» on. See Munk, Guide, I, p. 336, n. 1. 
On Saadia's relation to the Kaldm, see Kaufmann, Ibid., p. 3, n. 5, et al. 
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sanguinuous marriages. 1 These, and similar enactments are what 
God called "my statutes" OfllpH), which, as the Rabbis say are 
"statutes which I (God) have enacted for thee, which thou hast 
no right to subject to criticism, which the nations of the world 
attack and which Satan denounces, as for instance, the statutes 
concerning the red heifer, the scapegoat, and so forth". 2 Those 
transgressions, however, which the later sages called rational 
laws are termed commandinents (fllSD), as the Rabbis explained. 3 

It is now evident from all that we have said, what the trans- 
gressions are for which, if a man have no desire at all, he is on 
a higher plane than he who has a longing, but controls his 
passion for them; and it is also evident what the transgres- 
sions are of which the opposite is true. It is an astonishing 
fact that these two classes of expressions should be shown to 
be compatible with one another, but their content points to 
the truth of our explanation. 

This ends the discussion of the subject-matter of this chapter. 



1 See Rosin, JEthik, p. 94, n. 4. 

2 Toma, 67 b: uxiy» sin yi nro: xb nhabKV D^iai wsm •'taBtffn nst pi un 
tMSi 1-idbti 'xipn n»[i] own nroi but dw nnstci nm> <ton mt mas \n \b»\ 
rwbm tJtsrty ne^i inn rfyast p i^ki yrbv pw ab\vr\ maim on^y anus pwmn 
^x ti ^k ifii 1 ? ma^n dh inn n»»o ifixn nbpi rtntwan iwi jnwo ninoi nw 
]m mini man "j 1 ? ^si vnppn 'n. 

3 Cf. J3#j. Nic, V, 10, where the "just" is spoken of as of two kinds, 
the natural and the conventional, the former corresponding to "command- 
ments" (fflSD), and the latter to "statutes" (Cpn). The former, says 
Aristotle, have everywhere the same force, while the latter may be this 
way or that way indifferently, except after enactment, being, in short, 
all matters of special decree, such as, for instance, the price of a ransom 
being fixed at a mina, or sacrificing a goat instead of two sheep, etc. 

M. discusses the nature of the commandments in Moreh, III, 26. He 
makes, as here, a distinction between commandments whose object is 
generally evident, such as the prohibition of murder, theft, etc., and those 
whose object is not generally clear, such as the prohibition of wearing 
garments of wool and linen, boiling milk and meat together, etc. The 
former he calls judgments (O'BBtMS, termed niSB here), and the latter he 
designates statutes or ordinances (D 1 ? 11 )- See Scheyer, Dalalat al Haiirin, 
Part III (Frankfurt am Main, 1838), p. 178, n. 2; and Lazurus, Ethics, I, 
pp. 118-119. 



CHAPTER VII 

CONCERNING THE BARRIER (BETWEEN GOD AND MAN) AND 
ITS SIGNIFICATION • 

Many passages are found in the Midrash, the Haggadah, 
and also the Talmud, which state that some of the prophets 
beheld God from behind many barriers, and some from"behmd 
only iTTew, according to the proximity of the prophet to Him, 
and the degree of his prophetic power. 2 Consequently, the 
Rabbis said that Moses, our teacher, saw God from behind a 
single, clear, that is transparent, partition. As they express 
it, "He (Moses) looked through a translucent specularia". 3 Spe- 
cularia is the name of a mirror made of some transparent body 
like crystal or glass, as is explained at the end of Tractate 
Kelim. 4 

1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, 
ZPhKr, XL VI, pp. 14—15; Rosin, Ethik, p. 113f£, and Graetz (Eng. ed.), 
vol. Ill, pp. 483-484 on M.'s views on prophecy. 

2 For a detailed discussion of prophecy, see Moreh, II, 32-48. See supra, 
c. I, p. 45, n. 3. See also Bloch, Charakteristik unci Inhaltsangabe cles Moreh 
Nebuchim, in Moses ben Maim on, I, pp. 35-39. 

3 Yebamot, 49 b: ^anw ira-i ntsa ,riTKts ni'Nt* K^pBDja torn: awajrt ba 
nvNDn N^pBDNa. Cf. also Leviticus Rabbah, I. In Perek Eelek, M. 
describes the four points in which the prophecy of Moses was distin- 
guished from that of the other prophets. See Holzer, Dogmenlehre, pp. 24-25. 
Cf. also Mishneh Torah, Sefer Madda , I, 7, 6; Moreh, I, Introduction (beg.), 
and II, 35. 

4 The passage in his commentary on Kelim, XXX, 2 to which M. refers 
is as follows : naa-iia r6a -bvx mm v-iirma niN"ft ntw i»r rroaan ten snbpBDK 
nixv nb <vbd nai ]a in i«ba p w xvaiata sinw noaan mn« okt» nti rrtn pso 
iiffs nxa -vnan nDaen n^nann i«ip , i 'ne«n rnyi? ty hut *6 pi 'russn laipaa 
mnto6 n"jnn ni»na bt»an is ^p iiski nvttan sn^pBDK vnnsta -m tud' n 1 ? 
inr» , » rut&nn nana Kin "ibkb m«n -its>BKB> na n^an ty "pan" 1 mian rum «inw 
<ni m»n "isv «^ 'a nta "pam na«B> laa. Specidaria (Lat.) = windowpanes, a 
windoiv. Job 28,17, rvoiat, glass = Nl^pBDN {Targum). Cf. Sukkah, 45b; 
Gen. Rabbah, sect. 91; etc. 
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Let me now explain the above statement. In accordance 
with what we have made clear in Chapter II, virtues are 
either intellectual or moral. Similarly, vices are intellectual, as 
ignorance, stupidity, and want of understanding; or they are 
moral as inordinate lust, pride, irascibility, anger, impudence, ava- 
rice, and many other similar defects, a list of which we have 
given and explained in Chapter IV. Each of these defects is 
as a partition separating man from God, the Most High. This 
is what the prophet meant when he said, "But your iniquities 
have ever made a separation between you and your God"; 1 
which means that our sins — which, as we have said, are the 
evil qualities — are the partitions which separate us from God. 2 

Know, then, that no prophet received the gift of prophecy, 
unless he possessed all the mental virtues and a great majority 
of the most important moral ones. So, the Rabbis said, "Pro- 
phecy rests only upon the wise, the brave, and the rich". 3 By 
the word "wise", they undoubtedly refer to all the mental per- 
fections. By "rich", they designate the moral perfection of 
contentment, for they call the contented man rich, their de- 
finition of the word "rich" being, "Who is rich? He who is 
contented with his lot", 4 that is, one who is satisfied with 
what fortune brings him, and who does not grieve on account 
of things which he does not possess. Likewise, "brave" stands 
for a moral perfection; that is, one who is brave guides his 
faculties in accordance with intelligence and reason, as we have 
shown in Chapter V. The Rabbis say, "Who is brave? He 
who subdues his passions". 5 

i Isa. LIX, 2. 

2 On man's nearness to God being determined by the conduct of man, 
and God's removal from the earth by sin, see Scheohter, Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology, pp. 33, 83, 232-3, 241. 

3 Nedarim, 38a; Shabbat, 92a: ^21 TTO1 1131 DDn bv tsbx aw niwn ]"« 
naip. Cf. Moreh, II. 32. 4 Abot: iv, 1. 

5 Ibid., IV, 1. See, also, Yesode ha-Torah, VII, 1, for an account of 
the characteristics necessary for a prophet. Cf. Moreh, II, 36, and 
III, 51, where M. briefly describes those who form the class of prophets 
as directing all their minds to the attainment of perfection in metaphysics, 
devoting themselves entirely to God, and employing all their intellectual 
faculties in the study of the universe, in order to derive a proof for 
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It is not, however, an indispensable requirement that a 
prophet should possess all the moral virtues, and be entirely 
free from every defect, for we find tljat Scripture testifies in 
reference to Solomon, who was a prophet, that "the Lord ap- 
peared to Solomon in G-ibeon", 1 although we know that he 
had the moral defect of lust, which is plainly evident from 
the fact that he took so many wives, a vice springing from 
the disposition of passion which resided in his soul. It plainly 
says, "Did not Solomon sin by these things?" 2 Even David 
— a prophet, according to the words, "To me spoke the Rock 
of Israel" 3 — we find guilty of cruelty, and, although he exercised 
it only against the heathens, and in the destruction of non- 
believers, being merciful towards Israel, it is explicitly stated 
in Chronicles that God, considering him unworthy, did not 
permit him to build the Temple, as it was not fitting in His 
eyes, because of the many people David caused to be killed. 
So, God said to him, "Thou shalt not build a house to my 
name, because much blood hast thou shed". 4 We find, also, 
that Elijah gave vent to his anger, and although he did so 
only against unbelievers, against whom his wrath blazed up, 
the sages declared that God took him from the world, saying 
to him, "He who has so much zeal as thou hast is not 
fit to guide men, for thou wilt destroy them". 5 Likewise, we 
find that Samuel feared Saul, and that Jacob was afraid to 
meet Esau. These and similar characteristics were so many 
partitions between the prophets (peace be unto them !) and God. 
He of them who had two or three qualities which did not 
maintain the proper medium, as is explained in Chapter IV, 
is said to have seen God from behind two or three partitions. 

Thou must not be surprised to learn, however, that a few 
moral imperfections lessen the degree of prophetic inspiration; in 
fact, we find that some moral vices cause prophecy to be entirely 
withdrawn. Thus, for instance, wrath may do this, as our 



the existence of God, and to learn in every way possible how God rules 
things. 

i I K. Ill, 5 2 Neh. XIII, 26. 3 n Sam. XXIII, 3. 

< I Ch. XXII, 8. s Sanhedrin, 113 a. 
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Rabbis say, "If a prophet becomes enraged, the spirit of pro- 
phecy departs from him". 1 They adduce proof for this from 
the case of Elisha, from whom, when he became enraged, pro- 
phecy departed, until his wrath had subsided, at which he ex- 
claimed, "And now bring me a musician!" 2 

Grief and anxiety may also cause a cessation of prophecy, 
as in the case of the patriarch Jacob who, during the days 
when he mourned for Joseph, was deprived of the Holy Spirit, 
until he received the news that his son lived, whereupon Scripture 
says, "The spirit of Jacob, their father, revived", 3 which the 
Targum* renders, "And the spirit of prophecy descended upon 
their father, Jacob". The sages, moreover, say, "The spirit of 
prophecy rests not upon the idle, nor upon the sad, but upon 
the joyous". 5 

When Moses, our teacher, discovered that there remained no 
partition between himself and God which he had not removed, 
and when he had attained perfection by acquiring every possible 
moral and mental virtue, he sought to comprehend God in His 
true reality, since there seemed no longer to be any hindrance 
thereto. He, therefore, implored of God, "Show me, I beseech 
Thee, Thy glory". 6 But God informed him that this was im- 
possible, as his intellect, since he was a human being, was still 
influenced by matter. So, God's answer was, "For no man can 
see me and live". 7 Thus, there remained between Moses and 
his comprehension of the true essence of God only one trans- 
parent obstruction, which was his human intellect still resident 



* Pesahim 66b. Of. Moreh, II, 36 (end). 

5 II X. Ill, 15. See Pesahim 117 a. s Gen. XLV, 27. 

* M. attached a great deal of importance to the Targum of Onkelos 
in the elucidation of many biblical passages, and refers to it many times 
in the Moreh. In Moreh, I, 27, he speaks of Onkelos, the proselyte, as 
being thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew and Ohaldaic languages. 
See Frankel, Hodegetik, p. 322, and Bacher, Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimunis, 
pp. 38-42. 

5 Shabbat, 30b; Pesahim, loc. eit.x vfy\ rttoss Tints tb mf nratwi \>m> 
■m "pna xbK D'toa Dir yina vb wsn mto Tints «^i pint? "pre »b\ niaxjt jine 
rata to nntaff. Of. Moreh, II, 36 (end). 

e Ex. XXXIII, 18. ? Ibid., XXXIII, 20. 
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in matter. God, however, was gracious in imparting to him, 
after his request, more knowledge of the divine than he had 
previously possessed, informing him that the goal (he sought) 
was impossible of attainment, because he was yet a human being. 1 
The true comprehension of God, Moses designates by the 
term ''beholding the Divine face", for, when one sees another 
person face to face his features become imprinted upon the 
mind, so that one will not confuse him whom he has seen with 
others; whereas, if he sees only his back, he may possibly 
recognize him again, but will more probably be in doubt, and 
confuse him with others. Likewise, the true comprehension of 
God is a conception of the reality of His existence fixed in 
the mind (of the knower) which, as concerns this existence, is 
a conception not shared by any other being; so that there is 
firmly implanted in the mind of the knower a knowledge of 
God's existence absolutely distinct from the knowledge the mind 
has of any other being (that exists). It is impossible, however, 
for mortal man to attain this high degree of comprehension, 
though Moses (peace be unto him) almost, but not quite, reached 
it, which thought is expressed by the words, "Thou shalt see 
my back parts". 2 I intend more fully to discuss this subject 
in my Book on Prophecy. 3 

So, since the sages (peace be unto them) knew that these 



1 The corporeal element in man is a screen and partition that prevents 
him from perceiving abstract ideals, as they are. It is absolutely impossible 
for the human mind to comprehend the Divine Being, even though the 
corporeal element were as pure as that of the spheres. The Scriptural 
passages Ps. XCVII, 2 and XVIII, 12 express in figurative language this 
idea, that, on account of our bodies, we are unable to comprehend God's 
essence (Moreh, III, 9). 

> Ex. XXXIII, 23. Of. Tesode ha-Torah, I, 10. "But my face shall 
not be seen" (Ex. XXXIII, 23) means that God's true existence, as it is, 
cannot be comprehended (Moreh, I, 37), and "thou shalt see my back" 
(Ex. loc. cit.) signifies that; God allowed Moses to see that which follows 
Him, is similar to Him, and is the result of the Divine Will, i. e., all 
things created by God (Moreh, I, 39). Cf. also Moreh, I, 21 and 54. See, 
on the interpretation of "my back" (*1T]K) and "my face" ("IB), Kaufmann, 
Attributenlehre, p. 405, and n. 72. 

3 See supra c. I, p. 45 n. 3. 
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two classes of vices, that is, the mental and the moral, separated 
man from God, and that according to them the rank of 
the prophets varied, they (the Rabbis) said of some of their 
own number, with whose wisdom and morality they were ac- 
quainted, "It is fitting that the spirit of God should rest upon 
them as it did upon Moses, our teacher". 1 Do not, however, 
mistake the intention of the comparison. They did, indeed, 
compare them with Moses, for they were far (God forbid!) from 
giving them equal rank. In the same way they speak of others, 
characterizing them as being "like Joshua". 

This is what we intended to explain in this chapter. 

1 Sukkah, 28a; Baba Batra, 134a. See Rosin, Ethik, p. 114, n. 5. 



CHAPTER VIE 

CONCERNING THE NATURAL DISPOSITION OF MAN ' 

It is impossible for man to be born endowed by nature 
from his very birth with either virtue or vice, just as it is im- 
possible that he should be born skilled by nature in any part- 
icular art. It is possible, however, that through natural causes 
he may from birth be so constituted as to have a predilection 
for a particular virtue or vice, so that he will more readily 
practise it than any other. 2 For instance, a man whose natural 
constitution inclines towards dryness, whose brain matter is clear 
and not overloaded with fluids, finds it much easier to learn, 
remember, and understand things than the phlegmatic man 
whose brain is encumbered with a great deal of humidity. But, 
if one who inclines constitutionally towards a certain excellence 
is left entirely without instruction, and if his faculties are not 
stimulated, he will undoubtedly remain ignorant. On the other 
hand, if one by nature dull and phlegmatic, possessing an abun- 
dance of humidity, is instructed and enlightened, he will, though 
with difficulty, it is true, gradually succeed in acquiring know- 
ledge and understanding. In exactly the same way, he whose 
blood is somewhat warmer than is necessary has the requisite 



1 The title applies only to the first part of the chapter which is mainly 
a discussion of human free will, and is be supplemented by parts of M.'s 
Commentary on Abot, by H. Teshubah, V and VI, and Moreh, III, 16—21. 
On the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, ZPhKr, XL VI, pp. 15 
— 15; and Rosin, Ethik, p. 62 ff. 

2 Cf. Eth. Nic, II, 1, "The virtues, then, come to be in us neither by 
nature nor in despite of nature, but we are furnished with a capacity for 
receiving them, and are perfected in them through custom". This applies 
to nations as well as to individuals; see Pirke Mosheh, c. XXV, fol. 53a. 
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quality to make of him a brave man. Another, however, the 
temperament of whose heart is colder than it should he, is 
naturally inclined towards cowardice and fear, so that if he 
should he taught and trained to he a coward, he would easily 
become one. If, however, it he desired to make a brave man 
of him, he can without doubt become one, providing he receive 
the proper training which would require, of course, great 
exertion. 

I have entered into this subject so thou mayest not believe 
the absurd ideas of astrologers, who falsely assert that the con- 
stellation at the time of one's birth determines whether one is 
to be virtuous or vicious, the individual being thus necessarily 
compelled to follow out a certain line of conduct. "We, on the 
contrary, are convinced that our Law 1 agrees with Greek 
philosophy, which substantiates with convincing proofs the con- 
tention that man's conduct is entirely in his own hands, that 
no compulsion is exerted, and that no external influence is 
brought to bear upon him that constrains him to be either 
virtuous or vicious, except inasmuch as, according to what we 
have said above, he may be by nature so constituted as to find 
it easy or hard, as the case may be, to do a certain thing; but 
that he must necessarily do, or refrain from doing, a certain 
thing is absolutely untrue. 2 Were a man compelled to act ac- 

' Cf. Moreh, III, 17, Fifth Theory. 

5 Saadia was the first Jewish philosopher to dwell at length upon the 
question of free will (Emunot we-JDeot, III), being influenced by the dis- 
cussions of Arabic theologians, although Philo, who generally followed 
the system of the Stoics, professed a belief in this doctrine (Quod Deus 
Sit Immutabilis, ed. Mangey, p. 279). He was followed by Bahya (Hobot 
ha-Lebabot, III, 8); Ibn Zaddik (Olam Eaton, p. 69, ed. Jeuinek, Leipzig, 
1854); Yehudah ha-Levi (Cuzari, pt. V, ed. Cassel, p. 418); Abraham Ibn 
Ezra (Yesod Morah, VII); and Ibn Daud (Emunah Ramah, p. 96, ed. "Weil, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1842). For references to passages in M.'s works where 
he discusses free will, see p. 85 n. 1. M. undoubtedly had Eth. Nic. Ill 
in mind when he said that "Our Law agrees with Greek philosophy". 
See especially Eth. Nic. Ill, 5. 7, where are found the following statements, 
"So it seems as has been said, that man is the originator of his actions", 
and "if it is in our power to do and to forbear doing what is creditable 
or the contrary, and these respectively constitute the being good or bad, 
then the being good or vicious characters is in our power". See Rosin, 
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cording to the dictates of predestination, then the commands 
and prohibitions of the Law would become null and void, and 
the Law would be completely false, since man would have no 
freedom of choice in what he .does. Moreover, it would be use- 
less, in fact absolutely in vain, for man to study, to instruct, 
or attempt to learn an art, as it would be entirely impossible 
for him, on account of the external force compelling him, ac- 
cording to the opinion of those who hold this view, to keep from 
doing a certain act, from gaining certain knowledge, or from 
acquiring a certain characteristic. Reward and punishment, 
too, would be pure injustice, both as regards man towards man, 
and as between God and man. 1 Suppose, under such conditions, 
that Simeon should kill Reuben. Why should the former be 
punished, seeing that he was constrained to do the killing, and 
Reuben was predestined to be slain? How could the Almighty, 
who is just and righteous, chastise Simeon for a deed which it 
was impossible for him to leave undone, and which, though he 
strove with all his might, he would be unable to avoid? If 
such were the true state of affairs, all precautionary measures, 
such as building houses, providing means of subsistence, fleeing 
when one fears danger, and so forth, would be absolutely use- 
less, for that which is decreed beforehand must necessarily happen. 
This theory is, therefore, positively unsound, contrary to reason 
and common sense, subversive of the fundamental principles of 
religion, and attributes injustice to God (far be it from Him!). 
In reality, the undoubted truth of the matter is that man has 
full sway over all his actions. If he wishes to do a thing, he 
does it; if he does not wish to do it, he need not, without any 
external compulsion controlling him. Therefore, God very properly 
commanded man, saying, "See I have set before thee this day life 
and the good, death and evil .... therefore choose thou life", 2 

Ethik, p. 5, n. 4, and p. 66, n. 1. Consult on this subject I. Broyde, in 
J. E., vol. V, art. Free Will, and works mentioned there; Wolff, Acht Ga- 
pitel, Excursus, III, pp. 84 — 85; and Cohen, Characteristik, etc., in Moses 
ben Maimon, I, p. 76. 

1 M. mentions the same argument in the Moreh, but it had often been 
advanced before him. See Rosin, Ethik, p. 67, n. 2. 

2 Deut. XXX, 15. 19. Cf. E. Teshubah, V, 3. 
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giving us, as regards these, freedom of choice. Consequently, 
punishment is inflicted upon those who disobey, and reward 
granted to the obedient, as it is said, "If thou wilt hearken", 
and "If thou wilt not hearken". 1 Learning and teaching are 
also necessary, according to the commands, "Ye shall teach 
them to your children", 18 "and ye shall do them and observe 
to do them", 2 and, similarly, all the other passages referring to 
the study of the commandments. It is also necessary to take 
all the precautionary measures laid down in the Law, such as, 
"Thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof; that thou bring 
not blood upon thy house", 3 "lest he die in the battle", 4 "wherein 
shall he sleep?" 5 , and "no man shall take to pledge the nether 
or the upper millstone", 6 and many other passages in regard to 
precautions found in the Law and the Prophets. 7 

The statement found in the sayings of the Rabbis, "All is 
in the power of God except the fear of God" 8 is, nevertheless, 
true, and in accord with what we have laid down here. Men 
are, however, very often prone to err in supposing that many 
of their actions, in reality the result of their own free will, are 
forced upon them, as, for instance, marrying a certain woman, 
or acquiring a certain amount of money. Such a supposition 
is untrue. If a man espouses and marry a woman legally, then 
she becomes his lawful wife, and by his marrying her he has 
fulfilled the divine command to increase and multiply. God, 
however, does not decree the fulfillment of a commandment. 
If, on the other hand, a man has consummated with a woman 
an unlawful marriage, he has committed a transgression. But 
God does not decree that a man shall sin. Again, suppose a 
man robs another of money, steals from him, or cheats him, 
and then uttering a false oath, denies it; if we should say that 
God had destined that this sum should pass into the hands of 
the one and out of the possession of the other, God would 



« Deut. XI, 27. 28. i» Ibid., XI, 19. 2 Ibid., V, 1. ' Ibid., 

XXII, 8. * Ibid., XX, 5 or 7. * Ex. XXII, 26. « Deut. XXIV, 6. 

' See H. Teshubah, V, 4, and Moreh, III, 20; cf. Ibn Daud, Emunah 
Bamah, II, 6, 2, p. 96. 

» Berakot, 33 b; Nidddh, 16 b; Megillah, 25 a. 
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be preordaining an act of iniquity. Such, however, is not the 
case, but rather that all of man's actions, which are subject to 
his free will, undoubtedly either comply with, or transgress, 
God's commands; for, as has been explained in Chapter II, the 
commands and prohibitions of the Law refer only to those actions 
with regard to which man has absolute free choice to do, or 
refrain from doing. Moreover, to this faculty of the soul (i. e. 
the freedom of the will) "the fear of G-od" is subservient, and 
is, in consequence, not predestined by God, but, as we have 
explained, is entirely in the power of the human free will. 
By the word "all" (^3il), the Rabbis meant to designate only 
natural phenomena which are not influenced by the will of man, 
as whether a person is tall or short, whether it is rainy or dry, 
whether the air is pure or impure, and all other such things 
that happen in the world, and which have no connection with 
man's conduct. 

In making this assertion that obedience or disobedience to 
the Law of God does not depend upon the power or will of 
God, but solely upon that of man himself, the sages followed 
the dictum of Jeremiah, who said, "Out of the mouth of God 
there cometh neither the bad nor the good". 1 By the words 
"the bad" he meant vice, and by "the good", virtue; and, ac- 
cordingly, he maintains that God does not preordain that any 
man should be vicious or virtuous. Since this is so, it be- 
hooves man to mourn and weep over the sins and the trans- 
gressions he has committed, as he has sinned of his own free 
will in accordance with what the prophet says, "Wherefore 
should a living man mourn? Let every man mourn because of 
his sins". 2 He continues, then, to tell us that the remedy for 
this disease is in our own hands, for, as our misdeeds were the 
result of our own free will, we have, likewise, the power to repent 



1 Lam. Ill, 38. This verse is, however, generally translated, "Out of 
the mouth of God, the Most High, cometh there not evil as well as good?", 
which is exactly the opposite of M.'s interpretation. This verse is also 
quoted in R. Teshubah, V, 2, where M. states that it is wholly in the 
power of man to be as righteous as Moses or as wicked as Jeroboam. 

2 Lam. Ill, 39. 
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of our evil deeds, and so he goes on to say, "Let us search 
through and investigate our ways, and let us return to the 
Lord. Let us lift up our heart with our hands to God in the 
heavens". 1 

As regards the theory generally accepted by people, and 
likewise found in rabbinical and prophetical writings, that man's 
sitting and rising, and in fact all of his movements, are governed 
by the will and desire of God, it may be said that this is true 
only in one respect. Thus, for instance, when a stone is thrown 
into the air and falls to the ground, it is correct to say that 
the stone fell in accordance with the will of God, for it is true 
that God decreed that the earth and all that goes to make it 
up, should be the centre of attraction, so that when any part 
of it is thrown into the air, it is attracted back to the centre. 
Similarly, all the particles of fire ascend according to God's 
will, which preordained that fire should go upward. 2 But it 
is wrong to suppose that when a certain part of the earth 
is thrown upward God wills at that very moment that it 
should fall. The Mutakallimun 3 are, however, of a different 
opinion in this regard, for I have heard them say that the 
Divine "Will is constantly at work, decreeing everything from 
time to time. * We do not agree with them, but believe that 
the Divine Will ordained everything at creation, and that all 
things, at all times, are regulated by the laws of nature, and 
run their natural course, in accordance with what Solomon said, 
"As it was, so it will ever be, as it was made so it continues, 
and there is nothing new under the sun". 8 This occasioned the 
sages to say that all miracles which deviate from the natural 
course of events, whether they have already occured, or, according 
to promise, are to take place in the future, were fore-ordained 

» Ibid., HI, 40—41. Of. S. Teshubah, loc. cit. 

2 Aristotle uses the example of a stone and fire, in Eth. Nic, II, 1, to 
show that nature is not affected by custom. A stone by custom can never 
be brought to ascend, nor fire do descend. Moral virtues are, however, 
the result of custom. 

3 See supra, c. I. p. 41, n. 2; and p. 77. 

1 Of. Moreh, I, 73. Sixth Proposition. See Munk, Guide, I, p. 286, n. 3. 
* Eccles. I, 9. 
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by the Divine Will during the six days of creation, nature being 
then so constituted that those miracles which were to happen 
really did afterwards take place. Then, when such an occurence 
happened at its proper time, it may have been regarded as an 
absolute innovation, whereas in reality it was not. 1 

The Rabbis expatiate very much upon this. subject in the Mi- 
drash Koheleth and in other writings, one of their statements in 
reference to this matter being, "Everything follows its natural 
course". 2 In everything that they said, you will always find that 
the Rabbis (peace be unto them!) avoided referring to the Divine 
Will as determining a particular event at a particular time. When, 
therefore, they said that man rises and sits down in accordance 
with the will of God, their meaning was that, when man was 
first created, his nature was so determined that rising up and 
sitting down were to be optional to him; but they as little meant 
that God wills at any special moment that man should or should 
not get up, as He determines at any given time that a certain 
stone should or should not fall to the ground. 3 The sum and 
substance of the matter is, then, that thou shouldst believe that 
just as God willed that man should be upright in stature, broad- 
chested, and have fingers, likewise did He will that man should 
move or rest of his own accord, and that his actions should be 

1 M. reiterates this view of the miracles in his Commentary on Abot, 
V, 6, which enumerates ten things created on the eve of the Sabbath of 
the week of creation. See Lipmann Heller, in Tosefot Toni-Tob, on this 
passage; and Hoffman, Mischnaioth, Seder Nezikin, Berlin, 1889, p. 353. 
Cf. Moreh, I, 66, and Munk, Guide, I, p. 296. M. also supported this 
view in Moreh, II, 29 where he refers to Genesis Rabbah, V, 4, and 
Exodus Rabbah, XXI, 6, which read, "When God created the world He made 
an agreement that the sea should divide, the fire not hurt, the lions not 
harm, the fish not swallow persons singled out by God for certain times, 
and thus the whole order of things changes whenever he finds it neces- 
sary." Consult on this subject Joel, Moses Maimonides, 1876, p. 77; Rosin, 
Ethik, p. 69, n. 5; Wolff, Acht Capitel, Excursus, IV; Lazarus, Ethics, II, 
p. 77, n. 1; Kohler, art. Miracles, in J. E., vol. VIII, pp. 606—607; Geiger, 
Judaism and its History, p. 348. 

2 'Abodah Zarah, 54b. See Lazarus, ibid., II, p. 74 ff. 

3 Cf . M.'s Commentary on Abot, IV, 23 (Rawicz, Commentar, pp. 89 — 90) ; 
H. Teshubah, V, 4, and Moreh, III, 17, Fifth Theory. See Rosin, Ethik, 
p. 69, n. 6. 
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such as his own free will dictates to him, without any outside 
influence or restraint, which fact God clearly states in the truth- 
ful Law, which elucidates this problem, when it says, "Behold, 
the man is become as one of us to know good and evil". 1 The 
Targum, in paraphrasing this passage, explains the meaning of 
the words mimmenu lada'at tob ward. Man has become the only 
being in the world who possesses a characteristic which no other 
being has in common with him. What is this characteristic? 
It is that by and of himself man can distinguish between good 
and evil, and do that which he pleases, with absolutely no 
restraint. Since, then, this is so, it would have even been possible 
for him to have stretched out his hand, and, taking of the tree 
of life, to have eaten of its fruit, and thus live forever. 2 

Since it is an essential characteristic of man's makeup that 
he should of his own free will act morally or immorally, doing 
just as he chooses, it becomes necessary to teach him the ways 
of righteousness, to command and exhort him, to punish and 
reward him according to his deserts. It behooves man also to 
accustom himself to the practice of good deeds, until he acquires 
the virtues corresponding to those good deeds; and, furthermore, 
to abstain from evil deeds so that he may eradicate the vices 
that may have taken root in him. Let him not suppose that 
his characteristics have reached such a state that they are no 
longer subject to change, for any one of them may be altered 
from the good to the bad, and vice versa; and, moreover, all in 
accordance with his own free will. To confirm this theory, we 
have mentioned all these facts concerning the observances and 
the transgressions of the Law. 

It now remains for us to explain another phase of this problem, 
which arises from the fact that there are several Scriptural 
passages in which some think they find proof that God pre- 
ordains and forces man to disobedience. This being an erroneous 
opinion, it becomes our duty to explain these passages, since 
so many people are confused regarding them. One of these is 
that in which God said to Abraham, "and they (the Egyptians) 



• Gen. Ill, 22. 2 Cf. H. Teshubah, Y, 1. 
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will make them (the Israelites) serve, and they will afflict them". 1 
"Is it not evident", it is claimed, "that God decreed that the 
Egyptians should oppress the seed of Abraham? Then, why 
did He punish them, since, owing to divine predestination, it 
was inexorably decreed that they should enslave the Israelites?" 
The answer to this is as follows. Suppose God had said that 
of those who were to be born in the future, some were to be 
transgressors and others observers of the Law, some pious and 
some wicked. Such would take place, but it would by no means 
follow from this divine decree that a certain individual would 
necessarily have to do evil, or that another pious individual 
would be forced to do good. On the contrary, every evil-doer 
would become such of his own free will; if he preferred to be 
a righteous man, it would be in his power, and nothing could 
prevent him from becoming such. Likewise, if every righteous 
man preferred to do evil, nothing would hinder him, for God's 
decree was not pronounced against any certain individual, so 
that he might say, "It has already been decreed that I do this 
or that", but [these words] applied to the race in general, at the 
same time allowing every individual to retain his own free will, 
according to the very makeup of his nature. Consequently, every 
Egyptian who maltreated or oppressed the Israelites had it in 
his own power not to do them any injury unless he wanted to, 
for it was not ordained that any certain individual should harm 
them. 2 

The same answer may also apply to another passage in 
which God says, "Behold, thou shalt sleep with thy fathers; and 
then will this people rise up and go astray after the gods of 
the stranger of the land". 3 This is no more nor less than if 
God had said, "Whoever practises idolatry will meet with 
this or that treatment", but, if no transgressor should ever be 
found, then the threat of punishment for idolatry would become 
nullified, and the curses would all be ineffectual. 4 The same is 
true of all punishments mentioned in the Law. As we cannot 
say that simply because we find the law of stoning for Sabbath- 

i Gen. XV, 13. 2 Of. H. Teshubah, VI, 5. 3 Deut. 

XXXI, 16. < Cf. S. T'shubah, loc. cit. 
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breakers [in the Torah] that he who desecrates the Sabbath was 
compelled to violate it, no more can we maintain that because 
certain maledictions occur there that those who practised idolatry, 
and upon whom these curses consequently fell, were predestined 
to be idol-worshippers. On the contrary, every one who prac- 
tised idolatry did so of his own volition, and so received due 
punishment, in consonance with the passage, "Yea they have 
made a choice of their own ways ... so will I also make choice 
of their misfortune". 1 

As regards, however, the words of God, "and I will harden 
the heart of Pharaoh", 2 afterwards punishing him with death, 
there is much to be said, and from which there may be deduced 
an important principle. "Weigh well what I say in this matter, 
reflect upon it, compare it with the words of others, 3 and give 
preference to that which is best. If Pharaoh and his coun- 
sellors had committed no other sin than that of not permitting 
Israel to depart, I admit that the matter would be open 
to great doubt, for God had prevented them from releasing 
Israel according to the words, "For I have hardened his heart 
and the hearts of his servants". 4 After that, to demand of 
Pharaoh that he send them forth while he was forced to do 
the contrary, and then to punish him because he did not dis- 
miss them, finally putting him and all his followers to death, 
would undoubtedly be unjust, and would completely contradict 
all that we have previously said. Such, however, was not the 
real state of affairs, for Pharaoh and his followers, already of 
their own free will, without any constraint whatever, had rebelled 
by oppressing the strangers who were in their midst, having 
tyrannized over them with great injustice, as Scripture plainly 
states, "And he said unto his people, Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel is more numerous and mightier than we, come 
let us deal wisely with it". 5 This they did through the dictates 
of their own free will and the evil passions of their hearts, with- 
out any external constraint forcing them thereto. The punish- 



i Isa. LXVI, 3. 4. 2 Ex. XIV, 4. 3 m. probably 

means Abraham ibn Ezra and Ibn Daud. See Rosin, Ethik, p. 24. 
* Ex., X, 1. s iud., I, 9, 10. 
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ment which G-od then inflicted upon them was that He withheld 
from them the power of repentance, so that there should fall upon 
them that punishment which justice declared should be meted 
out to them. The fact that they were prevented from repenting 
manifested itself by Pharaoh's not dismissing them. This God 
had explained and told him, namely, that if He had merely 
wished to liberate Israel, He would have destroyed him and 
his adherents, and He would have brought out the Israelites; 
but, in addition to the liberation of his people, God wished to 
punish him because of his previous oppression of Israel, as it 
is said at the beginning of the matter, "And also that nation 
whom they shall serve will I likewise judge". 1 It would have 
been impossible to have punished them, if they had repented; 
therefore repentance was withheld from them, and they continued 
to keep the children of Israel in bondage, as it says, "For even 
now I have stretched out my hand, etc. . . . but for this cause 
have I allowed thee to remain". 2 

No one can find fault with us when we say that God at 
times punishes man by withholding repentance from him, thus 
not allowing him free will as regards repentance, for God (blessed 
be He) knows the sinners, and His wisdom and equity mete out 
their punishment. Sometimes, He punishes only in this world, 
sometimes only in the world to come, sometimes in both. Further- 
more, His punishment in this world is varied, sometimes being 
bodily, sometimes pecuniary, and sometimes both at once. Just 
as some of man's undertakings, which ordinarily are subject to 
his own free will, are frustrated by way of punishment, as for 
instance a man's hand being prevented from working so that 
he can do nothing with it, as was the case of Jereboam, the 
son of Nebat 3 , or a man's eyes from seeing, as happened to 
the Sodomites who had assembled about Lot 4 , likewise does 
God withhold man's ability to use his free will in regard to 



i Gen. XV, 14. 

2 Ex. IX, 15. 16. The same explanation for the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart is given in H. Teshubah, VI, 3. On the withholding of repentance, 
see Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 332. 

3 See I K. XIII, 4. ■> See Gen. XIX, 11. 
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repentance, so that it never at all occurs to him to repent, and 
he thus finally perishes in his wickedness. It is not necessary 
for us to know about God's wisdom so as to be able to ascertain 
why He inflicts precisely such punishment as He does and no 
other, just as little as we know why one species has a certain 
particular form and not another. It is sufficient for us to know 
the general principle, that God is righteous in all His ways, 
that He punishes the sinner according to his sin, and rewards 
the pious according to his righteousness. 

If you should inquire why God repeatedly asked Pharaoh 
to release Israel which he was unable to do — while he, in 
spite of the plagues which befell him, persisted in his rebellion 
and stubbornness, which very rebelliousness and stubbornness 
was his punishment — and yet God would not in vain have 
asked him to do a thing which he could not do, then know that 
this, too, was a part of God's wisdom, to teach Pharaoh that 
God can suspend man's freedom of will when it pleases Him 
to do so. So, God said to him (through Moses), "I desire that 
thou shouldst liberate them, but thou wilt not dismiss them, so 
that thou shouldst die". Pharaoh should have consented to 
release them, and therely disprove the words of the prophet 
(Moses) that he was unable to obey, but he had not the power. 
Thus, a great wonder was revealed to the people, as it is said, 
"In order that they may proclaim my name throughout the 
earth", 1 namely, that it is possible for God to punish man by 
depriving him of his free will respecting a certain deed, while 
he, though realizing it, is, however, unable to influence his soul, 
and return to his former state of freedom of the will. 

Such was, likewise, the punishment of Sihon, King of Heshbon; 
for, on account of his former misdeed, to which he was not 
forced, God punished him by preventing him from granting the 
request of the Israelites, as a result of which they put him do 
death, as Scripture says, "But Sihon, the king of Heshbon, 
would not suffer our passing by him", 2 etc. What has made 
this passage difficult for all commentators is their impression 
that Sihon was punished for not permitting Israel to pass 

» Ex. IX, 16. 2 Deiit. II, 30. Cf. H. Teshvbah, VI, 3. ■ 
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through his land, just as they imagined that Pharaoh and 
his adherents were punished for not releasing Israel, and so 
they ask, "How could he (Sihon) be justly punished, since he 
was not a free agent?" These suppositions are incorrect, and 
the matter is as we have explained, namely, that Pharaoh and 
his adherents were punished by God because of their previous 
oppression of Israel, of which they did not repent, so that there 
befell them all the plagues; while Sihon's punishment, which 
consisted of his inability to do the will of Israel, thus resulting 
in his death, was due to the former deeds of oppression and 
injustice which he had practised in his kingdom. 1 

God has, moreover, expressly stated through Isaiah that He 
punishes some transgressors by making it impossible for them 
to repent, which He does by the suspension of their free will. 
Thus, He says, "Obdurate will remain the heart of this people 
and their ears will be heavy and their eyes will be shut, lest 
. . . they be converted and healing be granted them". 2 The 
meaning of these words is so plain and obvious that they need 
no explanation. They are, however, a key to many unopened 
locks. Upon this principle also are based the words of Elijah 
(peace be unto him!) who, when speaking of the unbelievers of 
his time, said of them, "Thou hast turned then; hearts back", 3 
which means that, as they have sinned of then own accord, 
their punishment from Thee is that Thou hast turned their 
hearts away from repentance, by not permitting them to exer- 
cise free will, and thus have a desire to forsake that sin, in 
consequence of which they persevere in their unbelief. So it is 
said, "Ephraim is bound to idols; let him alone", 4 which means 
that since Ephraim has attached himself to idols of his own 
free will, and has become enamoured of them, his punishment 
consists in his being abandoned to his indulgence in them. 
This is the interpretation of the words "Let him alone". To 

• M. cannot, however, point to any biblical passage that substantiates 
his contention that Sihon had previously committed injustice. 

2 Isa. VI, 10, quoted also in H. Teshubah, VI, 3. 

3 I K. XVIII, 37, quoted again in H. Teshubah, loc. cit., which also 
refers to Josh. XI, 20. 

* Hos. IV, 17. 
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one who understands subtle ideas, this explanation will appeal 
as being excellent. 

Very different, however, is the meaning of what Isaiah said, 
"Why hast thou let us go astray, oh Lord, from Thy ways, 
and suffered our hearts to be hardened against Thy fear?" l These 
words have no bearing upon the foregoing exposition. Their 
meaning is to be gathered from the context in which they occur. 
The prophet, bewailing the captivity, our residence among 
strangers, the cessation of our kingdom, and the sovereignty of 
the nations over us, says by way of prayer, "0 God, if Israel 
continues to see this state of affairs in which the unbelievers 
wield the power, they will go astray from the path of truth, 
and their heart will incline away from Thy fear, as if Thou 
wast the cause of making those ignorant ones originally depart 
from the path of truth, as our teacher Moses said, 'Then will 
the nations which have heard Thy fame say in this manner 
that because the Lord was not able'," 2 etc. For this reason, 
Isaiah said after that, "Return for the sake of Thy servants 
the tribes of Thy heritage", 3 so that there should not be a 
blasphemy of God's name (by the heathens). Likewise, in the 
"minor prophets", there is found the opinion of those who, 
following the truth, were nevertheless conquered by the nations 
at the time of the exile, which passage, quoting their own words, 
reads, "Every one that doth evil is good in the eyes of the 
Lord, and in them he findeth delight, or else, where is the God 
of justice?" * The prophet, quoting their own words which were 
occasioned by the length of the exile, continues, "Ye have said, 
It is vain to serve God; and what profit is it that we have kept 
His charge, and that we have walked contritely before the Lord 
of Hosts? And now we call the presumptuous happy; yea, 
built are they that practise wickedness" 5 , etc. Then, however, 
explicitly stating that God, in the future, will reveal the truth, 
he says, "And ye shall return, and see the difference between 
the righteous and the wicked". 6 



i Isa. LXIII, 17. 2 Num. XIV, 15. 16. 3 Isa., loc. cit. 

* Mai. II, 17. s ibid., Ill, 14. 15. 

« Ibid., Ill, 18. Cf. Moreh, III, 19. 
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These are the ambiguous passages in the Law and Scripture 
from which it might appear that God compels man to commit 
transgressions. We have, however, undoubtedly explained the 
meaning of these verses, and if one examines it very closely, he 
will find it a truthful explanation. We, therefore, hold to our 
original contention, namely, that obedience or transgression of 
the Law depends entirely upon man's free will; that he is the 
master of his own actions; that what he chooses not to do he 
leaves undone, although God may punish him for a sin which 
he has committed by depriving him of his free will, as we have 
made clear; furthermore, that the acquisition of virtues and 
vices is entirely in the power of man, in consequence of which 
it is his duty to strive to acquire virtues, which he alone can 
acquire for himself, as the Eabbis in their ethical sayings in 
this very tractate say, "If I am not for myself who will be 
for me?"' 

There is, however, one thing more relating to this problem 
about which we must say a few words, in order to treat in 
a comprehensive manner the subject-matter of this chapter. 
Although I had not intended at all to speak of it, necessity 
forces me to do so. 2 This topic is the prescience of God, 3 
because it is with an argument based on this that our views 
are opposed by those who believe that man is predestined by 
God to do good or evil, and that man has no choice as to 
his conduct, since his volition is dependent upon God. The 
reason for their belief they base on the following statement. 
"Does God know or does He not know that a certain individual 
will be good or bad? If thou sayest 'He kiiows', then it ne- 
cessarily follows that man is compelled to act as God knew 
beforehand he would act, otherwise God's knowledge would be 



1 Abot, I, 14. Cf. M.'s commentary on this passage. 

2 M. feels it necessary here to discuss philosophically the prescience 
of God, which he does reluctantly, as the Perakim are intended for readers 
not versed in philosophy. See Introduction, p. 11. 

3 For M.'s discussion of God's knowledge, see Perek Helek; H. Teshubah, 
V, 5; Tesode ha- Tor ah, II, 8-10; Moreh, I, 68, and III, 19-21. See Munk 
Guide, I, p. 301, n. 4. 
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imperfect. If thou sayest that God does not know in advance, 
then great absurdities and destructive religious theories will 
result." Listen, therefore, to what I shall tell thee, reflect well 
upon it, for it is unquestionably the truth. 1 

It is, indeed, an axiom of the science of the divine, i. e- 
metaphysics, that God (may He be blessed!) does not know by 
means of knowledge, and does not live by means of life, 2 so 
that He and His knowledge may be considered two different 
things in the sense that this is true of man; for man is distinct 
from knowledge, and knowledge from man, in consequence of 
which they are two different things. If God knew by means 
of knowledge, He would necessarily be a plurality, and the 
primal essence would be composite, that is, consisting of God 
Himself, the knowledge by which He knows, the life by which 
He lives, the power by which He has strength, and similarly 
of all His attributes. I shall only mention one argument, simple 
and easily understood by all, though there are strong and con- 
vincing arguments and proofs that solve this difficulty. It is 
manifest that God is identical with His attributes and His 
attributes with Him, so that it may be said that He is the 
knowledge, the knower, and the known, and that He is the 
life, the living, and the source of His own life, the same being 
true of His other attributes. This conception is very hard to 
grasp, and thou shouldst not hope to thoroughly understand it 
by two or three lines in this treatise. There can only be im- 
parted to thee a vague idea of it. 3 

Now, in consequence of this important axiom, the Hebrew 
language does not allow the expression He Adonai (the life of 
God) as it does He FarcCoh 4 (the life of Pharaoh), where the 



1 For a list and the opinions of Jewish philosophers before M. who 
discussed this problem, see Eosin, Ethik, p. 73, n. 5. 

2 Of. Moreh, I, 57: jnfia »b m D«rQ t6 Ti pi, and Yesode ha-Torah, 
II, 10. See Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, p. 423, and note 94. 

3 For an exhaustive discussion of the theories which M. merely mentions 
here, see Moreh, I, 50-51, on the attributes of God. See Munk, Guide, 
I, 50, p. 179 ff., passim ; Kaufmann, ibid., p. 418 ff.; Cohen, Gharakteristik, 
etc. in Moses ben Maimon, I, pp. 89-90. 

* Gen. XLII, 15. 
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word he (in the construct state) is related to the following 
noun, for the thing possessed and the possessor (in this case) 
are two different things. Such a construction cannot be used 
in regard to the relation of a thing to itself. Since the life of 
God is His essence, and His essence is His life, not being se- 
parate and distinct from each other, the word "life", therefore, 
cannot be put in the construct state, but the expression Hai 
Adonai 1 (the living God) is used, the purpose of which is to 
denote that God and His life are one. 2 

Another accepted axiom of metaphysics is that human 
reason cannot fully conceive God in His true essence, because 
of the perfection of God's essence and the imperfection of our 
own reason, and because His essence is not due to causes 
through which it may be known. 3 Furthermore, the inability 
of our reason to comprehend Him may be compared to the 
inability of our eyes to gaze at the sun, not because of the 
weakness of the sun's light, but because that light is more 
powerful than that which seeks to gaze into it. 4 Much that 
has been said on this subject is self-evident truth. 

From what we have said, it has been demonstrated also that 
we cannot comprehend God's knowledge, that our minds cannot 
grasp it all, for He is His knowledge, and His knowledge is 
He. This is an especially striking idea, but those (who raise 
the question of God's knowledge of the future) fail to grasp 
it to their dying day. 5 They are, it is true, aware that the 

i Ruth, in, 13. 

2 Cf. Yesocle ha-Torah, II, 10, and Moreh, I, 58 (beg.). See Munk, 
Guide, I, p. 302, n. 3. The expressions 0<r6N ^n (II Sam. II, 27), ^>« "n 
(Job XXVII, 2), and especially -]\BHi <ni ,TW <n (I Sam. XX, 3; XXV, 26, 
and II K. II, 2), and Jer. XXXVIII, 16 substantiate this novel linguistic 
argument of M. Amos VIII, 14 p yrbx y n is used in reference to the 
gods of idolators. 

3 See Aristotle's Metaphysics, XXII, 9. 

1 Cf. Moreh, I, 59, "All philosophers say, 'He has overpowered us by 
His grace, and it is invisible to us through the intensity of His light', 
like the sun which cannot be perceived by the eyes which are too weak 
to bear its rays". Cf. Bahya, Hobot ha-Lebobot, I, 10. See Munk, Guide 
I, p. 252; Rosin, Ethik, pp.75, n. 4; Ka.ufma,jm, Attributenlehre, pp. 324-325; 
445, n. 128; and "Wolff, Aeht Capitel, p. 80, n. 1. 

6 See Hebrew text, c. VIII, p. 55, n. 37. 
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divine essence, as it is, is incomprehensible, yet they strive to 
comprehend God's knowledge, so that they may know it, but 
this is, of course, impossible. If the human reason could grasp 
His knowledge, it would be able also to define His essence, 
since both are one and the same, as the perfect knowledge of 
God is the comprehension of Him as He is in His essence, 
which consists of His knowledge, His will, His life, and all His 
other majestic attributes. Thus, we have shown how utterly 
futile is the pretension to define His knowledge. All that we 
can comprehend is that just as we know that God exists so 
are we cognizant of the fact that He knows. If we are asked, 
"What is the nature of God's knowledge?", we answer that we 
do not know any more than we know the nature of His true 
existence. 1 Fault is found, moreover, with him who tries to 
grasp the truth of the divine existence, as expressed by the 
words, "Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection?" 2 

Reflect, then, upon all that we have said, namely, that man 
has control over his actions, that it is by his own determination 
that he does either the right or the wrong, without, in either 
case, being controlled by fate, 3 and that, as a result of this 
divine commandment, teaching, preparation, reward, and punish- 
ment are proper. Of this there is absolutely no doubt. As 
regards, however, the character of God's knowledge, how He 
knows everything, this is, as we have explained, beyond the 
reach of human ken. 

This is all that we purposed saying in this chapter, and it 
is now time for us to bring our words to an end, and begin 
the interpretation of this treatise i to which these eight chapters 
are an introduction. 



i Of. Moreh, III, 20-21. 2 Job XI, 7. 

3 In his Commentary on Abot, III, 15, M. maintains that the phrase 
"Everything is foreseen (by God), but freedom of choice is given", is in 
harmony with his theory of the omniscience of God, which does not, 
however, deprive man of free will. See Rawicz, Commentar, p. 75. 

* I. e., Abot 
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65 n p*\B D<piB njiatp 

b*v ,mfbH ■««» na nn , 2 nij)w ny win 11 awn^ Mts>pai ,j»v 
watww ihk "iai ten» in« swiK^a ^aa nvi ij>t» wnjn ^an 
lixnm rfoavii njrm 1» wwsea «inB> iaa atsw Kin nio^twt ty 
rwna nats'nants' inKa naa snini ,Dnaa3n inKna nt *rbm n^nni 

5 Mints' jnitt* iaa jnv Mints' jna i3m«b> »b» emiaa ni^ao iny-r 
»b& iDa nt rtsn k 1 ? iwik 9 "ibk3 ,ijna 8 Kin tk ^Ktso nsi ,ksd3 
nnax "ty bimnsf 10,, a ty pTnn iaai ,me^twi by mwaa wa 
.i»«son "net n^an iy dk Ksan «t6k nprm i^> "ibmi ^m inj>T 
witsnai t6k ni-iioa aian masts' isinianaKts' na i?a i*]o pam 

10 ^yayn ^a "inK ty "^ atwi nman vfcaa ytsn ik pns nvrfr 
^>aa p«i tsoiyni ,^iaani ^naanm ,i»Tio^ni ^yxmun rm ntnuai 
n-isp ivnjn onann ^ mats™ 'n 11 lnj^r nsin aaaK ,pso nt 

nanxats' iaa ^oiaw"? 
2ipiDS«i ny nyan "iaai ,p"ian nta iniK aits^ laauats' na ^a nn 

15 i^k vbx rb laanpn its'K "Kronen nw ts»naa ^nn«i ,nan nnain 

5 23QipiBn 



raised the question of God's knowledge of future things, and they die in 
ignorance of it. Mss. and edd. are corrupt, showing that W81 was mis- 
understood, and that attempts were made to read sense into the passage. 

20 Br nam dto ism ne>N mm So mno« Dna isr n»s *oni Ma ism n»» torn 
■jviiai nna edd. nBNi innBK one ism i»n Kini. Undoubtedly nasi, wnax, and 
"]WB1 go back to an original inai = Ar KiabnB. By leaving off the f of Ma 
■JW1131, the proper reading is obtained. 

i Ma ltfpn "po. 2 nwri* n» = Ar. onbipy nnn sp' Tin. Br iyT» 

25 nniN So im»T». 3 inwsa . . . •bum — Ar. miia NJtsnx nabya sjuntt lb is*. 
Ma nb'an So Van for b"an. < Br So iisnm D«nm. Ma nnbin. 6 Br 
run. 6 Br So + lb Y*. i Thus Ma = Ar. wbttD. Br So OKI 

b»w Mbvw\ |«Br> «in. 9 Br So + lb. •» 'a b» p^mn i33i 

thus Ma = Ar. p bv 1MN Ipl "and He finds fault with him who". pTnn 

30 bv "disprove of, find fault with". See c. IV, p. 28. n. 17; c. VIII, p. 49, 
n. 29. Br So "nntsan in pDM nasi. »' Br So by nyib. 12 Br Ma 

So > n\ " Ma Kan. '« Ar. ]b bsnns; Br b^sam Ma pm 

So 13,11. is Br So U"ibn». '« Br vb« So vb» Ti3n\ » Ma 

So nnx. is Ma "iisni niabn. '» Br Ma naanni. 20 mark msp = Ar. 

35 n» nspn; Ma > u^nb. 21 Thus Br = Ar. yap« ]« "b )» np Ma 1331 

pioeb rin So piDBb n»n wn laai. 22 Br So nsin «n3DBn. 23 Wolff 
omits bissbx nin «jaip tab '•nbs snaDabs rnn m» ^b nasi = a'pnsn . • . bwiKi. 
So -f o<pm> «na bsb nbnn D^pis niiawn lun. 



n pis D'po naiB» 54 

tho nipm on psd nt yvrw nv*nm inuyanty ,)iann nm« pr6 
Hints' newts' ny ,«in maim ,3n«in w Hints' -iKanni ,w/ibibi 
7-j^a' 1 ntyx Kim ^nn «im ,a"nn mm ,spiTn Kim ,jnvn Kim ,jnan 
Di^n 1 ? mpn k^> awp B^iyn 1^*1 ,nn«nn "iKts> pi ,B"nn lasy 1 ? 
sana "jra nty" moki ,nna 8 »ito ik nnits» we ne^t? naan 5 

na^> anm -iibb 
13 newts' ibb , 12vi '•n n-ieai? naj?n )its6 lo-rnn k^> ^nan -ip^n mbi 
iiBf vV« i5*)"i(sseni *pisen ^ ,*praa at? V"i ,nnjnB s n ,"jts>B3 ti 

19BH BtS»n is wn TO 1tS»KB1 ^BSJ? 1 ? lain "*\TBV «"?1 B'pl'jn i«Bnn 

Ijik *)nxa "iniK new k^> irbit 2inn« in bvki i*n 2t»iasj;i iesy 10 

nns -in 25111m Kints* 2 *no nanan , 2 3« tj now 
2 <sia7iijnn rbw ytw yaan nnKP ne tnpjn ibd3 p an "i*onn "obi 
28)nam iniK^e "tvn''bvfb nn ^nie^tyn ty 'm mi^se pn^ 
imne 29ivnij?i soixiptsn ,j.-q yiw maa lniK^eb VKtsn 29ivriij?i 
,mvm "iik nts6in^> ffw ,t5wn *iik wne main "iik ^nsipa 15 
ran ibbi ^mn 1 ? nrw "iinn p ptn w man nt nvnb 32 ^bk 
s ensue dwbk anewe ab am ,n:nn pyn ntn 
in« !?■» ^winn vfra , < 34^1 p bj injn jru K^ts» nt ^sa "»iK-n 
13B3 -itsw Kim ,t«a «"?B3 36« in pj?n nn ,Kin wjni injn Hints' 
kV vty Kin -its»K nia^ts»n ty w minuets' ijtp ants' ,3'inei ana 20 



1 Br So niJMsn <3 pan 1 ? rrVsiwAi nm« prrti n^pi. 2 Ar. «ni .Tip Nil 

friKirai; Ma dtibibi Br + niwoN. 3 So n«n. ' Ma > is Br 

l^s ibk'w is. 5 Br jnvn Nim sith «im. « Ma So D«nn mm Tin mm. 
i Br So ymnn «im Ma TB•fi , ie>ni. s B r ^t»o. 9 Ma > onn. 

10 Ma ITnn So .THin. " Br tram So n». Ma > "itSK 1 ?. « Ma 25 

DBfn So niNSS 'H. u Br > nis«t» So 1BW» 183. 14 Br So .1S1B 'n 

1»B3 ti. is Ma > «)iBSBm. i6 Ma > tren. 17 Ma «fiw. 

i« Br So «n» 'B^l. is Br So mn. 20 Br So + Kin. 21 Br > 

ins. 22 Br So iniT3tn. 23 Br So + niiox. So + n»» i»« 'n 'n 

flsm »B:n n« i:b. 2 < Ma > ma nsion. 25 So > in. 26 Ma So 30 

irrana. 27 Br niB^w yeu, 26 Br -iDim Ma inon^v 2 « Ar. KJ^ips. 
so Br So 1S1pt» Ma ISlpaV 31 Ma ISlpa. 32 Br Ma So > bit* . . . i:w 

= Ar. "73 DBts6« "iu c\hb ^y^ D^ )NB. Found in edd. Basel 1804, Dessau 
1809, Groningen 1845, Slutcki 1863, Lemberg 1876, etc. 33 . . . rimb 

■iiNn thus Ma = Ar; Br So niNin iinb ptn t»Bt»n m« (So nv.T; nb) nvn 'jbb. 35 
3« So xbw\ inn p t». s 5 lrnsn wV? n!?i = Ar. m u^nj s^i "and we 

cannot comprehend Him". 36 g > sl n. 37 inBl . . . Nim = Ar. im 

K13briB DnnKB n^S. "Wolff's rendering and explanation (see Acht Capitel, p. 80, 
and n. 2) seem to be correct. This wonderful idea has escaped those who 



53 n pis D'pis naibt* 

rmpb bimw i 1 ? *p s m ^boi , 2 ima wmram nityen ppts>i 
«b-iok Kim ^omty imw irtot tjjo rt ]w nityon wwi 

5 11 !? V5 "6 'OK ]'« DK NrUDD.T «n«» "HOiea 

D^n» iy oyo n nai 1 ? T" 1 ^ 6 "ian kVk pyn mo *ikim k^i 
b swan -pian tea Vn ia nan!? -njna mn Kto b"j;ki ,'pisn nana 
i«na lyty layo 11 i»» nayon kyib> smmnyn ots>n nym wm ,m ^k 
"dikh ni^iys "nan ,mvayn tyi mxon i?y rniaio oiKm* n-aannn 
tran law ,nviten mrnaa "n^na in-mat? inx ana nvna i^> p« 
ik p'Ts mm qk 13 ats7i 13 yr ts^Kn m ,"ibik Kim* naiaKn dk6 
10 pyn ty maia nvrw mo a«nm yT no«n dki ,ym k^> ik ,ytsn 
,mno« ienyr vfca my^ mnn ik ,"tnpio at?n iyT "ib>k Kinn 
1 D-imi moisy mpnnn mo "ia«nm isaipio ym xbw iokd dki 
noKn 2iKin» ,-jko ia knam 2<>iniK la^t? no »^oo yoBn ,»8niein 

JpBD K^>3 

15 wk nvrm ,yaan inKB' no V'*i ,nin^«n noana iKann naaty mi 
,wyTi mKa nnan oty yiom Kin mmw ny o^na "n 22^1 jnoa jnv 
ib«i ,'^nnn ob> on p dk aiKn whs yiom yien vto aiKm? 
,"d"a"i aoioipn 26 vm lain 25 a«nno mn ynoa 2*yiv ae>n mn 
ib»k ntoa\m /n Kin 291a *ib»k o«nm ,ym ia 28-rK jn»m atwi 

20 n^pi nanp naya ,-^nn "p •'mat oaoKi ,n«in !?a pi ^la 1 ' 29 tan na 



» Ar. ^KSB^K 3KDn3» ]«1. Poc. 4. et vitiorum = niWlBm. Ar. originally 
must have read totrton ^KXB^K. Br niVlSBn for XiAmsn. 2 Ma > 1TX 

3 Ma > on^y. * Br i~itt« pbi. 5 Br Ma > noiisa; Br Ma nsia. 

6 Br So + nn«. ' So pisn nt. « Ma So 'i^an. » sim 

25 niTnsn (Br + ^«) nwn n^T = Ar. n«vtob»a n^« d^>» mi "and it is God's 
knowledge of future things", see Blooh, Sefer Samiswoth, p. 175; I. Pried- 
laender, Sprachgeb., sub 0^; Wo., von den seienden und werdenden Dingen. 
10 Ma n*>9. So > ra. »Ma> onsn . . . maie. " Br So n^n. 

" Thus Ma = Ar.; Br »'«n nt ^«wn ■?«»'» "ibb mvi nmn niiott 1 ? mi nts»ni 

30 N-inn ia jrr So «"iian w wkt\ nt ^w»n ^>k» , » kw n:io«n nw^ K"an *iww. 
» Br So wvn DIB. is Ma So > nm\ « So mipts. " Br 

ia«nnn nw no napn »t t6» So n» n^nn 1 . « Br iDin:i. »» Br So 

»D» pb. Ma > 'atJB. 20 Br So ^. 21 Br So KW 'a. J2 Ma 

i:m 2 3 Thus Ma = Ar. )MnN «IinB "and therefore they are two 

35 things": Br So ffnai ':t» on Kin p» ^31. p DK almost equal to p ^>J> 
(ergo). 2 « Br Bt»n snv. 25 So 4- nto. 26 Br So + D'KSDjn. 

2' Ar. f^K "the eternal things". Br > tfai. 28 Ma > 1»K. 

2 » So > Kin. 



n ps oyis miaa* 52 

kbwi 2 mn^> psi *6i nrnan an^ n*an *6i naitwm i-pio 02b 
)b mn ansa a^asy inn ,3na«a ansa ty nt \>bb vronm ,Kinn 
,anan« ty mm maoiy ama anto miTiaa a-osyn to nannn Kim? V'i 
jawyn mpn pw ^ a^aian nwrvsn p nn ,^ mn py Nini 
/jjwvd iia^> nwpn -pa-no « uynn no!? 4iTj>w "ioko bjbki 5 
anaw ito py b:bki ,ubo laia n!?m mn ,&i^a pyn nto wk 
pasm /wnnai ,8m^no oy-ino 'tnnt? mnN^i evas"? Maty no nm 
lK-wa avito « lon'jsn yh io«i ,ia^y mown miaani ^wntoao 
itoai /jntnns B3^> no- 1 ! noxn -j-no iyn> "ansian miaano pyn ni 
iswa-i two no«oa no«n rno n«s^> «n^«n a^aa^ naa nn« n«n 10 
•obbi ," rtia' v6ao "noa^ ^ B b> n« ^gp -^ M D , wn ^ nDN > 
nw ate *iy !?"■» /jntoia ^atr "pay jyoi? aw nr in« -ion «ni 
noKmnw a-woan -ioko "my nna "iKa» loai ,i«a»n *?^n pya 
y-i 2 »nnv Va I'annaT -ibdo -ion ,nfan ]on iso^ian )o avisnaan 
aa arma-ia -isBi , osteon vnto ma in ,pn Kin onai " wya aia 15 
lmot^o la-iat? \s ysa noi a\-ito may am en-ioN 21 niton ana p 
"1*01 ,bhi antrNB lams nnyi niaas « ^asa n^a-inp laaSi >3i 
pnx pa an^-ii anatsn sstbni no«n *iK3^> mny 22 tv Hint? *ioki 

t'ui ytsn 1 ? 
25n , «T3i ntww ana 2*n«n^ Nipoai nmna B^psiaon a^piasn lto 20 
26311 ay vros« ii«a Kim ,psa s!?3 ai^y iii«3 mm ,niTayn hy 
Kim ,27nTaym msan ai«n nwiat» lytyity !?y iai«»ii .niiiiannn 
«V mityy^> nam Nbty noi ,nts^ zsmwy^ nrm na iw^ysa iman 
,3Mi-i«3{y iaa nisi so^oa^ Kanty «an by a^n )mny a« pi ,29ntj»y> 

' Br Ma So + wninH; Ma '3"nis for yrva. 2 Ma + on^. 3 Ma 25 
1BK1. * So + n"P K'ajn Br Ma + n"J. 5 B r So ^3. « Ma 

vasto tid "B3. ' Br So Kinn ^aintf. 8 Br So irrobi ^». a pDsni 

wrtwoa = At. KjysopjNi. 10 Thus Ma; n^sn jn = Ar. NPBWna; Br So 
n^sn ^^^ nt ^>». " Br So onoian rniaai ^kto' ikt»3. " Ma d^bdh 

for nb«n c^aD^. »3 Br So (So + n"») um nwo nnst» nos. •« Ma 30 

> "ibs 1 ?. is Br "\yshi. is Br So hran ^a» bfrn. " Br i»«3i 
1K3. is So D'Wrt ^3. is Br + D'TJBI. J0 Br <»W. 21 Br 
So (So mbj) ra'rjn ana p ibs onnaia ibdi edd. mSj tiinb plan nn'iaiB nawi. 
I. T. correctly has D,T"mB, although Ar. has s:blp p. p DJ = Ar. «S'N; Ma 

> rtbin . . . iBDB ib«. 22 Br spri» dw wmuam So w «in» n» umBani. 35 
" So + nta. 2* Br nN-iJn. 25 Br nn3B. 26 Br So aw. 

2' Ar. iTSKB^m rnHtbx nra i«dj«^« ]«. Br + on So + rrri after DnN,n. 
28 Ma nwvb. 29 Ma > twv «V . . . nai. 3 " Br ^oa^> lKon 'js. 

si Br Ultra 1»83. 



51 n pis trps njiBt? 

t6) no i Kin j>ti ,nnK rb)ys nrm mjnw tnKn »iy» ipsk 
$K\nn nrnan ^>k sna-wnVi was 2 "|itt>a!? tev 
Dipt!' no 1 : ^ ,pat?n -j^o )wd aoij> n\n ^lasya "ran nt tyi 
^Kity> )i3T p^sna ij>iaa> ot?n «W3» v!?j? main k 1 ? "ib>k 5 maa 

5 rra>p rrn law ;ui ia irvoyn ]in« naK k!?i naK Kim ,'ininntt> iy 
9tqj^ ^Kit^ hk n^n s^tto my* ]waw Dats>na D^>a nwisan by 
wy^i Kin twya njnsty dew iaa ,maia Kim tray 107W idki isiks 
njnsp ia"iKa&? iaa k*?k ,p pyn ^«i ,bmir< n« into k 1 ? -ipk by 
iKiaw iy iaw> Kto onKana ortptt? na by otyna wiy rrn injroi 

10 toy ^k WKana tnpts> na ty \mo twiy .Tm niaan n"?K b anty 

: loiniiimy nj> b»mr jisi nits^ yiatf wiatoa 

nsp my tv Kmt? train uTpyvr t "75? "at^n -wa -iaai 

« news' iaa ,i5,nTnan an 1 ? rw k^>i naits»nn ana ^v^^a Iranian 

nan nn ,1"? kbii atsn jwn viyi naan vuki ntn ayn a^> p»n 

15 nt by\ ,0^*1 .atoyio 1 ? nnsa isMin ^sk ,tsriB^ 71s wk i?&u?b 
niaan nn«i ,imn wiko ansian by i»n"j> in^K nan a^m np-yn 
aonty 2oan^j? n^ay .Tn ansna iK&n ntswa V'n ^imnK aa 1 ? hk 



« Ar. i^na in d'wi = ma son sti; Br Ma So insnvi. 2 Br s6» for 

Vb\; Br > -pffB 1 ? So mob. 3 Tlius edd.; Ar. HHT11 Br Ma So naiwA. 

20 * Br nos»3 ltn -pm ton. 5 Br ubb. « So vto» um». » Br 

lninm ib<» lBn^ap t» itosio tow* TsynB »jb» So + lninm mn^aif is 
s Br So iawn» <ibb Df?D transon bi nt»p piDBn nt pj> (So + nvn 1 ?) tcan i»m 
«V» 'JBis «^k ^n^ bum «■? »3. 9 So lias. 10 winrw iv . . . i'« iib«i, 
Mss. and edd. are confused and deficient, but the text can be reconstructed 

25 with the aid of the Arabic and Ma. Ar. N»3 -nails mi apHV ^a Sl"?«pB 
\K «j^a Nisa «"?« -i»n^« d^i l ?«-i0'' p'w d^ «d^ nnrt»i in api» n»-ib i« ni:is 
b»n Tin Niain" t6 ]8 Qi-idSb }» Dipn nis ^s n^b« i» nnasps i«a nra*i njns 
]K nna^BD <b my i« nn^o p mpn n» ^» \\mt a«p» i«ai nKBN^« ^n »nsi ona 
ni^np 1 <nn !?«-i»'' na«j« p »s»\ Ma ia»ntf itsa maie «im unv tk i-ibni 

30 bs rm iiiis«» itsa ^K ^sib^ ntt irt» vh i^x by bt^nis nw:» n\-t iwdi .-i»-ib» 
no bs pn'D ww n^m niaan nn^s lsiaw is iaii^ lNia 11 xbv ononis mp» no 
imnn» -a ^m»' pi nw»^ »sist» lma^aa i^si lDisne mpi». Br So w» ^n iidki 
(Br. at»n n»»a) ia»m» 112a laa 1 ? nx pom inn n« nwpn (So 4- sin») maia «im 
lisa Hbx ia T>3»n ^w dsi«» ^w nx m^t» s^u* ysis »b» idsi ns-iB ts»j»: N^t? 

35 lSiKaw. Br So > inu-int» is ins'Di nsisw. « Br na"pn. ^ Br 

+ K'3jn So i«'3s. «3 Br marg- onisisn. •« Br So nan*. 15 I. T. > Ar. 
sn'B = na. Br So (So BTa nrnan) nrmn m'3 ats^ «^i. »« Br So i-iB«a. 
» Ar. (Poc.) W>i for bi. '8 Ma > Kin. 10 Br So -f liBSO. 20 Br So 
inws on^» dw». 
d* 



n pis D'piB n:iot» 60 

,pi*?n ntn d^jd itwjn ^Dnwa twjp D^ayBi ,1a 1 ? ton n^iya my 
*bayvt iaai ,ini DiTitw 3 ik jiBoa 2oidj;bi ,«)iaa B'ly n^ays 
'na^an ]a it ^aaa ,twij>n tj ty inTnaa pp son«n mjron rap 
nwm p '"ivj? kdd' ik ,9nj>ai"ia ntyj?ty iaa 8 n2 n n m»^ ^ »bv 
n-pna uaa ^aa 1 p , 12 bi^> ty o^xapin ono ^twaa myv iaa 5 
isa^nni k^i ,i«tsna nwi 14 ^>a <t^>k -my/v k'w 13 "tj; nawnn 
istwy kVi ispjiyn )o von ma «twy no 1 ? i6jnats> -jy ,waan njrfc 
k^>i mixn 21 n«t pan nt 1 ? "nvna naon no yti k"w iaa ,"inK paa 
<sa aainn B>5jn ,asti>a van ^a "o ^an ^a« ,mn« mis 1!? rtrvn 

: waan ^aa ami biow wan 10 
Kim dj?b inK aye b»w hk mbwb uae typa na^> ™~toxr\ dki 
,24mwpy by moa naiy Kim ^vby rnaan iKa na^i ,nmns6a jnas 
uaa trpaa .Tn K^>1 ,^mopy by Tayti> ^n 25 nyavty inaKB> iaa 
atwia naanV ".Tn p dj nt ,inwj^ 28 "ie>bk w na 2'n^oa^ 
31, ik i^> law ,.T;Ba^ nrvBO wvna ^aa 11 dew myiw ^tp 15 
stnn'wn xb nn« k^k ,^>isi 33 n"n nnto 32 ^i ,nntonp 730 typaa 
"wain nan 7an nKTty ij> anbvb rrw 35 Kin tis ,tni ,nian» iy 
ssnBDiiBB ni?na niK nta nffl ^la 11 rrn «*?i ,twvab "yiai kvw 
atww ,pKn ^>aa >m naa pnsto ,4<naKB» iaa m« oa 3 ^a "wk 



1 Br So D,T3BO D'B»B1 ntn dVi»3 D'ftSBI 13 1 ? N3n D^lIO D'BSB. 2 D^OSBl 20 

= At. IN; Ma -f- W; So Q'USB. 3 Br D'BSBl So D"B»B. < Br WN31 

^BT So IBS for 1B31. 5 Br So DIN '33. e Thus Ma for Ar. bav \K bf\a 
= bB3»3; Br bwaa So ^1B33. ' Ar. WBsbN ]» "from taking hold, 

seizing". » Br HB1NB. 9 Br B3J ^3 DM"rt n»» 1WN3 So ]3 DS31" 1 ? 

B33 Ma + 033 p. 10 Ar. m» IN Br 13'» NBC IN Ma ]-sn niBD IN So 25 

V3» NBD^ IN. According to Ar. 13'B is to be construed like IT, as the ob- 
ject of "»33. u Br With TW9 1WN3 So 'BUN 1 ?. " Br So D'BDNJ.T 

B'A nns bs. «s So > is. " Br > bbi n^N. ™ Br D'3"n us ]w. 

is Br b>Niyj». i' So + nt. is Ma > »awn p. »• Ma So Wis. 

20 Br nvn 1 ? na'Bn nti hb »ij tub nwN3 So m'r6. » Br it. 22 Br 30 

bxvn dni. 23 rt» . . . Nini for Ar. wbs msxbx ^>un ]N3 ^^i p subb mi. 

Br ni3Bn v^s; Br Ma So + xb after na^ 2 < So lnippsn. So > ^». 25 So 
-f- 'n' 'hb. se Br lnwps ^? iibb^ .Tn wisv. 27 Br lann ^B3"? So ^B3^. 
28 Br So + )b. 29 Br ,Tn NW p 133 nt "2. 3» Br Ma > n\ 3i So 

U3n. 32 Ar. nbvrw. Br & = Ar. ■tb "if". Ma Anl 33 Ar. = rmbv 35 
Br So Ma Dnr6ts>. So .Trm. 34 Thus Ma = Ar. p^Bn N^> p^i Br So 

Dnton N^ nn«w 'tot pi. 35 Ma t*« nt m\ So tis Nin rmi. 36 Br 

-f- iBNts* So 'bn» tram ,- \an. 37 Ma ran Br »3B3 ,t.t. 38 s nBDTBBi. 
39 Ma > bs. «o Ma UiBNtc. 



49 n piB D ( pB roiBw 

<maiB Kim ,onbts6 »iaoB tppaa rrn 2p in«i ,nnay ab n«i iab 
bai Kin lnovto nrbw xb -«no sitMyb *p *in«i ,on^> *6b> 
*6k ,»iaonpi"W jib sbsb -mini pso *6a by 'n"n nt siny© 
idbhi /innan ^a» on-pnaa na myoi njna ba« /op payn ;w imw 

5 ^nwaa n»Kt? 1B3 "iiBa by? on^v ibyn oawa «i<n tok nnan 
,"iai ib naanna nan 13BB mxyi an b&w "aa oy nan lay b» no&n 
on^j> nn\n «bi naab "jmai an-pnaa ona nnvi "n^yen n«n 
isbinw ty nawnn p crumb nt by Dnb Btwi twiy ,Tm ,"nman nta 
,2onB>ay ntts> pin )b nnb iitn nw no uwaiyn p D.Tby 

10 lyiini nt ntwi 21 -wa naai ^n'w ate Kin naitwin )b nnyuoi 
.D^Ksr wn myDi mi« na«B n\n nab d^sinb 22 nsn .Tn ibt«!> 
ibkb> iBa mipn naon by "itwyb nm« ^»^m oy nm 23q} ni 
ncayb tosh w ,2nai ^aaw p may t»k •'lan n« oai ,26]>3yn nbnna 
Kim ,nna ipunm nawnn jb iyaaa p byi naitwi nwiy n-fl ib« 

15 i'iai TrnByn n«r -naya tbm wun m n« innbt? nny "a tibm 
,3«nawnn p inyaow m«n Boy 1 nts>nti> ibw dn w\yby pipib j^i 
33ijdVi ,ffKonn 32 j?t 'JV «m *a ,nawna "nvna vbx try «bi 
d"Bj>si nab ntn nbiya tyay D-nys ,traij?n "iiyt? nw wm inaan 



• Ma > n» a!> nsi. 2 Br So T/Kl. a Mss. edd. DHB. UBB 

20 "of him" = Ar. nJB whicli context requires. * Br So D'maiB Dm. 

6 Br So is ire* dims ym. « Br So > vera bin Kin won^i. 7 Br 

So nN-u nn. a Br So ba. s Br So + inssn. i» Ar. 

Kisn !?Kn!?K D^ 1« "pa pi Mss. edd. > Ar. ''pa "it remains" = !Nt»3. The 
V) of ^K» points to some word that has fallen out. n Ar. lai «"?■> inp ]H 

25 "without force or constraint". 12 Ma VU. n Edd. ^1» Dn^S 1^»m 

1102 "and they placed upon them a heavy yoke". " Br So 1BKJ tuna 

Ma > iwaa. is Br + nsin. '« Br So sna pi man ^ao nn-pnaa. 

>7 Br So > nrnan ma on^y nrm k 1 ?. See n. 16. p-i man ^ao probably a 
misplaced equivalent of nman . . . vb\ '8 Br So ibVPV. i» Br So 

30 OTMwnB. 2 » I. T. > Ar. Dna«p» ^^^ ^ "that this should be their 

punishment" = amv n»». 21 So 1DK. 22 Br nsi DW. 23 Br 

So + wk 1"kd mne after D"ksv. Ma ^3K So Dn»K for djbki. 24 Ma 

IN^inw So 1K"Sin. 25 Thus Ma = Ar. napr ]»; Br So UWivb. 26 Thus 
Ma = Ar. nBs'w bin 'B ^>«p staa mpnB"?« DnB^o"; *bv Br So DBrro mpt» nB bv 

55 -10K1 n'oant? naa (So maw) miasn*. 27 So + bm wiana in^ ynw. 

2S I. T + 1313 IBS rw iniK im. 29 Of. c. JV, p. 28, n. 17, and below 

p. 55, n. 10. wbv pipn!? ]"Ki = Ar. wKiw N3B»^ k"?i. 3« naiBTin p viwbm? 
= Ar. aw tb 1»3 "in that he does not repent". So naitwina inMB'1. 
3' Br So unsl? W3i»' k!ji. 32 Br So 1B» v? Km Ma jnv. " So ^. 

d 



n pis D^p-iD ruiB* 48 

•■libs n^i n^s "?3 ty jn nvrt pin ^s a«nnn ^aaan nn *6i ,na« 
,in*pnaa n\n jn ana n\nw •'a !?a Vsn .d^b i?3 ty pns nvn^ pnsn 
i^« J pnxi p-nx ^3 pi ,i!? yaia ;w bttViTn pnx nvnb nsn n\n i^ki 
^ -ids *6 imv ansin o ,ma 3 j?aia ti n\n *6 jn ni\-6 nsn n\n 

,^33 Bnain 1H3 B3DK1 ,«vty im 133 *1BKW 5 1J> 5»T t^N ty 5 

a^nsan p wki wk to pi ,irmp s-ip-ya imviaa 't^N to -inboi 
,«nsn iTO !o^« BBorp Kto> "lnrnaa n\n am« mm aiaan ntp« 

j 12 DianW ansa t^xn to "iM *6 >3 
Dpi T/niaK dj; 33Ui> "\:n na« to "awa nasya nawnn n«n 
ntrya ry TiayB> 15, a no« pi nt p Knsn jw ,inai nan nrn ayn 10 
mnsnn ^.-pnn is-myip ^a "cbtyb Nxa 1 * *6 nm ,pi p 16 i3 
1a 1 ? p« mina nty« a-waiyn pi ,n"?a3^ Bto nitopn 20 vm ^ntos 1 ? 
mn 23natrn 22^1 -ibw nw* niina n^po yi ia«sa -ib>K3 21-^1^ 
17 nay -iBwt? nasa mm i«aw nitopn •obb t6i , 24 i^n^> main 
may in^naa 26 ^ ,,Tp&6 amto 25^ Q ,-in nitopn anto itoi 15 
•ok aa 'iai ama-na nna nan aa 2 't?aiyn vto toi ,may» ^a to 

m ^an^itons nna« 
29aipa ia w> wani way p into 'iai ny-is a 1 ? n« ••nptm na« tox 
y6r bw ,pyn nn na«a 31 tonam , toia tsnw so^Ta laaa rfpjri nib 
rny^Bi nynaty 3 i«mi ,aian "ft inai ^nto nan by iniK 32 iam ,73^ 20 
psiaa pyn rpn ^Nitv 1 in^ vbw 35 nt «bN wan an^ n^n sb i^k 
nx 3 ^ma3n •■aa ^ naNty iaa ani« ni^a ayaa 3 6Ninty a^as bi by 



1 Ma -inn nta «^i Br So -\osnn m 'ibb sbi. 2 So + pnsi. 3 Ma 
So A WW. 4 Br So DION. 5 Ma > IB. » So > vtoi. ' So 

njtwi for 1NB»31. Mi + B"Nl. s Ma So ip»3. « Mi DDTnaa. " Br 25 

DK. >« Mi D'SII vn. < 2 Br WK for »'Nn. Br DIDDn"© So BDBn ,| B. 

« Ma awa. " Edd. + pun ia: -nbN *in«. 15 So 'B ^a. " Ar. 

VHJi na nbfiJ "towards him shall we do and act". » Ma D^isa. 

" Ar. nOT "transgress". Br So nrrts lia^tf Ma t"» lias^. Originally 
liaB'ty, but incorrectly copied niavu 1 , a natural mistake, as lias'ltf is used 30 
so often here. It then became necessary to supply an object. ,9 So -+- 
nniN. 20 So v.ti. 21 Ma + nna. 22 g ^ni» nw. 23 Ar. na». 
2i Ma )bbpb. 25 So -im». 26 So mart. Br n« for ta«. 27 Br 

+ '«s» 'Ba So + ^BKB' lBa. 2 8 Ma Dravia = Dn^i'jvna. Br Ma So 

+ b.1 1 ? teas annual. 20 Br Dips yisn misa w\ 30 I. T. 4- 35 

1VT3. 31 Ma ^3nDn. 32 Ar. nnpKI "and compare it" Br Tn»l. 

33 >n^lt = Ar. n'B D'wn )B *?3 "all those who have spoken about it". 
3» Ma + ^S». '5 Br So > nt. 'e Br So "pn nn». »' Br 

>ma3ni for vnasn 'jn '3. 



47 n pis tayis niiot» 

»imoa )W pa aV'i ,^>ij>a ins mn «inty H ,<'ui jm aio njn 1 ? 

loxyat? ,Kin «nai ,iV NSDi -ib>k pyn nta ioj? ^nntyty nns pa 

tiki ,ona i!? ysia ]w nsTB> Dna npK ntyyi ,jnm aion yr its>Biai 

to^iy!? "■m ^>ki ento np^i it n^wt? -mbk ,p Kint? 

5 aion n^iyB imyna ntyjm ^>"-i dtk.-i nwsoa nr ?a"nnnti> tiki 
inwnn inwi 9 aian •on no 1 ?^ a^nnn ,8,nsT *iti>Ka ,jnm 
n^iya iosj? ^jw i^> ■'lK-ii ,-ikw ni to "mm ,imVo:n iniB»jjn 
mow tj> mjnn ni^iysn p pmm ,«mtyBn i^> ivw -jj> ,"maiBn 
D^Nt? pya orw id«' 1 k^>i ,in« niKsaa on "ok niwnsn uaa 

10 pi jnn •?« aion p nisnB>n^> "wak py 15 b •a ,rmnts>n^> i«m^w 
laiatt? no «fc nisi "pyn ni mayai ^vwnaa Vam aitan "?k jnn 

:niTaym nisan pya 
i9Q>piDB nxp tw Kim pyn nta in« -m iKa!? i:b -ikbo mm 
-ipty nn ,vty sonna^ db7ib>i nea iim' 1 Dents' m« ^a ana latwv 

is no« ntoi ,22cina iW>ann dik ^aa navr ••a ,2iD-iKa^> uk n-onsi 
2»nN*in K^n ne« ^nat? ni«a j?a-iK nniK uyi anajn ,23d,tdk^ 
n-ma mana nn ntyaj? na^i ,nmaK jnt iDanw arisen ty -lut? 
28i^sa nan pyn nit? "nta naitwini M"\m iaa ona najwnt? 
nn ,30 pi ,tdhi ,-iaijn ,29,-1-110 ana mm mnj^ anoint? 0B>n iok 

20 1 Ma + rnwa "i«a nasi. 2 Ma > V'i, 3 So lnos. 1 Ma ia. 

5 So Kin ia nxoi new. e Ar. mit^s nin ]o ism = pan nils np<i. The 

absence of pun from the text of I. T., and arbore in brackets in Poc, seem to 
imply that rhltstat was not originally in the Ar. Ma npbl Ma > nto. 
1 Ma So S'WBP. s Ma HST»3; Br + ]3 DN after nST. 9 Ma > 

25 'an; Br ma'g- -f sim. 10 So nm ln^DiM in , w , w , i invnri. h Thus 

Ma = Ar. n«T3^« 'TNVBK .1DB3 11»< ]X So ni^»B3 Br 31B.1 ni^>i»Ba »s» ^iinV. 
>2 So -f- m^3»n. '3 Ma nwnB; So -ib>k for dn. m Br rbmx 

«5 Ma ^3W. is Ar. -^ IKnio^N mi "and he is the chooser in this". 

»' Ar. n"?iiN ]oi <»o^tt sin inn. Br So 'jbbi for iiasai. » Ma > "?3. 

30 is Br So > nsp; So D'pwBB. 20 Br nnau. 21 oixa^ us n'ansi = 

Ar. NWaj^B -'and so we shall explain them". 22 Many edd. > Dna . . . '3. 

23 Br So tottit) no for n»N. 24 1. t. + mv mxa saiN. . 25 Ar. 

nNin "thou seest Him". 26 Ar. on 1 ? na «^ finns^jo nm onapxs '» '»6b 

"np N»3 nniBnsnD' 1 ]« "then why did He punish them, since by necessity 

35 and inevitably they must enslave them as He had decreed?" Ma 7113^1 
orrts imj» i»3 ons na»n»i mun mana m» dims Br mana «Sm de»i» no^i 
iiut? iaa ona nasntfn Dt»n "»a So o»n (Mi mti) niua mana k'w dw» no^i 
nn^» torn 103 ons na»n»n. 27 Ma nawnn; Br So frvb for ma. 

28 Ma > i^a nan p»n. 2s Ma n\T ono ; Br mio for mio. so Br 

40 l^Dni m. 



n pis o'pis nnn» 46 

,13103 4 rf?3 pan <TnntJ> »nn mm won iono 2 nwi ,inoo^> 
,mon •?« yjmm ntyo 1 ? naoo *pbn lybvrvf ny tea nt iasoi 
«bwi nvn^ Dipt? jima ntyo^> yjmni ^«n T^o p^>n te pi 
pNn io ptoin nt 'yjnannt? nj>3 nn atww vb ,rbyeb nyjmno 
l«in» n-'ioiK "D^nyatp 13 , oilmen sip^rf nt3i ,noe!? pyuria 5 
ntswa io,Tn jisnn in ,ianaN peNa p »6i ,Ten nj> inK ny *m te3 
no i3-| «ty 103 Ton ajno ty 12^3 onnn "istyowi ,nni>N"ian 101 
,tyet?n nnn snn te pNi ^ntyytf Nin ntyyap noi nvro Nin nvw 
j>3bV pin Di«svn DTision 15 tet? noi^ aiesnn "msin nt iasei 
»8on3 pain onp ate "ana ij?w noo ni\"6 nnviy "ibm i\n ton 10 
,Bnnnn? no an3 "erinm? tN onmn }>3B3 aenni mswia ^ nawa 
: 2 »p payn pNi ,&nnnan nnjw 13 aitwia "pst? nya Bnrov tonsi 
no 22D"ioKoei ,aiirtm nSnp ernea na-in yayn no lavnn nasi 
DWTD 24,tj? onnm tea Ton BNseni ™ym lanaes n'rij? payn 
BiN3 lew ""ran nt tyi ,ny -an nyai nan nn« nsna pin nno 15 
n^nna iyao3 tmrw V'n 3^1 op ats>n "plats' 2 63tyi nip^wa 
aip 1 ^ loip njn nny nsn Nin Kb ,inTma atn nipnp wamn nwna 
"nto in ^isnty sopNn nt n^saa nnj? nsn wxbw 103 aipi nto in 
333 aiNn htto sswm nr& 103 "o 33)ieNnts> 32 pj;n tesi ,^>isn 
n&»jn ,iesye mail ,j>imnip nsn p ,nijnsN ty3 ,ntnn 3m , 34 noipn 20 
nxannt? 103 ,)no "1 1 ? yaie n^i b.t^ i^> asnnso ^ inTnaa ni^iys 
nn«3 mn an«n )n /opyn nt 3<>n"iN3o nio«i ninoKn ssmina 
laoo *2ia jmntf "tyiTsn Biainn isia 1331 ;iai pi 310 nyb laoo 

1 Ma + rmtb rm\ 2 Ma wn. 3 Ma nsii in. « Ma > nta. 

5 Br pbno. e So wv6 for w«n nvn^. ' Ma ssiin^. 8 Br 25 

Erp^in. a So Ti»Bts>. »o Ma )1S1 vn. »» Ma So »»B , ». ,2 Br 

+ 13. 13 Br 10K3 1*83. '* Br «nsn fPlbl. 15 Br So "?3 "3. 

»« Br So i»» qji. " Br wn nn3 iv i»ko So ainsn nn3 -\w\a no. 

is Ma So iisin ora. » Ma ennn\ 20 Thus Ma = Ar. rnn xabu 

I^IS D^l ]N^« i-IB lt5N n3K .TB ]B 'Ml' 'i'jK Upl^K ^B. Br 13in Winnn ItSiNS ^« 30 

p i3in VNi t»nnni nn»» nwin i3wm T\\sn n»3 So p«n n»3 mnn' -i»«3i 
13 i3in ]'«i i»inn: nn»» u nwin i3»n\ 21 Ma on^in. 52 Ma So 

D-IDK01. 23 Br -jSin. 2 » So n"J> after DKSBm. " Br ^si 

n'isn i^k. 26 Ma 3»"»i. 27 So iis-o. 28 Br n^ivn So 

in«n3. 29 Br vh "i»«s. 30 Br nn )3«n So nstn pttn. 3' So Kb. 35 

32 Ma psn nt. 33 So n r-BKiw i3in Wsi. 3 4 Br > D»n So m»T» 

W ncn. 35 Ma nBlp. 36 So \W\; Ma »^3B. 37 Br > iS. 

38 Br mwnB nttann ib»«3. 39 Br So > ttibki,; rn«3Bn for muao. ■>» Br 
+ niB83 So + niBKa. ■" Br »WB3 Diiina Ma wren nu-inn mina. 

42 13 ]!Sin» = Ar. snnpn )« "that its meaning". 40 



45 n pie n'piB n:iew 

by in bbw "ibso n« -ipts6 2 i^y jntwi ia twiai mhik niln is 
pyn v«i ,iTM$n nta 123 in«n nt tb kswi vt6 jiaan nt jrw nt 
sixsa' 1 p&D Kte *ana m-pnaa niKan sdikh nibiyB te teK ,p 
'.TtmntKi nimn nisat? wn pisa iriKa naa "o snwaym risen 

5 pVnn ntai ,bbt 10 «^1 ntyjm n*pna 9 ana bikV -raw sm^yea on 
xvvnab xvidbj teK ,Biatp "to n^Ki Beats' nK"p Ksan tysan p 
n^yaan n>a»ayn 13 ia ist b}bk ten b*ibk pan , 12 ia"i«nty iaa m«n 
naa "nvi ik ,is-Bp ik Tiik mvn "pa ,Dna b-k6 rrvna pK -ib>k 
nte abiyats> na tea ^nta Ksvai ,"iro ik tin teen ik ,nrxy ik 

10 { "innuai aian nyiin 

2170 ai\s mraym nixant? 2«D:»ann n«a *ib>k pyn nt aia«i 
ssrra-p nan nn« nta latyai ,ai«n ^\ar\i teK ,msia k^i ats>n 
awyan 25 D n niy-inty ,aiam rojnn Ksn k 1 ? jvte ^sa ^naK Kim 
ai«n ty 26-m xb mm t.bki , n^aie awyan an aiam a-yin 

15 29naai )iiKxvts> bik^> 2svki p pyrra> -inKi ,aia in y-i "nwyb 
piK^ na -ibni ,inna yvsw in« niYaym a^ann ]a myv na te 
••a wra "frnn nt nsisnty 31-^1 30^ p in«i f v«an by iaa vi bik 
noem 32 nt nn« "ibki ,B7in wyaa aia6 u 1 ? p uwnaa uytystsnaa 
: ssDwa b« •?« a^sa "?k ivaab taw 34« ij> naiaoi ^miproi wan 

20 anaann nana uaa ksb^ aai bik <aa teK amisan ia«an teK 
vmyian tei a^ina^i aiwi nawtp Kim p bj ssawaan nanai 
a^aa Kim ,*inK ns by ss^bk ibkb Kin ,isani 'n* 1 at^n ]isna 
.tit atwi 40 )isiaty na liiaKty naa 1 ? nn^i tikh "?k )aK T-tew 



1 Ar. niN3 IN "or cheat him". See Ko., p. 68, n. 4. Br ran, Br m»rg- 
25 nun, hiphil of njj "oppress, maltreat, overreach in dealing" (DIN). J I. T. 
> n^Nis <b = uieaa. 3 Br msrg. + on. < So inrnaa nvi^ni -b nniDD 
pa for nna iriTnaa nisan. 5 Br m«rg- + n6i before ikso 11 ; So i«sb ,| i. 

e So + invnaa. i Ma nnnntm. » Ar. !?N»Bt6K <b Br mbissn 

Ma So ni^WBa. 9 Ma > Dna. >« So «"?t£f IN. » Ma T3. 

30 12 So + rhwh. 13 Ar. na \rrf NBJN ^an N-iN ar\b\pn "and when they said 
^3.1, they only meant by it". Ma *IS1 D3DN Own <T3 ^3n So D^BWrt *P3 ^an. 
i« Ma > ]U3. »5 Ma ispl. n Ma > mi. " So TUffl Br iman. 

is So pa. 19 Br Ma vmnwBi. 20 Ma o'Dan. 2t So 'Ta. 

52 Ma ]«nai T3 !>3N. 23 So + .TV. " Br 'BW. " Ma > on. 

35 2 6 Br So *«U U'N. 27 Ma muj. 28 Br + I 1 ? Ma + Nin. 29 Br 

nwato pi«nn^. 30 So nm a ,r nNi. 31 Ma > ibni. 32 Ma So > 

nt inN. 33 Ma > miprui. 34 Ma > « n» So 'n ^n. as Ma > 

n"BW3 ■?« "?k Q^Ba ^n. 38 Ar. ana^N. 3i Ar. = maw DlKn nB'plff. 

38 I. T. > Ar. \A = ^>aN. 39 Br Ma 1B3. <» Ma )1S13. 



n piB D'piB nsiis» 44 

iji3i ma j npty to nn ,invn vtoa ipsm "« mmt? itw ipm 
^iya atwi ty 5 ni»!?i /minn nam 3fiDnm stwniam batman 
a!?a btkh m^yst? ia pan \<x ~wx na«n bjbm /laaa 1!? nV^n 
mwiaw man Ttaa 'nar *^ nsv dki my nx*v dm ^ nrnaa 
n» 10 Dvn 9^is^ onna nxi "ibm ,8mi26 *i«"i mn ni •'isai ,vty 5 
n-pnan ^ntyi ,a"na mnai ,inji jnn nMi man nto man n«i a^nn 
xb dm lyat^n dm iiajm n& ^iajni ,maw ^ twiyn avm ,ana 12b 
ama^i ,03^3 hm oniM nms^i ,nna^>nnm maSn arm ,iyaE>n 
p D3 i»a*m ,n«an "into Mat? na 'rai omtyj?^ annate "oniM 
m^i "p^ npya mtyjn 18 ibmi ,i?mina ainati> iaa a'ra "miann 10 
D'-rn so^v m^ ,aat^ naa ,"ni nan^aa niB" 1 js ^^maa aw awn 
:2*maann V'npyn nta owaan sanaaai mwa z^na-im ;ui 21 aaii 
^at? riMT'a yin cat? "^a "?an bibm Kim "a^aanV msbjb' na ^a« 
ya iya< 28QiBya nannt? m^m , inlaw "na ns^? nam hbk 2 <sMim 
,amty nnaia Mint? m-pnaa niMan ai«n m"?i3?a rop latymi din 15 
newn nMi ^a ,na« ^a nn ,rra aopaan nt nvn ik ,2^ito Jiita 
32«w ffan nna!? ■b nnp^i i 1 ? mus M\m iwnpi nainaa nnp^> sidk 
mvi -iia-'M .TKWia ".w bmi ,33ni3a mwya *my m 1 ? Dt?m nwa 
37 ia3i im ^ato iibb 36^ ib>k nt pi ,35nTap im' 1 16 wm nvay 

" Ar. ^>BK31 ^«no rta Kim "but this is wholly impossible and absolutely 20 
false". 2 So rmwiiBm ntoiran. ' Ar. mm, read as noun Dim, 

or verb mm. I. T. construes aB noun, Poc. and Wo. as verb. 4 Ar. 

njmti^K, generally translated by minn or mn. See Munk, Guide, I, p. 68 t 
n. 3; Holzer, Dogmenlehre p. 24, n. 6; Peritz, Sefer ha-Mitzwoth, p. 6, n. 1. 
s So IlliSl. s Ar. "|^i \V ^KW "may He be exalted above this!". 25 

' Ar. ^»s' t6 tt» ]«i by& k» JK. Br So nsT 1 «^ otn Ma «^ Dm. « irms^> . . . ■'bao 
= Ar. ipbin^K Dl^ l^^B 1^1 "bp n^ inp «bl "Oi TJ ]» "without any constraint or 
compulsion upon him in regard to it, and therefore the commandments were 
necessary". So inrmytf. a Br OS'ID^. »o Ma > bvn. ll Br + inKl 
i^ 'bk p So > sin n«i man n«i. " So nt?. » So > onw. » Ma 30 
mi&J. I. T. > Ar. TWrftitt "and the practising of". is Ma + QH3. « Ma 
nuwsnrt, see p. 43, n. 30. n i. t. > Ar. pn^K = no«n. So + naan '3 

»nn nn. is Ma So > ioki. » Br Ma So iJvaa , . . ~\nb for 'iw '3 

UBO ^>B»n. 20 Ma "junn. 21 Br Ma > 33"il. 22 1. T. > Ar. 

*nS = 1KB. 23 So '13131. 2i Ma nuon. 25 So + T^tyn m"?r. 35 

26 Br So ]3 D3 sin. 27 Ma nth. 28 Ma nsin dwb». 29 Ma 

n^B. 'o Ma ntn l1BBn. 'i So 1»«. 32 Br So «M. 33 Ma 

So msBn. 3« So mn. 35 Ma ni'3»n So ni<3» rpvvs. 36 Ma bw. 
3' Ar. npID 1« "or steal from him"; Br 1JBB 3JJ Ma > 13M IN So + 13BD. 



43 n pis D"piB niiuw 

y)T dni ,mna 2obap' 1 mibwi mnabwai ,iriBni "piion is 1 ? pia i«im 
:psD Nba imb^wa aits» baN , s bna wipa pi man aw Kb main la 
•'eon syiptp ib>k snuijatwi awnn «b» nt "]b «m«a djbki 
bjn in nbya bjn ina'w m« ibiat? la^nwa niwaN anaian 

5 jnv ^jn dubn ,mana onn awyan by maia t^Nrwi ,jnan 
xiDKn mayo minaNty iaa jv iflioi^sai wmina vby aaaian Taint? 
win wae Nbi ana f^by »nnaa )•>« ib nmoa aba aiNn mbiysts> 
"man nvp "dk NbN ,inan is 1 ? is nbya isb loina 11 bba iasy nbit 
in a«nnw baN ,i«iaa* in py «na ib bpw UTNat? i»a lab xvate 

10 nibaa «vn vnibiys by niaia ai«n nvi lbNi ,bba nt )"N yaaa n\T 
naa aiNb .rvna v«ts> mN iibj ipt? ban n\n nviiintKi niinn nisa 
,nat?na naNba ba nabi nnabnnm nabn biaa a^nna n^n pi ,nts>yns> 
Msa bba ib isitrsK •'N aiNnt? mN "nbaabi ban nt ba tenvii 
byian isntpy Nbt2> nt anawn nyi ^sb ^pina mnnaw n^iaan 

15 ,JV3ibannian lb ^nvirw) ,rMibBn naann isyiw 2oinbaai ,"Oiban 
23Nbi ,i3Tispb wwp uaa Nb 22*iiaj biy p Q3 twiym biain n\n 
nti annw maia nns> inK piNib "rvinn iiyaty nt&? ,ub dbmb 
ityi pi*« 'n* 1 vby p Da pw t^ni jiyat? amy* nab nnw 25 maia 
Nbtf bintwi lb^Ni ,in»y Nb 2 eib ib>sn w byia by lntwyt? Kin 

20 asm iy aba sonuann "p dj nibaa vm ,bia^ 28nvn Nb ^vwy 
•o ,34nt nbiti man 33^3 nnabi ,32)itan nupi ^iDTian niiaa 



1 Ma «in yam ]0. 2 Ma inrtap\ 3 Ar. nsas "but with difficulty". 

* So U"iN2. s So JtiJWJtW. 6 Ma natf* So nplf' cod. 73 (see p. 42, n. 1) 

naDV f Mss. edd. ^K, but Ar. ru« (= nn«), -wnich should be emended 

25 to WN (= '3N) rather than Heb. 'J« to nntt. 8 Ma »»"Dft. 9 Br So Wl«. 

mints'.. (Ma inbw) . . . «bi thus Ma, which = Ar. n^tt" niva rwi p nb n«» «k 

Br So (Mi na'tf) ints^ bba (Mi dbs») ias» nbn «<3B s«bi. " So + 13. 

12 Ma ninsn. " So > na. « Ma isn w v»3. » Ma rrej. 

is Br Ma nvn. " nbesbi "?3n = Ar. fi3» "sport, play". is *i»b« '« 

30 construed with n»»< Nbttf and BT'E' Tlb3Dl See Ro., p. 67, n. 1. ■» Thus 

Ma = Ar. 31N3 io nwr 'ssna Br inbit yino mis n ,- oan niun 'jais. So > ^in». 

20 Br + w vbvf. 2i Ma rmhb neann So wsibs n»an So n'nm. 22 Ma 

bias So nniaj. 23 Br So p . . . |n for «bi . . . «b. 2* Mi xvw. 

25 H1310 = Ar. Iinpis -i132D "compelled and constrained". 26 Ma > lb. 

35 27 Ma ini»»b. 28 Ma n\T. 29 Ma > is. »° Ar. nsntnriD»bK 

Vorsichtsmafiregeln, see Friedlaender, Sprachgebr., sub voce. Ma nuiisn. 

3i Ma a-ra. 32 Thus Ma = Ar. nipbn "food"; Br So edd. pftan. 33 Ar. 

us; Br So n»a. 34 Br So onb nisnn p onbin. 



ijv»iJt<n nvra 

,)non tya t6i ntya tya ya&3 way srfrnna man i^w ie>bn 'w 
sitysK !?3K ,ni3*6an )a naste tya ysas m«n ibvt? ib>sk •w ia3 
i6y n6p -lnv .Tntiiya nira pDn^ ik ntye 1 ? pie yaaa i^w 
nsri tswn 6*?« ntsii lata sens n\wa n toem ^nnVit ni"?iyse 
parfci 1011361 mia 1 ? svty ■jpi snip taj?» » ?ninSn -ji mia dsj? 5 
mi' dk bzx ,maa ninto 3i 12^3^ nnb tya tma inr «waj?n 
T!T, *6i ,^3 iia^> ^28 ntyan nm bx iara3 "plan Ninn ts>\sn 
31 !5j?3an ayn nt wav nostra pi ,psD *6a bo i«»' 1 14 ina 
atats> »'k Nsa 11 iasy3 pan nt "tyi ,i6wipa batt pi yT nrf?n 
dn nma^> pia Vi ma ".t.ti /saya 71x0 naa nn inr ia^> 10 
•pat? naa ip mv 12^ ate mm ,20 nines ma n\T nman miia^ 

» Thus Ma So edd. = Ar. fvJNDlKbs "rilBB^N <B "concerning human, na- 
tural disposition" or "inclination". Br cod. 73 (see Ro., p. 30, n. 4; p. 31, 
a. 2; p. 62. n. 1) wjkh »aaa. 2 So thrvra. s So + dikV. * nvna 

nrtlt . . ., thus Ma = Ar. KiTM "jNSBN p n^» ^HDK "jbn tolJBK pn 1N3 Br 15 

"inNn nrtwss v^s mbp -ini' nnB nnxn nibi»B nvna So dhd nn«rr nibws nvni 
irttt nibssn rt» nv>pi nmp inv. s Ma m«n. s Ma bv. ' So 

ntrf>i. s So > nits'. s Ma bp Ma > rtr. Br marg. bp" bsb n nin^m 

rt?. io -Il3r51 DvvA = Ar. htnbx "the memory". » Ma WX>1V. 

12 niab nn^> bvi tf'NB = Ar. "ei^a l>3tS» ]B "than a phlegmatic individual". 20 
So toata for toa Brwia. is Br plan. n Thus Ma for Ar. 

(Poc.) Hip n:a win »6i. Br vninia iw n^i So vnina -rw 1 t6i. Wolff (p. 93), 

unnecessarily, reads Ninn "properly guided" for "IWW which, however, if 
changed to "IWW, gives an acceptable Ar. form from jU "to rise, he shaken, 
roused or stirred" = I. T. TilS^, Poc. excitetur; "and his faculty is not 25 
aroused", "stirred up" or "awakened". 15 Thus So edd. = Ar. 

»atAK b«W>k srin; Br vaaa a»n nt Ma a»n »aon nt. « Ar. nai m»a "with 
difficulty and exertion". " So bv. is Ma > B»B. is Br So 

n-n\ 20 Ma > n-inoa . . . V't; Br mnB So pbd ^a for mnea. 



41 t pis D"pis rmbtff 

Dit6'«8>fiK'W,mKS»jn nat? nwsaa swsaa ksbp na^> ibnaa pm 
Kim ; bj?b nta HDD 1 ? wn rry Hints' n^n nats»nn p -nj;w ni mrb 
pyn nt a^twi^ ^nj> "OKI ,mn« n« xvn"ii 3 nniK tbki naa nt^« 

: naiaan nana 

5 *nv^n !n nwnan p nV«n a^an wp n"y a^aann ijjt "iti'Kai 
ntya prp sin ami ^atpn pai m«n pa i^na> -kj>k an ,nnam 
mtyntf vn d'wi a.Tnnai anaana i«*iiy naa amp ty n»« awaan 
aniK ian ant? )vain pay ^aa n'ry «to ,11^1 ntraa na^ anty 
ty s^n^a anna ty na« pi ,'ats6 n^n xbx einntsw *6 ,ia 

10 i plan nta nsa^> iaaia ntnt payn Kin nti ,»ia*o» i»k nsn 



t So V«J1. 2 Thus edd. = Ar. n»Bl ^B. Br Ma So lMtva. 3 So 

> rmiK. So ■+. nasi. Ma ww. 4 Ma iirmn. 5 So p» 'n ya 

m«n. e So imraw. ' Br So > ob6. » So + ya p. 

» Ma uist». 



i pis ay\t n:«s» 40 

^3 iibm ,dj>33 naa^> nMiaan ^yaa^ nnan 'nwns nxp laMsa 
jw6kd nw <wani iaaa np^noa m«m Min M'oa dm sajnsn 
iibm Mini ,idjd ?YDnts> ij; djd *i»K3 epMiaan iaaa 6 npVnoa -mm 

: 'iai paa ^ inp snnyi 
nptooa «*pv ty towm ^ ^ n"j> laraM sapjm naMim nnaMm 5 
ibmi ,DiT3« 3py nn wn ibm l^na "ipanat? iy ,anipn nn iaaa 
nMiaan )w D^aann )its6i ,i3)imaM apy tynMiaa nnmtyi i 2 Diannn 
: nnoty »i3i "jine m^m niaxy -jina m^i ,ntf>xy iina t6 nnts> 
s ai nniM tdh M^>t2> n^na 1!? "imbo m^ "wai ntpa j>t "wmsi 
awrti ts>pa 0^3 nvtatwi 17 mtyani d^o nnan mtya 13 iB^tya 10 
Ma ^Min ibmi ,yaia £ iMtso »bvf inM lnwsB xwbm by ^ntt/n 
b"*i ,ioina Msoa ^>3t2> miM3 nt i^> ik>bm w tp ljmni ,71133 hm 
ib imbo m^> nan /m DiMn ukt m!? •o iibm Mini dim Min itswa 
mvn nnM nsvio m!?m ^miM^a nn^BM by "obm nat?n pi lao 
i^> nn3 ion nts»n 2 iiniM ity ^aai ,ima la-'wcy wiaMn ^>ats>n mmi 15 
mynni ,mW Diip i'tsm .Tilts' naa inv \btxm in« 22 nats>nn )b 
natsMn nnaM 24,1331 ,Dts>a ty3 Mints' "Obb 1 1 ? tobm •'M ^n^nnis* 
inns itj»sa3 tM 26^ n\m iY3n ■ob .imtwb dim.i o ,dmb n^Mis 
Mints' 2 9B"j;m minM .imwb 2 ^3m , 2 'in^it dj? 1!? 3ij»v vbw 26 ij? 
p ,irto» dj; i^> 3iyn*i vby *ip&& soniays ^>3M M\m n^Mia 1Y3B 20 
»6ts» 34hd 33^5^2 32 ir , K ^ D nnaMa nvpts* Min noMn ty tp watwi 
miM^a itfsa3 mso^ ij> niMsaan )a in^>n Minn n^saa *\r\w> 

• Ar. = nvn'nsn. Br Ma So nwns. 2 Ma iwbi. 3 Ma 

> DsiDn ^3. * Br torn. 5 Ma np^nDiiff. s imb» np'jriDi nw« 
n«12in = Ar. 'ni^K m» 'i^« "who lacked" or "was deprived of revelation". 25 
7 Ma tdh i»n. s Ma > nroi. 9 So apr ^». io i. t. 

> Ar. n:a« = ua. » Br wannw. 12 Ma So Di-inon. I. T. 

"... 

> Ar. ira-i rwa ]v iTno^K vsnat* 1 ? 1 ? msek " Targum Orikelos to 

Gen. XLV. 27: )ini3K apr m^ rwuj nn mwi. » Br nan So > ian. 

« So + n B ». is Ma mmn. " Ma m^soi. 18 Br 30 

ownis So *'»n nuts. » Br «inn So v, »n Kinn. 20 Ma 

> wik'SD nn'D« ^». 21 Ma > mi« So vto. 22 So n»nnn i>3»n. 
13 So + Ninn. 24 Ar. 1» <m "and he qualified, defined". Ma + 
bs, probably = Ar. ]V. 26 Br Ma > \b. 26 Ma nplpn. 2 ' Br 
Ma + ,Tii393 So + mix ntm n*m n»»a i^bk. 2 s So is. 2 ' Ma 35 
'B«. 30 Ma in owzb !?3«. 31 Br -f A. 32 . . . Kin 
miK'se = Ar. rrnii fins p ^>sn' ]K in. Br wik^d iwurb m«n raT 1 N'n Ma 
lmtt^o noise m«i> ,t,tk> Kin So lms^sa nnas mt^ n^nns? «in. m« or crwb 
probably did not originate with I. T. » 3 Br > BBU. 34 Br ntslil. 



39 > ps B"p-iB nj»B 

K*?a m^atyn nityan 2 ^on sin 'aani ,Ttpjn "naa &an ty k^>k 
ownp ant? ^bb ,nipanonn b"~\ nnan 3 nibj?aa Kin -wyi ,paa 
V"i 5ip^>na natyn *Tts>y im s k "iwyn "naa dibk Kim ,"wj> panaan 
pi ,1b s^san k'w naa 'ixy «^i iaat 1 1 ? ewsant? naa 1 1 ? poaw 

5 nspni njnn u, sa Hiiro fflitu V~i nnan ionityaa sp aa Kin noa 
msTiK tsoon 4 ma j m j '« 12 b-ibk Kim /t^ann piaa laiKatsnaa 
Kbw iy nnan "mtyan "?a i"?3K vmts> Koan ^ana p j^ki 
nKii )ijnaa ,aman vby Tj>n ^K-oan natep ^nwna "lnmnan 
noma iiKaa niKnn an K^m nna nimna )b HKsai ,neto bt< « 

10 n^K by "xbn -iKaa -ibki ,niKnn an niaon ni^iyaa nti awn 
iniK UKsai ,bar\tif lis -on ^ -ibk i«Koa n"j> in pi .nnbv «an 
mm anson nannai a-'iaa k"?k na pat? Nto i9B"j?Ni ,nmoK tya 
22 in&snn xb worn own 211121a 2<huoa Ka ^ok ,^ki&"6 ]sm 
"taK ,yin&y na an 1 ? 24m 1 ? ^i^ya wi mn k^>i trypan no niaa^> 

15 m^Ka uksbi .^naaB* aon aw o wb "no naan «nnK k^> 
bzx ,dj?o mn amtyi nnaoa 2»na pbbw b"j>ki ,niamn ma b"\ 
•'a 31 bik ijaa ^wo 1 ? ^iki law i^> *ibki inp^> mm? o^aann soma 
mats' 33!?Niatya ia«sa pi ,Dn^ o ,"p W& 32 naa nKap \b u/w 
an ,ona ksioi nnan i"?n ,36 wy nwaaa 3 5 NTts> 3 *apj?oi ,^iKts»a 

20 ^a "Btosna nna "•na' 39 ana i^> w& w , 3 *ny awaan sT^is^na 
■'nti' in«a *'vn none? o *iBKa ,Tain pisa laiKat? iaa "mysiaa 

\wbw < 2 ik nisrna 
lanaKty nKiaan nanaa «aj>aa nnan nsp "jnon nvn p^mn k*?i 

' Br Ma Dsnni. ' Ma ton b^ian So + ^3. 3 So rtbsan. 

25 4 Br + nt. s Br V'11. 6 Ma \mv>. ' So JNT. 8 Ma irj. 

» Ma > mn So Kin p bj. 10 So rvhvan. »' Ma -bVi. " So 

nBK. " Br Ma nbm. " Ma lninnB 11 So innns\ " I. T. > 

Ar. K^S«. 16 Br > train. « Ma So + b. « Br 

Ma + b«-«^ v-i^k So > trai n"». 19 So b"sk. 2 » m«33 Ma = Ar. 

30 p; Ma > "iltoa. 21 So nails. 22 So lnuthfi. 23 Br + pi. 

21 n»i> . . . o»n» = Ar. unpan wa i^ia!? nbn«' b^ n^« ]« "that God did 
not consider him worthy of building the Temple". 25 Ar. n^ ^Kp! = 

•b idki. 26 Ar. nn« k 1 ?. I Ch. XXII 8: B^a-i b>bt 'S •w 1 } iva nian xb 

"Itb nsi« n3BB». M. often quoted from memory. 27 Br So Ivan. 28 So 

35 + "iB!?. 29 Ma N">K WDB «^B» fi"»«l. so Br So nu». 3 i Br So 

-j- \nb nnb rwrfy. 32 Ma So iaa. 33 Ar. bwuitf Ma + n n y. 

3* Ar. 3pm. 35 Br So nnBB>. 36 So wva for wv rwita. 37 So 

+ oy w B»n. 3s Ma > n"». 39 So > ana. «« Ma n^w So 

+ ino. «i Ma rwsiBan. « Br + inse. « Br Ma > \\ton. 

40 « So niosBon. 



1 m , ij« rwniaa 

Dizain *]m ma^na isbb 3tn 2 nn:inai niemaa «so > rmn 
nwna «nriR» inKTtf ^ anai ,niai rrcrnannKB atwi nKTB» 5,| b 
'ira*i two , no«B' iy ,n«iaja antya ^1 asm ^>k anaip ^ niayia 
dibk Kim rrvnm nai!?a n*rna nn« wna annaa nts>n shki 
"nwyan » 2 runbn at? m^pBDNi ,"0^ rmKan i<w6pBBNa "ranon 5 

ta^a *)iaa i6*i«anna' iaa 16 iraian anao "True quo 
••ityn pisa iviNa laniNt? "«im ,^ naisty na pyn nta miiam 
nvrvne ]na nwnan pi ,nna nitya pai m^at? jna nityorw 
ana » 9 nna isniTvnB jnai ,niiann prim ,naann aiyai ,ni^aaa ni^a&» 
im ,jr6 nanm ,)iaan nartKi ,nitym ,Djnni ,nnm ,m«jm ,msnn io 
a!?a mwrisn too /yain pisa anyTa -non uiat naai ,i«amai 
nxaa fcoaan na« , 2 <>r6j>rv a&»n pi m«n p ni^naan ncman on 
"ivniiiyB' na*o ,aa\-6K 21 p 1 ? aa-^a atonaa vn navnaiy as "o nt 
• ■n-i 23^31 li^jia nto'iaan rmrnan an inam> iaa mjnn i"?« am 
ni^aBTi mtyan 2 eiV ivm 25 in« *6k ^Kajrr t6 toaa ^>aty jni is 
mw rtNiaan yx bibk Kim ,fiaa> niptnm nnan mtya am 27 a^>a 



1 <Wn&a "concerning the partition, or wall" = Ar. 3Jr6K 'B "concerning 
the veils, or screens". See Munk, Guide, HI, 56, note 3; 459, note; Geiger, 
Was hat Muh. aim d. Judent aufgenommen, p. 81; Steinschneider, Mai- 
monides 1 Maamar ha-Yihud, p. 21, n. 44; Ro. p. 113, n. 5; Wo., p. 48, 20 
n. 1; Holzer, Dogmenlehre, p. 38, n. 157. p», "meaning". So Ma ,Tr»l. 
2 Ma nitrnisai nvum. 3 Ma w. * So its vrv. » Ma p. 

• Br iriNB. 7 So iTsanis. « Ma -f- n«. » Br So nn«a. 

»" Ar. K'"6pBD3. i» Ma So > tWK. »' So > 7lK-|fin D0 SO-ApBDKl. 

» Ma So n»wn. " So Triton. " Br ivaisrai. 16 Ma isanw. 25 

» Ma + nn. is Ma > nwriB . . . ni!>3D3. Br nirvriB. *» So nnisn. 

2» Ma So > rrjsrf, 21 Ma pi. " Ma oavniw* So nrrnuw. 

23 Ma pi. 2i Ma Kajro. 25 Ma int6. 2S Br So.-f- ^>a. 

2 ' Br So > Dia. 



37 1 pis n'-piB njiDty 

bas ,'ty im d>»»3w "3«i intpya nai wbn «^« ,a*a^ ^sk •«« ,niu!? 
i^ki ,nmjn ,i3taj?B> w&i ,atoa "itn ,D^ia d«jw 2 nnaT wan 
Tippnty trpin 3 naK Tiipn otyn asnp -ib>k on ona nsvoi nixan 
eptym on^j? sp^D n^yn moiKi ana -inin!? nrcn ^ 4 r« i 1 ? 

5 om« lNip -ity«i ,'Di nbne>an tjwi ,n»n« ms pa , 7 )rr6$> napo 

^asnn n«a» no 'B3 nisa wip 11 snvbt? n^nnwn 

i 3 «^ 12, a tvtv nwayn p ir« ianas» 1J na tea toixann 9 nim 

,nna »w caisi d.t'w ppwan ja awn nnv on^s "ppintyn 

nnaKon ^t? "Tayna t6ea tmn nn ,^na pyn nw cna ir«i 

10 nans t»na^i ^-oai ,i'in meats' no nn^BN ty mia ojib6i 

:pnsn nt 



i Ma > nvm noi. » Ma nnnai. 3 So Vn«. < Ar. pm. 

5 Ma on ranws. 6 Ma ]Bt»i. » Br nna. » Ma + nn. 

9 Br So run. i° So + "ft. " So nt. 12 Ma p. " So > 

15 N^». " So ppiniw. is Ar. nDBJ oaS'l = IttfB: ^WD'l; see p. 36, notes 

5 and 31. 16 Ar. TiV p'Bim "and a wonderful reconciliation". " Ar. 

nttra. Br iniriBS». ia Br Ma naa. » Ma ifitei. 



1 pIB D'plB HS1D» 36 

3«te nt an t6i ,iaaa bni rcr nana 2 ^>nan ^a nasi tnain 
nam ,iB>saa nt?aa nj?s an ^b bna wsaa toian *iaw nasir 
, 5 nnaj^> mana aian *«n^ ivs ant? ma inw ,n"ijn «ij?s ma 1 ? 
t6» 7S"v«i mayn n«6 m«n« *6 •yataa *>a«ty nai^a envum 
bik •»«■' *6 9 "ibik ^aa p ;ij?bb> pi dibk «im ,mmn 8 moan 5 
«ia^ wbn •'N ,taaj«s> tyia 1 ?^ "wax i« ,abna -rca 10^0*6 wbk w 
rty -ita awa&y •aw ntyyK nai wbk «b« ,nnyn ty 
"ni nnniD p natwien n"?nna anaKan , att> "WPBa plan "^1 
«im ,Wa nrr'ia ^^n jw ,na« anw bas , 15 p pj?n jw ,ntn« 
niNni xb& •'»» ne« ie>k 17 )n mjn trsiDi^Bn ^s« p -itsw mjnrw 10 
a^ayn on ,;no ns< n« tsoaa^i b.t'tk "niKnw •■aa awn inv an^K 
,nai3Ji ,19.^01 ,aw nia«sts>a ,mjn )nt? ai« •oa ba "wn Epaa-nsan 
a«n mta^i ,ih ats^ jn Viaa^i ,i^> jnn «^ ^ pn,-6i ,nwi«i 
23nnaT a^aan 22 ana 21 naK -ib>k nisan am ,i^a wxvai , 2 <>bn,"Ti 
ivoan nxp om« ltnp^i , 2 6pna^> 2 myi a ,| i«n nnaa t6 24 « 1 ?»^xb' 15 
wants' pso yon wrwbytm ns»n ananan ^n i^n "ib>k "a^annNn 
*6 nawnn B>Bants>i ,men tons* v6k ppintwn ana na*ib J)iaBn "ik>k 
anain "rax ,ana nyaana "ijHsxn kVi ^a nijnn ib«a -ia"6 m«nn 
-inv lbiaai awn 32 inv ana 31 i*isi tsaiantp soa-'aann dh^j» naxts> 
mjn m vb mwn «te^ n»N nn ^sm^Dt^n nnmn an ,hna 20 
«^i 35 Q m« nam« wsa n^aw »*m«n 71st? no« nt "Obbi ,^a 
,38^tjfon naai n"j? anoan )nai ,mmn 37 «"?n ana j?3io 1 1 ? ^w'a 11 
wb« w wsan n« anrf? wbk •>« an« ^B« , 39^ nax xb ant? 

1 Ma > b. 2 Br imu. 3 Ma So T». J So fflrt. * Ar. 

HDS2 Ba«s"=WB33 telfi; see n. 31, and p. 37, n. 15. Ma > niVM^ . . . «H'». 25 
6 lTntm . . . KiTtff = Ar. ]N NlHll nDBl B3KS ]KDJ«^K \\T )N "that man should 
govern his soul, but they forbid that". Br So inwntiW IS. 7 Ma B"VN. 
8 Ma niDN. « Ar. ^N^Di p 1WB® pi 1»N. 10 Br bl 1 ?. >• Ma 

> ^sk \s a^na itra ^n 1 ?. " So 'B^. 13 Ma So 'bwbb. ,4 Br 

nt. is Br ^3. i« Thus Ma = Ar. £\t6i "diversity". Br So npi^nB. 30 

i' So > p. is Br So nixnon p. i' Ma So nSwi naui. 20 Ar. 

r^R^K. Br So Dttl 3N. " Br So 11B«1». " Br So nn^». 

23 I. T. > Ar. DK^D^K DiT^». 21 So •fttw. 2s Ma So Dn. 2 « Br Ma 
So anyb. " So o^wsin. 2 ' Ar. n^pvbN rswin. So mso. 

29 Ma i»Bsnn. 30 Ma D'tssn. 31 Ar. ,idb:^ BaN^N i« = i»B3a ^wianw; 35 
see n. 5, and p. 37, n. 15. 3' Ma > nno. So + Kin. 33 Ma Kin for 

on. Ar. TOBD^N r'Nl^^N. 3< So D1K. 35 Ma 01?. 36 Ar. bvk 

Ma So rrn\ n Ma So pi. 38 Br l^t»Bn», later hand. 39 Ma bx. 



i i»B33 toitsm ns» jik iwwn pai ntojMan TDnn p n»K Plena 

a^aion awyon rwyp b"j>n 2 ws32 twenty d^bidi^bh now 
«)D33i nijnn ntoyan bx nwno kvti 4 oniK rreny sin ^a^itynm 
ti^« inrpjr» no *by vni^iysa spi^n ^"is 11 n« tsnaa*i ,on^« 
armya snyoso «ini srotan rwjn ,wa3 nsiani mi«m vmna 
5 im«n "i^« vrvynt? no ins ioinViyaa ityo3 Kin Tonn bin ,pit« 
lsaiaiDi^sn )o noaonai ,«jn^K Jpaai m«no Kim maion npjn lroiani 

"WBN 15110K bM ,WB33 tolDn JO "D^P VIW 31B71 "W "TDnn» 

,n*ona woo noo^ intyoi ^ai a^aya Tana 17 ib>b33 tenon n\Tts> 
2<Mnpitww •ubo "miK rwij> ww b"j>ki ,jnn istyia!? niano invnb 

10 ts>B3 23iaK nra irava 22^^ iok lasi ,21^333 njn mnn k\t jr6 

"'o ij>osni ,nmon nts>yea TDnn 2 5nn»t?3 -ia«>i f jn nmx "jnsn 

■6iya^ nrmoi ,taatyo rwy p^nb nnot? loson nr ,arvts>j/3 p^s uw 

:niBiDi^Bn lnnatty neb 2 8m«3 "aw-aw naio "nKisn int ,]i« 

niNnont? an!? kso3 ,pyn sonn a^osn nai 29^-ipn -wtm 

15 , nn^K nisno ab -ibwo ate> wi awn inv an^N Jpaam nnnj^ 
-iwi awn irvp sitmn n\T> -raw bm notw ~ty ,ann3na njnar *6i 
nta wani ,^>na inv jnmna nyosm nwaj^ inpwn "yrnn ote> 

1 Ar. title nosA Batra'jKi bixsbH p pns^s 'B = teusm ronn p nw« BiBna 
ltfBja. See Ro., p. 92, n. 8. 2 Ma > WBS3. 3 D'awnni B'aion — 

20 Ar. iftsKBto. Ma B^awnn. * Ar. rurnh* = B'aion. * bv pbn =» 

Ar. H^si "differ with, disagree, object, oppose". 6 Ma So b». 1 Br 

> rts. s Br marg. naiBn IW1. » Ma D.t'jN "i»TOB. >» Br So 

irtws^. " So > v^K. 12 Ma > ]?&*. >3 Ma bwiVbto. 

» Br n*on». is So + wb». »« Ma + bibibi^bh u. » Edd. 

25 WBja ^tfiont» 1-ibn ta«. »« Ma ^»w ^>«. » So > wi« nww. 

J o Ma np«ffn». Jt So ib>b«. « So n"»n». 23 Ma > "io«. 

2 « Ma sn. 's Ma nna». ss Ma + -b. " Ar. »i»^K == mirei. 

28 Ar. pBSiato "agreeing". 29 Ma + bv. so Ma m bv. *' So Bi«n. 
» So + im\ 



n pi& ay\s ruiB» 34 

,pBD trio 2\^« roa i-iDKity jnn ,inia^t{>n «f?i Dnian in nan 

^ ran nst^ wi in whip na -iijrn mi, ,p"isn ma imrwa ton 

:naipnn nxt 

i Ma So nwu». J Ma n^K. 

8 I. T. > Ar. KraoobK ,-rtn ■>£> = snsDBn nstn. < Ma int. 



33 n pis D'p-is ruiB» 

nysia naai »nw na>Ni n«s rrn y-t dibn Nini ,ma3nn **3p** na» 
*|V3> manna natynan s-oyni n«^>n r^si-i *3 , 2 n^aan *TB^>n** 
i$> nnaan nia«^an ■"nits'jn 6 *)un nN^t? iaa sniisyn nnann 
pDynn'? sp dj tpsan snans p ,nits>n uta 1 ? ar tki tysn nm? 

5 ,nm«^n maa TiD't? ij? n'Nin d^^j?^ awns'; "ypya n^inn nnuaa 
i\t n^> isn nr tyu* aiti>n*i , 13 «DTja pan ^n 12, a naNt*> iaa 
owiaa anvxni DTiinsn "nmy *;"i ^>an n^ya n**i "mjn n*** 

5 1'nnaai "n^aai 
mw «■? ^miani inb mvty nana «>n nman nNtty jni 

10 way inn? din niN'sa pimsoi ,*91nb **iia **am mNi aya n^>n 
aw ,n**i3 ii^sa mna tsww b"~\ awaana rmnb Nina* ibin 20^ 
1ST n^i ,2i)iap in *;iia ntJ>ya ntyy «^i la** tv atrn nrv n^an 
n*3be> nal? in "ntya*; N^aa Ninn iam in Ninn **yisnrj> n^n 2213-1 
bx 25 N ^ dn nNTi nyiani !?yis ^>aa 24< 73n tyv 1 awn 1 ' Nini n**ya ^>n 

15 :2'inBT '«i k^' ^ i« 26 N*nn n^ann 

"?aa *]\*"i**n « nN nanNi i*ibn3 i^n •"iaa**' tt iaaa typa iew inn 
**3 2sn^an rwynw *-B>aa «p**n ^>aa V'i ,*piNB ^aai -psa **aai *pa^ 
3o,tj> N*aan i*ntn nasi ,291'' nN nanN** Nini nnN n**on naaB p!?n 
32i-ibn , i n^aan wai ,inyi 73*11 *;33 ibni p na sipyn nt ty 

20 s"j?n na«n Nini n^sn Ninn tyis** D*tiw y~> .tray nai*- i^b« 
nispa 1*0 pyn nt n"j> a*B3n Ms iaai ,inN isa ,tyq}> 1a rw 
nnNB* iy inb na^ty nNiin pyn nt ^a ^y nma majna ni^aa 
im 34^3 oisj;n **mn )*ij;n nt 33 ^sd •j-'N m**an isip jnantsa 

1 Br + D'NJ D^31. » Br Mn TB^rt. 3 Br 13»m. Ma 

25 "ftawn. So msm. * Ma \vb Ton rta, 5 amann "turbid" = 

Ar. na»S^K, "difficult, hard". Br edd. nnwsrr. So > O'lttsn. 6 Ma «j». 

' Br So lnitwn. s So yis. > Ma > p w. »o Ma jwa. 

" Br WKjn. '2 So + inn. 13 Ma kdijbi. So + Nninnan ^o ^bk nn. 

» So ■&». Ma ffln is Ma n«W» So n'BJJ. te Ar. 'JNIM^SI == 

30 D'Vam. " Ar. a««rt«i = nnjani. « niiBni = Ar. ns>i»i "and 

difficult to reach". Mss. edd. rnionl, which goes back to a very early 

scribal error. is Br 1KB 1KB. Br > hm. So > 1KB. 

J o So "is. 2i So bra in iwsp. 22 So > iai. 

23 Ma n^»B bx. 21 Br ^anD , i. 25 Ma «a\ 

35 26 So twin Ma > «sin. 27 Ma So > intw» thi. 

28 So > n^an. 29 1. x. > Ar. ynb*. So «"»n. 

30 Ar. D«^>D^>« nn^V K«3J«^ "the prophets" etc. si So > p$n. 

»2 Br > nBNi. 33 Ma nsDi lisp yn. 

3 « Ma i^«a ms»n So ife Dispni. 
c 



n pie cpis naiBw 32 

nira ^a n«^» *o nio^tyn 2 ty wn^o ^oni ibu »nwn ia 
nityoa yiio svtoo it^sa pDynm ,Dnsto *pn na« on new tpean 
,mjnn )oi nioann p nmoVw no te pi ,m^3twi nityoai nnon 
*]w noi ,«nna^ p ia 5^ f «^n n^an!? yn pa Hint? no 
,mViannm ,B^nnn 9-ibdi ,)iajj>nn sm^a NYin n^ana i^> ntyw 5 
^N3 nsio naim "o^p^on nawoi ,ionman^>N nbmo nmn^i 
ij? flBiem ^a-na •bwn nan tonm ,V3B>n ™Trnb ona ninan n\T 
15 7tt nt i^> n\Ti , invito tension »pnn nyr pp m«^ 13 yw 
)'« wis m«n 17, ian pi ,nts>n nwso nmsN i«njn^ na jrw 
wsio pm nnr in ntyw 1a ws&b isa-at? noa xbx -d-to "px 10 
in 2 <>i"6iyo in ntyo natra in ntyoa in noana in ,isiio "in 
nw dn nii^ man niinonn tya xtop ■o ,naiie 21 in ma nab 
n,Ttrj/ea wr n 1 ?! one ipmnw nj? mN ^a ^n mcn^ 1a nanan 
"iii onso pN nt?j?oa 'n" 1 iion nN-in N^n ,ntye ntii a^ino Nin 
tya nuio "Nipoa Nats> no bi nwion -iibdi , 22 iyia pN ntyyoai 15 
no pi 1a niiian pN n/toani n^aion naen wab man nononn 
lpmm ,n"?Nn D-aion jn 2 ^-inN mN "oa wow iy ^ watt? 
vnbiyso 'roai pyn nt "?n "wiiia man owtsoi , 2 6onn aym 25> ]mo 
nns^ myn n^> pyn nt ^>n py& na >3 /iko nain moNoo tdtvi 
nta pa 1 2 sn^> dn nv^Nn ,maa ant nipi nityy 1 ? in anta o^nan 20 
nvna rmm ty son^n naoo "pwi .Nnant? na wea awn 1 ? 

1 So 13. So mtma. 2 Ma ^>s>i. 3 So "Vats. 4 So inna^w. 

= So []»«]» nisa Ww -s ^» «i«i. « D'lan ...]•* = Ar. rrs ns^a k^b. 

' Ma So + u. a So rhtws. 9 Ma ibd in. 10 Ar. nfeisnto 

"geometry"; Br nD^jn^K Ma «Dnjrt« So nrnan bw edd. nminn 'jn. »» Ma 25 
mtopmi. 12 So + Dna. 13 So 4- -k. " Ma nsion. » Ma 

Tnn for tit nt. ie Ma n»'T pp!>. " So "ains. »» So sa-w. 

19 So > IN WBJB. 50 So 1^l»0 for rtWD 1«. J1 So > 1S. " Ma 

So > ]M3 p« ntWHSai. 23 So + IIBDfi. 24 So ^SN. 2 5 So '3T18. 

26 Dnn D'sin . . . rhtm aian = Ar. yt<b\K . . . <ViKrt. 27 So + ^«. 30 

" Thus Br Ma = Ar. «^N 5n^» "unless, unless possibly", Lane. So DWn 
*6 D« DM^Nn; edd. N^ DN own, D'Kin being an attempt to correct the mis- 
understood DTftsn thought to be an adjective modifying lHia3; cf. Ro., 
p. 109, n. 1. See on this passage Bacher, Gedenkbuch Kaufmann's, p. 193. 
See also Saadia, Emunot we-De'ot (ed. Slucki) p. 32, and further p. 115. 35 
where 1« *6n Dn^K = Heb. '3. Cf. Moreh, I. 76, Second Argument: p 
'ai r6nn xb dk (edd. D«rt«n) dsi^nh nnanri; II. 22: n'rAsn «init»a ^an 
'31 IBtr »b DM (D^n'jN n"i); and Scheyer on al-Harizi's translation of this 
passage; also Munk, Guide, I, p. 453, n. 4, a moins, par Dieu!, and Ibn 
Daud, Emunah Ramah, p. 53. 2s Ma prrw. 3 <t Br msx. 40 



31 n piB D'piB nnaw 

nnb vby 2-nijmn n« pi , »arA mana man ^sat? ,nia-iyn ni^awan 
salaam niaaa ^vam ,*iat ^aai awan niratjo nTD 11 amine* 
man -iici t^sin aviw naa «nn xsvai niB\n rmran mam ^Nan 
niwnaa nanan n^ani ,isia sanaw nt ^>aa n5itt.ni ,naaa 'mirayn 
5 inaua n^an rrff 10 )iaan niapa pajHwa pi ,naan niapV aisia 
ij> wwxa i^Dn 1 ?! isia win^ masa-wi ,nityBa mawty "lstapa 

nnn 1 ? -ib>bnb» no i"B>no jmi a ,, B'' , ty 
nynm nityaa iiKa $>na Kiaa "niais-in na*6a^> tir* "tppnn nt tyi 
p rniay nntypai miaV. nvri wmsn ^nnbn.n •?« ynnai ,Dts>n 

10 lavbiys *ij?tya na rs , 15 nnaam nanaa t« nvnn «^>i ,n6nan nniayn 
amn 'a ^'nwDK.m mtyan bx nwaa nwiaK n^ijrs "mm 
"ti msno din »Bi» nm aia T/nn b» any )ita fewn is^a^a 
2 *nianai nt ,niKns miro^ i« ntyp ^in!? naa rvrrtt? ■upbni 20^ ^m 
DTK tyis Kin naax , 22 m« «m "ib»ko man tyis nt ]w ,nw ^sk 

15 ■wiax tyifl nw aaaKi ,iana asnianaa toea 24 a"n tya "^n "itswa 
tyian ntypa •'Ba aaaan "ra^i a-iyn n^a 1 a^ayBi na 1 ? ^jnan "^bo 
^ijnwa pi , incite w6ij»a m«n ^naa ntai njnn ^ tyiB ".in 
Kin -ik»kb tyisn 2snt ^ ty ,ntymm ptan maw ^aa nixn^a 

:m« sin *ib»ko k^> 23a«n tya 

20 29 in^an awty »b» ,m-ow laa ,^j?ian *sh n^a vnnan ,Tnn&s> it?BKi 
nt -mat? laa •o ,tdo nt p«i ,-ia 1 ? soa^nn ja mia^i isia nana 
n^iai fcrtwon 32n«an is baan n«an "-man nt nna ,niKi"ian n«an 
pDjwvt? na b n^an n^^ )iaan bz» ,nrbiysb san^naN n^an p« 



i Ar. na'BJlDB^K rfinWs rpnwb« nasts'jKa "by appetising, agreeable, and 
25 palatable food". 2 Ma TOWiit. 3 Thus Ma = Ar. *i«n» B^>j "black 

gall". Br rnirw irnu So '» mo edd. mintf mo. * So bwni. 5 So 

DTJaai. « Ma So Dna. ' Thus Ma = Ar. KllD^K Hdidi Br ^m 

min»n rwi»n So edd. minwn man ^in. s So + n«. » Ma > ibu. 

m Br So piats mpb. ii So nnnapa. « So pin. " So nmann. 

30 '* Ma nrtsn. '» Ma > rvnuni So nrasn. m I. T. > Ar. m'wsbk 

= lyni^WB. " Br So mnsKn. >« So sa^. " i^> . . . »Bjttf = 

Ar. VW "appetible". 20 pno = Ar. n'l» nsa "unwholesome, and harm- 

ful". Ma \b pno. 21 so nonam. 22 So + iaw toa. 23 Ma > 

Kin. 24 So ^n for n«n ^»a. 25 So nanaa. 20 ^as>t?a f or Ar. sin 
35 ^lNMl "when he takes or reaches for". 27 Ma =>arg. nj ^ipan . . . lib. 

28 Ma > nt. 29 Ma nw i>an. So ir-ten. so Br D'«^nn )0 So c^nna. 

31 Ma > in«n. 32 Ma > rison. 33 So ninax. 



•worm pisn 

irm n^an is!? »bj,t 'ninaa m«n HMsnwna 

laanpnt? no ^sa »njnn , s^ D^a upbj nina ^Tajm 3D"u6 tix 
ami ,nnx n^an Ton svyy inb 'aw ,nt 6, jb^ ton pisa 
vnftiys nw ,wi« nyr> ioV'i m«n nbia^ ■■aa 9'ff Dt?n natwi 
nto ij; ,n^ann ^mib owao rnxi !?ai vniniaoi "vnijmn n^ia 
"nst ^k is X ^ M ta ty 1B y n f i5^arn ntyise nan vni^ysa ".t.t 5 
injti>i ,1^01 ,i8in"ntyi ,m^3Na mran dwb> n too.t ,n ,! ?ann 
ibu niNnaa n:nam ,12b ibu 19 ni«naa wniaoi ,injmni ,imy\ 
nityo 23niapi 22nioana ^mpb 2 <>d s oto dwo n^a tyaan Nsont? 
: 2««\nn n^anb asyvpp iy mbmn "ntijmi nnon 
pton p nnaity ty la 1 ? «nwnn bx iniua in .Tnn «*? typnn nt tyi 10 
.TiTc joimai >yion ^n via 11 ^on ,29,-nnjnn -ink>3 pi a-iyn ^nntwani 
"a-iyn ^n "pa* w >(T(T si^y inVa n\Tts> ]onwai »nfl' aij? 
niiitoa mTyi ^ono 1 ? wiNn nts6nts> s^oa 34 n i«ia-in noan 71*1 by 



1 Ar. ipsn 'B. usjJ-° "to turn, change direction"; Lane "employ", Poc. 
dirigendis, Wo., Ro., Richtung, but here rather "employ, make use of", as 15 
I. T. 2 i, t. + ninax dikh. 3 Ma m«. ■» Ar. marie "subjugate". 
Br Tarw So WU Mi. Edd. lastsw, sliafel of na», "subject, subjugate". 
» So msnn. 6 Ma 'JB^tf. ? Ma ow mm. i Ma So + Ton; 

Poc. + semper. 9 Ar. <m T» n^N Ma n 1 (man. '° So > h"1. » Ma 
vnwum So vm»m. 1 J Ma So ntf>. » Ma vn\ u Ma ni^»BB. 20 

15 I. T. > Ar. njia. J6 Ma Ka\ " Ma nt. is Ma So in«ni»l. 

" So nwnaa. 20 Br So D'B^an. 21 Br > nupi So mpb. 22 Ar. 'b 
diMk. So nioann. 23 Ma > nupi. 24 Ma nitoom. 25 Ma 

:ww. 26 Ma Ninn. 27 Ma rmiTfi. 28 Ma nrmai. 29 So 

nurunn. 30 Ma > nw. 3t n-i» 'nba = Ar. ma "hateful, disliked". 25 

Ma + k^ 35 Ma pa. 33 Ma + k^>k. 34 So .-raisin. 35 vaa 
for Ar. ra ^nB, I. T. evidently having correctly read ]B instead of ]K. 



29 n pis cpis nsusw 

mn t6 "parv imaoyan ianaNts>i n^on wpaa wty dj» dbtw jnv 

, s pjm ma v"?k nana opt? tp db6 ia«SD *6 nanato ,ojna 

: sqtjd n«i ,myn n« mptwii neon n« np -i»k !?a« 

is natoi? mmn "psoo pso lainn !?a« "ijwn nanao laws* nam 

5 itsNats' no 5 nNii ,«on Kan nr« ^an o^ays ^«»ai D^ai nnan 

nan sn«T nasm ,iana« ia laiaKt? nai ,ia 

^« paai Tan vntoys ^pw m«n mmoa 813 ^nana^ aitsw 

atyn ^n anpm ntai ,m« ^aa ma-naa navtyn navtaa mm nniyxaN 

"Dnsann nat laai ,nmayn , oviatj> aton 7m inti ^nits *?« aw 

10 mywa n«m nait "vmniw at?n b ll no«i vty lanai payn m 

tvt n^i ««ipn !?« ,d\-6k is^a un-ik inn n»i natOE* na"pn te 

nta laen^a i^k pyn inn ,N"iaom ipn Kin "nawi , 15 Tn atfi *6k 

jpayn nta ""pst? lma^-it? no *njw nn ,mt?a £a plan 



« So u«i. 2 I. T. > asa «^i. 3 Ma > dt»3 . . . ivpwm. 4 So 

15 Ma nai » Ar. pw«, imper. "compare". 6 Ar. <iv. So ntM>\ 

' So VU13 ^>N. s Ma > >3. 9 Ar. m» KG ^Ni'l "and he will procure 

what is with Him". m Ma D'DDn So + >r •» Br > TlBNl. » So 
+ (Mi oa) 'rn rriBBi. 13 Ma «nr:, " Thus Ar. Br Ma So npn. 
15 Mss. edd. dim «^k DIM. >« Mas. edd. nm»m or no'Wni. > 7 Mi 

20 -psn. 



i pis D'pis naiB» 28 

2 mninBn nnan wy laa 1 ? aw pi ,ia-Dtts> iaa jnn ntpya iniatra 
vfoa ai*6 tobk w 3 iaanpnB> ids Tan aniKB*6 ^"intsw ,ib ie/x 
jnaa Hint? ^a sksow pimi Kin naa iibk im a^BiDi^Bntp ,*ynan 
bm ,epia pita ni^aon nbyebi nnan nitya^ "rn d^o nitya 1 ? 
paw x!? maya p ibk ^na-in ana nt xsaa a wain 'nsa 5 
,nt?x t^ nap nai !?n ay anas p^r "na ,9,-6nn nw rax^aai 
x^i aia Twy ~w* paa pns p« anx 'a ana lax ny natoi 
i^naa n"j» wan nt?a n^nnxni a'WK-in "|n«» yni" 1 nnxi ,Karr 
*b nx anna -itt>x ty ,w"iprt> anaaxn k^> ]y< awn vte ^k 
xin ny nixam i^ia nt /nix antnp «•? i»k ty ,i 3 nana 'aa 10 
nia^aan xim nnan isnityoa ntyaa 15 nirepn p ins t6 neat? 
atwi vby 17 p"rpT .'iai amen «a lyat? nasa matain ns 1 ? naa "wxa 
,i*aj;an ia nxn )"«» aipaa V«nty my ^ ayia imaa bik n\Tts> 
a^ia 2 <>vn!j>ijnats> >asa ats>n ^n xin twin wnn 19 pa nta Kxroi 
ntn a^vn 23 nrtesn Vk ana yanV a^pa vm 22 d*id^ 2l vn manai 15 
,ia-ixais> laa ,yin n^iysa xim ayan 2 M^y nxT tki ,xan a^iym 
anna 25 yaya nax ^>ax ,»san niaiana nj>n naiana ax s a «a' x!?i 
•■a nj> x^i "a^as ay "ma nvn «^» xim ,iKaKB> iaa Kin ^a 
)a ^Kpm , a nn\n BiTtwat? naapnp a-wax ay 'nx , 2 sntya i^> ]W 
ntpxai ,iniana' 1 nt?y< ix -ibxw na bi ^•'aann 2 9 natty laa Mia 2 o 
iTrw 33, ^i 32 ma nwns 1^ v« 31 n"j; soKint? nax ayat? mixi 

> Mi im»3. 2 Ma nwrtBn. ' So ij-ohp. 

« Ar. y^Kp: ]8D3K^ J»« 1« 13 N^ "IK "since necessarily man has vices". 
» KSIMS Br on marg- later hand. 6 pits )01IO = Ar. «Ti»D; So ]310 1013 Mi 
pirn iisito. ' Mi iBoa. ' ^«p i^i k.tb ira nps «"3i«^« 3ns «a« "as 25 

to the books of the prophets they say much in them concerning this". 
s I. T. + ntain b'bti re»^B3i. io Ar. m». » Ma + n'troin. « So 

> 133. «3 i. t. + n3>ia <D3 'B n«. n Ar. mail n^3 sin; So lson i^o nt 
vim. i* Ar. dual. '« Ar. Vksb^ ib fi^SB \v. Br Ma > rbvtb So mbttb. 

" DWn 1^9 pnpT = Ar. TV^s ThbK 1p3, "God blamed him". Of. infra, c.VIII, 30 
p. 49, n. 29, and p. 55, n. 10. is Ma ran. 1S p3 = Ar. pri 'B 

"with regard to", Friedlaender, Selections, p. 113, note to p. 51, line 3. 
So Ninn »'«3 for Kinn i^kh pa. 20 So lVYnisnoi xrfhvsew. " So 

> T7t V131B1. 22 Ar. '3 nnpK "imitate". = 3 Ma m»rg. nn^sn. 

2* Ma > l^y. So 13. J s Ma + 13. " Ar. '3, Mss. edd. 'B. 27 Ar. 35 
BKW "laymen, common people". 28 or\b 'ii^SB K^> IB K^l "and those who 

did not possess virtues". '» So imi3t». '<> Ma Mi KBtf. 3i Br 

vb* noH. 3> Ar. p& nb'Vi n^> ib in kb. So ri>r. 33 Ma So kWi. 



27 1 ps B'plB nsws» 

nspn ;o pwn 2)3 insi ,nts>ian nsian ijwn mryn n3ian "noni? 
31300 -nan k^> ,'iai "ircny ns now n'oin ioki won an V'l jnnsn 
t^«n Niawai /jraesn Tna **iKtMi p m n»un an "TiC'ty ij> ;iai 
boKon •yidk'w 103 ,Dnain »6n ty ^Din!? ^nttn pso *6a ^aon 

5 ty *pio aiitn «*>dw ik ,D^a«»n p idn3» no ty *jdi» nntwani 
*no ty iBio BHpn 1 ? in n^iy 1 ? 13100 "?a pi ,ni^yan p -idk3b> no 
o^yo ntsny n\T lon^iyn by\ nitnpnn ^yi snipnsn p mrav 
.no3 1 ? ywan p t«n i2-in«n nspn bx jw vt «^» xim "aym 
"koti 1300 *6b3 -inv ^a ^nyot? »b ™-\yi pj?n nta nvsan^i 

10 nosy ty n^apon nuaa "iai omao ywin pisa aa-iyo •oai *noaa 
ua^^ a -, ^pt,-, nn nty naN ^niDK ispya nKtw iy omai niyiats> 
idi« nnsty xbtt isminn "*\b n-iDKt? "no Tn xb pnv -ai tra 
nsom «^>a mts>a 2 <>i3-Dt new pyn 19 «in nn ,nnn« man Tty 

t)iiDn *6ai 

15 n^iysn bn yvb T-fitt? plan no inuiaM* no ^00 »i«awi nsn 
Toy"?i n«isin -re by xbx 22 mi3pn p nsp b» ;no *w «^i mysioon 
nantwp lato ntrwn niNiain na*6oa jnwi DiKnt? 10a ,isna naas 
n«isn bx M-yTaTW ny pmnnb ^inn n^ «^i ratr «!? ■•w oyo 
pmnii Ton m-w ts^n 2 *inaKo -okb> yTtsoi ,n^ana npm 

20 1« ,«inn 25-i3Kn wow iy m^yw no^> pa^i ,& oyton onaio 
Ton vnno taw 2 ?i^> tis ^o^n onxn p ,n^m ^dv k^ ny 
noi3 i^B3 2sn«Tty no ^ai ,dv dv ity33 nsiDn jina^i Willys "ript^i 
ptnnn 1 ? nynn niiarm tvv xb) n«isia ino 11 nnspn )o 2 ansp tjV 



1 Ma nraro Br r'jni. 2 So p. 3 Br Ma nun So 'jbb nun k^> 

25 »<«. 4 So IX^l. 5 Ma ^»a.. 6 Ma 11DK. ' Ma 

+ idn3». s Br So ^»; Ma nipis. » So nifnsn ^»i nitfnpnn !?p. 

i» Ma p*wn ^>»i. 11 Ma nn ni»s» Mi hhwb. *' Ma insn. 

" Ma > 121. i« Ma Kin. " Ar. naiff "like the appearance 

of, similar to, a sort of". Ma psa. «a Some edd. •'isn. 1 6 Ma So noa. 

30 17 Ma So > ^. »8 Ma So irai «» So > Sin. so Br So 1113W. 

2' Br So + -]b. 22 Ar. dual. 23 b* ^^BS , B| = Ar. "i>K i«nn'. 

24 Ar. nnDJ «s»« i» = ibu naxo. 25 Ma taws. J 6 n^»n m«n = 

Ar. ^Btta^K ]SD3K^t». Wo., der Mensch, wie er sein soil. In support of this 

translation, Wolff (p. 29, n. 1) says, So ist hier wohl sinngemaj! ^J^<>^ zu 

35 nehmen; "voMJcommen" ware unpassend, da "Vollkommenheit" (im Denken 

und Handeln) ja erst erstrebt werden soil". But Munk, Guide, I, 77 1KMN 

^0«a = homme parfait. " Ma > •/>. 28 Ar. "K1 KO ^B "as soon 

as he sees". ™ Ma TlVp. 



T pIB DipiB H31BB 26 

morns iniM dwijw no awiy awt ant? ,ana bk "a "iaia "ow 
ViT» na ,ts>Bin ninai? iia^n 711 ty n^>« a.-pnixsn pioei onisia 
nwts' ^itnty pnan nta ^yiaaty na '■sa tsya -man -ran •?« la^ais 
na max t6 minnt? Kim ,n«a« n»ta' sana mjns int ,p m«n 
pmnats> na V'n row nsr ^:bb sVk nniw na nnux &61 moNt? 5 
>n^ia aniaan T^awon "iibkb> ,^nnn is ty imv "man "ran )a 
snainaa ■'yyarw nai nBhpn ty mnwtm ,nniD«n eni^yan "iidki 
Trvbm tomin njn -own 'ok Tan mnia nv« nt "?a ayi , sjwnpi 
liiNaty iaa ova inijnai ^an bj>b^> niavnin •'Ban nw ™ ^ npi 
niann an nspo 13 pmnn^> atwi invs djbk i^ia 12 nn ,pinioa 10 
atrww ny aj>a ntonn ntwin *nj>n ~rs to jranan p hks^i toa pnn 

jniTmn naian wnwBaa "pinnni 
,n«sm ,nnati>ni ,ap"?ni ,nntPi?en "naviaa .Tiinatp na "?a pi 
anp l^ia nt ,mona n npnsm ,^avi .nanst? pi ^n^iyni ,aisni 
aipai !ma sopnn n"?aan nspa ispmat? nj> ^aa^ aits "piva 15 
"navon nstai .aia a 1 ? ia^> pmnw nj> aa 1 ? aia inn 1 ' 2impa 
,tpsjn nina 24m^a*iai nnaba pit? ab n«san nisan an 23 )ina 
xb) Dipn s6 na«a mn n!?iKai , ^rvrasni ,na^pan mom laa 
atrn pi ,tanm ayan na wbrw ~iy ,apn apn ,aityn any ,man 
'is nnni ,aipn naw •obd pi ,m^an naian -nam iy ,Dawn 20 
ij; ;iai ^ niy i»« "lain ;a man xb ;iai -paK n« naa ,'iai )pi 



Dessau, 1809; Groningen, 1845; Lemberg, 1876, have nOK2, with note 
endeavoring to explain the passage. 

' Ar. 'rati = nnv msu. 2 Br > no. So uiat. s Ma nwts mnw. 

* Ar. HSK'I^N nn: ^>S "by means of the practice of good works and prayers". 25 
6 So n^oKDn. 6 Ma m^ysn. ' ^-isni? nai = Ar. fj^sni "trouble, 

fuss, ceremony". Ma -psim? not. 6 Thus Ar.; Mss. TON roiro or 

n»» nmro. Mi n»s rainsa. 9 Edd. nnsnnpi new (or nains) noire ^is». 
«• Thus Ar.; Mss. and edd. nnin. " 131mm i|33n = Ar. «3DKi»N; Ma 

niQ3n So 'm. '* Br Ma nt. »' '0 pninn^ n»n mis = Ar. nsiB« 30 

]V l»33^ n^K "God prescribed it in order that we should go away from". 
Ma > D»n. WIS (Ma) = nsiBK Br So 1313. We expect prnn3» instead of 
prnnr^. i* pmni 2»"nn» tv = Ar. ronn mn So a«nnnw Mi 3«nn». 

is Edd. wm». »6 Mi nMisn bibi. Mi mWwi. " '0 anp = Ar. 

p ainp. Edd. innia. '» Ma ia^. 19 Ma pmn3». 2 ° So pirn. 35 

2< Thus Ma. Br So nsp^>, see supra, n. 17. 22 Ma n313nn. 23 Br \m. 
24 ni^siBi nno^o )n» = Ar. ram ip. See supra, n. 4. 25 nTB3.ii nopsn 
= Ar. D»pn3t»^8. 28 Br "Qin ^3B. So ^30. 



25 1 plB D'plB n»ew 

»w nn ^aw ,2,Tj>s»«n "j-na -j^in "pats m«n nr>n^ nana aaoNi 
3 i"7 imoB> no l rt)n ,| i ,wa mnti6 ^ t^t? nn nntin ,wa ^dk 1 ? ii> 
'nnaioa \ovr& xb enaioNi -iB>r*a ^manon pan ,'wa ^J>^ 
^ nto iTvnrm , 9 ibu najm n!?i 8 "i»sm -ijwn bo^w n^>i ,onnai 
5 noNi ,t?san ty Nan "itswo 12 vty nsai Ttaa "-ion lorfcapa Nat? no 
anain »6ni , 15 pn p iosj; 5>ao&5> »ty ,™ Nan t?sa nr»N ty 13, ai b°\ 
■?ao iosj> -ij>son ,.-nBa T"a j*n )o ioxj> nyw i^o bn noim bp 

:noai noa nn« ty "na-t 

nTots>i vntwi 2 <>^« o^anao 19 ants> lawi ^lavi-iin ioam latfaa naiai 

10 ^o 1 ? waa t ty rp at?n nayi ,n-iinn "ma^nnp no by asiai atysa 

"innate b-ion Nini , 2 <n^> in 23 vty t»;v on "na^a nnN bv bis!? totsw 

•'a aniN najn ^at? noa nt vwy "itwa man wenn anna naa«n 

26131 ">a« ^ainos aisn nat? nyw nt •yatpai wona tiboi anas 

aniN nis «p ihn ,aviwn anNi a^aian bhn xbn mtyn \ai "6aNn 

15 ion!? niNas « ion na onb i-ion Nim ,aixa xb na 1 ? nVj?oai 28-ityna 

na p in« -ioni ,vn« hn b^n 1&7 own nam last? hon astyo 

•"pa-yn aw yawn bisi •wonn disi vain aw 29m«as *> -ion 

,ianN abwm noNni doib bhjjio^i nnotrVi \mfo mw n^ w 

ioa law n 1 ? niwoN pa* ^aso nv^a&wi nityon an sonoNP jni 

20 ai^n nvT 1 ana "ib>k nnon mtyo an ai^ni /atrn p-isa la-iaw 

: a^iya 

,iaimin hmkb ainioiwa a^onnon i!?n iion 11 BNty 'nana bx awNt 

1 Ar. «T3B "by nature". 2 So nwonn Ma "»Slssn. 3 \b VflBW HO 
= Ar. r6 kb. < Ma > W3 Vwn!? . . . nntsn. 5 So niriaa. 6 a f 

25 leno = "practising" or "seeking". naiBKl = Ar. »|N33K^«1 "and justice". 
Ma miBM So njiB»ai. 7 Ar. *|irD^>K "caves". « So "wwm iBsn. 

« Ar. n3i»"l DDibK yw ]K n!?1 "and that he should not reduce his body to 
destitution nor torture it". 10 Ar. hplbn ttlNJ NB3 "according to that 

which tradition brings to us". « Mi 1BN1. " I. T. > pan. 

30 13 I. T. 4- b"t So V'n. Br > '31. " Br Ma > nt. So t^K for bs. 

" So + iTisa y"M. ^ Br "b nai Ma 'B na So nt nai. « Ma Mi 

1311. is u<min 'Bam = Ar. KJnimiff rwni "and those who handed down 
our Law". "> Mi WW. =0 Mi bs. 21 Ma 3«nn». 2! Mss. 

and edd. ub\V but Ar. nNS^K 'B = niB>3 "a year". Error goes back evi- 

35 dently to I. T., who must have read D^K» 'B or obtnbK 'B = zb)m. S3 So 

> vby. 21 Mi i«^>. 25 So trow wiat^ iibn sini. 28 Mi '3. 
2' Mi ^ in«l. 28 -n5ii 2 _ Ar. ^>Ktrot6N3 = rather, ^W3. J s Ma 

> fi1N3S. so Ar. JlBNn ]K. 31 Ar. VjB^KS; ^B = "people, nations". 
Ma nuiBN3. Edd. Basel, 1804, and Slutcki have correct reading. Edd. 



T pID B"plB nilBW 24 

2 ana mia p tyi ^anaya anmna laana nnsw ij> anmi^yB 
■'D ,n"j> i-rav «toaan 3-iaKaa jn bik ats> )W aipaVi ni-ma!? 
a^BKia a^>a <a anaa na^Ki ^ay ri« satyxi b^-iik yba -laiaa ujjv 
k!?i ,mViyan ( -6n wj> BTBnnts' 'a^aan itn "wtoi ^aniia msy 
liyi ,saniBa i\tb> aatpna b.t^k uiiai nma ants' iatwi ,Bniiia ijjt 5 
naia mai ntya easy 1 ? up ant? ntsw /i^y wa baa aniaia 
12 nsm *)ian wits' a»n i^Ka ,nBts6 oi«n man* lonnts'i ,931a wytsn 
niwnsa nimnfl yy jnatsn «myi rn^ysn itet* iyr t6 am ^viaa!? 
nNTtso i6ni«iBin na*6aa yiv iiw ts'w 1 ? 15 *6k ab^nnb jw .ts'Bin 
ant? vnjo i9«ipaw dd nia^> a^Bii isa^in iptsw »bwbtvi ]a awpa i° 
siw'jk ty^ai lasni ,23^ MB p W « tJ fo 22to}iopDK1 ,2iniB3ip^>ip ty^ai 2o^>Bar6K 
n"?xn man ;a la'paii abna itwinii pian an» ipaai , 2 sona tra'pai 
^a «^inn )a bwib anain )bnut ins Kinn ^>aan ib«i , 2 6miBi 
am« nnp^» ^nnm ,na isw in im«na by snan lTByw ^pt^ 
■bin an i*?« p ,psa xbz ."6n s "Hints' a^inn ninina ininn^i ,Tan 

j nitron by ntus-in anp"?a psa to a Twain 15 
v " 1 mm , 3l nxTf ^by vym iaa iiniK aona^an na^ann mvm mv\ 
,nta nan mat "to ,ms naona naaNi v "> nny ,»ai nawa na^an 



1 B113B3 . . . 1KY»3 = At. )K1 Bn^KDBN S'lll BrtJYWN3B3 111DB 1 DHiK 1N"I NIK 
anpx'wN 1NDB KiTB ]WpW SBB BnmtfV "when they saw that by associating 
with them and witnessing their deeds they might become perverted, and 
that by having social intercourse with them they feared their morals might 20 
become corrupt". 2 Br So B,"A. 3 Ma > jn; 1BKB3 for 1BNB3. 

* So > train. 5 Mi nawm. « Mss. edd. + anxa . . . aitw. s So 
b^bwt. I. T. > Ar. tk^ik = n!?Kn. > I. T. > Ar. wtoii ■= iWiren. 

» So naiB wsw Ma naia. »o Ma + nan. " Ma own "?n. 12 Ma 
So nxm. 13 nan 1 ? = Ar. nSK^m nax^n "its perdition and destruction". 25 

n Br So »"i. » Ma dn »a. " So nsionn. " Edd. n^KBnnB. is Br > 
n^in. " So n'xnpw b'Bd. »<> Br ^a:n an» So Ma ^bw an». 

»i Ma mBrpiiip So KTBiipbip. 22 Ma N'JiapBm So ntwiopww. 23 Ma 
miBpttW. 24 Ma lai^K KW» lasni. 26 M. mentions three purgatives, 

13S^«1 rniBna^NI SB}rAK ant? "juice of the colocynth, scammony, and aloe". 30 
He mentions colocynth and scammony in a letter; see Ker. Hem., Ill, 
p. 16. Cf. MUlot ha-Kiggayon, C. VIII (ed. Slucki, p. 41): totttow 
1B3^> miBpBWn. See Ko., p. 88, n. 3; Wo., p. 23, n. 1. 26 n^sn 

rrmi "a complete relief" = Ar. KB ; B» txsvbb "by a wonderful salvation". 
2i Br B^inn B'KBIB. '-« ]3& bs "so much the more" = Ar. YtiK^Kl 1 "in«SKaB 35 
quanto magis. J9 nbrr wn» . . . V'nnm "and if . . . then". »« Mi 

riB^BB. 31 Ar. «nsi«». Ma mi\ 31 Ma vfn. 



23 1 P">B D'fHB i™a» 

kSi w «bi ion^j> Tiptyi roanan nibijrfi ty Taring lmxn 

k!> ^>a« ,* Dmitri nib'on jy6ij>b 3nit?j^ mm itbb ainKiitw pi 
Kin *aian »nnn <snn ,*iitan tyis siniatys nm a^ays m^an tyis natsn 

5 invi bp inv man^> iitsn p man »3ibw Kim ,miDi nKisin arm 
inti nKJnn ntwnn yijh aw pi ,nianri niVon )a niw i°anp 
ty ^iS3i nt^i ,-inn miKxin tya awa i»anp nnvi i^p w son «ti 
ntwinn Tiyi ty !?iB3Jt5>a inv roonn Tryn "rvfoys 12 nuKnn tya 
"naa w 14 nuDD^> iasj> xwdb aa^n 71 ty amn ,m«nn m^ys 

10 31& inrva ^aan ^nsi ,aaVn ni3"i "niiBD 1 ? ibsj? i«"iman i«m» 
nKiBi -no int , n^a:a aiB a 1 ? )i"irp b ww v ^natws ^inii aa^n 

5 lman nnan 
aimian 20Drrmts>aa nnan dwib o^Tonn vn xb ispjrn n6i 
i«on Tn by nonn i« wn 1^ bj;b Q-naia vn -JK ,nu?a nysiaan 

15 ntwin *nyn ns 1 ? nnvnn ;a d^bis ivw toa tyi ty V'*i , aznTBtwn 

aa^n aiBBi ,aya "niaaoa iaxy jwdb is!? miaan 23^1 ^yn nwnn 

,25-iNB»a pi aya nnn mte» is^ nuyn ;bi aya aa^n aia inn 11 is!? 

:pn mitfo a^s!? Di8«a ubi pyn nt tei 

bj one bwn nspi "a^atn rapa BT^nn 26 oni« itpyt? na !?a« 

20 itya n^oK nrom ,3<>niW?a Dipi ,29nisa wwum nspn "irot niaaa p 
,annn 32^3^1 ,iytwn -iasn ts>ia!?i ,n"mn pnim ,3ipn rpxwi 
331313^ iBa nKisnn fn «*?« nta *m wy xb nnanaa Ttianm 
niKii nrnana dhdbi ssdnty.iNT^a p f dj nanan wm 34^DBn^1 

1 Mi n^». I. T. > Ar. KI2' Kl = T»n. 2 Br Ma n«l3»3. 3 Ma bv. 

25 4 So nnuwto. * Ma > nni; wiitto for imiwa. « Ma nt. 1 vnxm 
S1Bn = Ar. nnBi^N. Lane, "a nice, subtile saying"; "Wo. eine feine Be- 
merkung, eine Subtilitat. ffnn, "a novel interpretation or idea". "The Win 
= novelty, was some new thought on religious topics, or some ingenious 
explanation of a Biblical difficulty", Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 

30 Ages, p. 132, n. 5. » Ar. ]lJNp = k&vuv; Dozy, regie, rlglement. 9 Br 
So aiw Sim Ma aw»3 rm. '» So -f- aie6. »i Ma ip. 12 So 

nwunn. « Ma > ni^iss. " So njso^i. •» Ma > naa irm. 

«6 Ma iDia ^9 3«n3i. 17 Mi mi3D3 nos. >» Ma > vn\ «» Mi 

H9. so Ma ni»BJ. »< Mi naisn. 22 Ma ni'nwi. 23 Ma 

35 ]a pi rmunn rwm. '* Ma nuso^ aasjt So nusoa wbj Mi n:3D3 wds. 

25 So + n»y»n. 2s Ma vm. 27 So -j- maipon ropi. 28 Br So 

"innrt. 29 Ma So msa. 30 Ma nWa mpai. So + i»« nsin nnani 

win mm*} nsT. 31 Ma > rvwi. Ma ]«m So ]". 32 So mwen. 

" So > 1313»» 1D3. 34 Ar. nRDBtofl "and the corruption of". 35 Ma DW. 



T pis D'pTB pi:ibb> 22 

p aa nem mytsn p pan nt tyi ,«on «t -mfo -inta kw njna 
naw aaoKi ,mya 1^0 nn ,nman m^yan p 3 aato ma jivm ^"-men 
ny T'an ea^a vni^iya topm /pa 1 ? «ot«^ 71s vtoi ,8«an na«a 

j'ljHtann? 
apaaa utwvi sijw «!? nnai? *i»« nwnsni mtyan i^Kt? vti 5 
-jnK !»pja man a^aya «vn man p m^an ni^iyan ^iaaa pn 
,ntya Mub yjon nw maia nnn ni^an vn bki ,ana "la^aim 
n^nna iyaaa "m«n put? ^aaai /iimis 13 ia^> jn»n mm mjn vn bki 
Wt Kim /awn pnea -iKaat? laa ,pBn tya k^i ,ntya tya way 
vnw tobki /ms-ik waKi vanp «anao ^aa miaapa n6ij?s pso K^a 10 
,i3*ibdb> iaa ,i8niiona ik »nmiD vrm its>BKi ,nijHtiaa nnn m^ysn 
,mt?a niaian nKisn 2o«j-na wkib"o ia^» i^ikt, ,n^in wsa mnni 
22 naaa mayai ^ks^i naa is ws by n«na vwa Ks^a *)ianp iaai 
awai ^nn p wt p^Da 23niB>nB>ai ,wwi "?k aitw 13; laana 
ia toam ,2»nwa nnaa nts^ya p ,vivty ty invajw na 24^ nit?j£ 15 
av* m» bio 27 ipsa na "lam itpsaa naian ib nnvw oik nKnatfa 
jnn ni^>ij?Ba lrwjr *ipk tyism tpsan nvnriBa nimns nn ,mV3n 
Vj-inb imxa k!? /binn ni niKBi 1 ? nsiatyai ,pian nta laisatr iaa 
k!w men ysiaan nana ainn vty 2 »naati> ^a kbyb> 28^3 ^w nianaa 
ntyya ^leai ,bj?b so-hik aya its^ vwaat? 71s !?aK ,vbna "swo^ 20 
anp" 1 ! ,ni^ na^nan naiann weaa iiant? ny nm a'ays -man 
"insn 32 ni^ij>a laaa p!?aa ?ki ,31-mBn naian )b yxm 

« Br So wna. 2 Mi tubb. a Ma > 33^>n 3io pirn. * Ma 

marg. -ji-i^ ; mK for Utub. » So 1 , 13 , ». • Ma > D^3. ' Ar. 

bd'Ak «in mi = ntn sraari ^>«. 8 So + »b. » Br i»B3^ »» So 25 

1DD1. 11 Ma + na. So ^iim Mi !wiDl corrected to ^"Jini. « Ma 

Mi + ona. '3 Mi > uS. So + nnis. Mi marg. TMn mn vn dki n^so 

ona. u Ma -f- n^nra. « Br rnjnjo. ie Ma 'anp. isn« mm 

= Ar. fnSni. Mi 1ST V»J81, but corrected. " Mi nnnvo. «» Mi 

miDina. « Ma urn. ^o So Tins. 21 Ma ks*i. 22 -mawi 30 

rea = Ar. n^a«p:s. 23 Ma njn«r»3i So nuwnKJi. " 1^ niwsi> awsi 

= Ar. nn^3Kpa ^K KJSJll "and we have recourse to its opposite". 25 Ma 
ni»n. as Mi iDm. 27 itysj u iDm = Ar. nDBi "bv una inp' "be- 

cause of which, he gives bare sustenance to his soul". 28 Mi 103. 

2« Ma "a?V. 30 Br 'inK. 3l Thus Ma, paraphrasing the Ar. 35 

Kna^p' IK ItrisK^K fitrn n^ !?snn )« nss^l "until he almost assumes the 
disposition of prodigality or approaches it". 32 ni^lSB . . . TK1 = Ar. 

5>«»bk n» »B"u Tim Br So ni^isBO it pbe* t«i Ma n^wsna p^nD' mi Mi 
rfo>BB it p^nc mi. 



21 i pis D"pis njiaiff 

nxn wm i'B mm nt isn ton ^3Jn ,"j?so«n «ini ]vn in pn myt^i* v6a 
nspn Kim ,pn trti mia trti inon n *y<xv naa iVbk nana m« 'ja 1 ? tyirrt 
'ww dk i^bki ,aio a!>3 n'nann onann n»ij»» ton aato aiB p-un ,jnn«n 
,8]w«nn nspn 'mm ,nanB 6 iDBn itt an miB i« 5 )vta in "mi pn <ma 
5 ysiDio 9d"iB nu>m ,tm ns*in ntjoin myni oj»n p jwaa niiboni 
»'» 'is "ton b"?sk i»«a» V't "nm 'lane 10 ntni "d nW'Oni nityn ] s 3 
wia r« nisK trti ,-\t>b i3iw«an t6 12 mo»o ysiBDn ton b^jb »iai ,r,tsna an i"> 
pi , J «p B'nmD n6i , 15 ps> p!> "iw«an i-ibk «!>i ,py )j!> b<jb »n i-ibki ,b<jb 
: "mania D^aaia o^ayn ViTtw dh!? ninaia mats6 wier k!? ,-ikb> 

io nnspn 2 <>nnK latwn /snfoyBn "too dik 18, aa lyta^ a^ays nam 
ubwp ias aia pawn nspn latwr ^ays ,»sin nityaa ntyai aits 
ikyboi ,Dniaa nii3D^> nasy anoian itnp^i ,."6ya niaao 1 ? nToan 
23 io3j; nmai "maac 1 ? iasy -idibb> ^"i man n«» n^ana Kint? ■'a 
,iua Kino "natn ma inmate ,mpaa 26^y D^aysi ^nanaa nrcaV 

is Hint? 2 'tj>san mns "?y notn aia kipip fnnan nspn ntyn'' D<aysi 
•oij^ 2»niN3nn raso-in mya tyi ,iptoa naty «irw 2 s^tyn tyi ,^>3D 

i Mi > 'B. 2 Mi + b. 3 Mi WJMin. 

* Ma ana. 5 Ma > jra. « Mi ibbhi. 

7 Mi mm. 8 See p. 20 n. 2. 9 Mi nwiani. i° Mi -f <i>. 

20 « Mi d^sk ton \tniv. " Mi bibubb. » Br i»«ian Mi pnan. 

'4 Mi ]»*ian. is Mi > n» pV »« The gloss ia bvytid nt^i .. . "s 

is not found in Ma. The use of the first person in the last phrase seems 

to show, however, that it originated with I. T. » rVOTD . . . pi = Ar. 

JftsKn , "3kn»» ^« ruto six n-ins toft mho «bdn ^« ixnnn jAi shtmb "jftai 

25 nBWBB. Cod 327 (Parma) has the correct reading. The word Kb, necessary 
according to Ar. and the sense of passage, is missing in all Mss., more 
than thirty of which were examined, except in cod. 327 (Parma). Ma codd. 
71 269 1212 Harl. 5686 (Br. Mus.) have "b* or rt«, cod. (Parma) 438 
nilB I^K, which probably go back to an original Kb. Rosin (Ethik, p. 81, 

30 n. 4) properly suggests the reading Kb. Br Mi codd. (Parma) 802 959 
1246: (Mi vmw) ViYtpa nBaana nn^> dtuib jiibb^ b'jb b bv miBS' nnon in» pi 
r ai b"b»bi (Mi mans) nain D'jaia D'j«»n. nBaan or noaona is found in Br Mi 
codd. 46 802 959 1161 1246 1262 etc. Correct reading rrona (Ar. ,Tflis) in 
Ma Mi codd. 71 269 327 438 1212 Harl. 5686. is Mi <J3D. i> Mi 

35 man. ™ Mi inn. 21 Ma So dwbi. 22 moth . . . rrtana = 

Ar. -jbunB^K ^y aip^to ninn^K 'frta ^b. " Ma > ibs» . . . niaa^. 2* Ar. 
noBJ3. 25 Ma bum. « So + vbv. n »Bjn nins "coward" for Ar. 
DBJ^H ]\*1B^M, but rather "the apathetic, or phlegmatic in spirit", as above, 
HjKnBbto = 031 nsnn rmy\n vt»ni. ss Ma b-iv. 29 Ma ntwin "n»3 

40 ni»:a. 



i pit D^piB niiB» 20 

nana pa ysian nipsnonm ,min nb&un m«in p nysian rmyni 
<3bbi ,2 2abn me )wi r6ajn pa ysiao a^> auai ,in&ym |i»en 
,0"BiDiyBn ia n'sm nBi wsj> mtsb -pis i33B>ta jut d» nbxn snvrab ptw 
lrfttt' ta3 <ins$n ubbsi lBias m« *a'> 3wrt> wjid ta» w nmp aw 3"? 

riBtn&tai nyttata pa "and wit is the mean between buffoonery and clownish- 5 
ness", evidently going back to the Aristotelian mean e&rpmreKla "wit, liveli- 
ness", and the extremes fapoXoxl* "buffoonery, ribaldry", and Aypouda "boor- 
ishness, coarseness" {Eth. Nic. II. 7); Poc. Urbanitas inter scurrilitatem 
et rusticitatem. See Ro., p. 80. n. 3. ^IDta "loftiness, distinction" ; Prov. 
IV. 8, ntata "esteem highly, prize her" (Toy); Ter. Bikkurim, I, 64 a D'3n31 10 
pssa ^id^d tana; Kiddushin 78 b , Bekorot 30 b ]bsj>3 btob'vi D'ina n^nis, "the 
priests guarded their dignity". 

I. T.'s rendering of the Ar. "and dignity is the mean between haughti- 
ness and loutishness" is not exact. A number of Mss. have an explanatory 
gloss, not by I T., but neither is this in accord with the Ar. Br So Mi 15 
codd. (Parma) 46 378 802 959 1161 1246 1262 + Kin bttbo (Mi "Bl) "B 
Mi 13W) 13'K (802 959 1262 1161 1246 Mi *una) *ura 133nB» (1262 Kin 'B) <B 
1262 mjwannn) niNtwnn, (46 1262 + -inva) (Mi -OT3) Dnana ta3ns (46 1262, 
■b itnn p ■wv (46 1262 om. Mi D"wn) dik isarwa Kin (Mi nixiwnnni 802 
Dm bw D"3ian vita nw» (46 nwjw m«) dik nawno torn rovr ntaani 20 
nsini nain nwnfi. Harl. 5686 omits this gloss, but after niKlwnnn has 
niton V'-i. 

Br Mi codd. 46 802 959 1161 1246 1262 etc., have an additional virtue 
S3Bn not pai ni3"lBpni ymspn pa SS1BB nruni, and have also an explanatory 
gloss: 802 1161 «ntoa 1262 irertua Br >^ib) miio t»ta piiptr nn V3Bn mans b"t 25 
ttini i:ib npi v»3B nvraa^ nt»»B stai (Mi man) -m «ta Kinw "b Kim (959 Kitais 

JIB Dim (Mi 1MB) BTOB "IHTIB tO'l? JVWpn 1333. rit^lB is the old Spanish 
mollidura, Lat. mollitudo "tenderness, softness". Some Mss. have the 
additional virtue nnsni, but not the gloss. Rosin (p. 31, n. 2, and p. 80 f 
n. 4) is of the opinion that I. T. translated here from an Arabic text 30 
which differed from the Pococke text. He attributes the virtue nnsni, 
which is not in the Pococke text, to I. T., but not the explanatory gloss. 
Since, however, there are a number of reliable Mss. (among them Ma codd. 
(Parma) 327 71 438 269) which do not contain this virtue, it may be concluded 
that it was added to the I. T. version, and that I. T. did not have before 35 
him a text varying from that of Pococke. See supra, Introduction, p. 23. 

' Mi ntarm .. m»m misplaced after ptswin nxpn int nana nDBn, p. 21, line 4. 

2 According to Ar., 33^ 31B . . . 3^ 31B1 should come before nipsriDnm. 
The virtue 3 1 ? 31B is entirely missing from Br codd. (Parma) 46 1161 1246 
1262. The gloss p.WK"in . . . rhva\ nacb ptw ^BBl is found in all Mss. that 40 
have 33 1 ? 31B, as Ma Harl. 5686 (Brit. Mus.) codd. (Parma) 71 269 327 438 
802 (on marg. by same hand) 959, also in So Mi from which it may be 
concluded that it originated with I. T. 3 Mi nnaa. * Ma 13BB1 inssi. 
Mi 13BB31 lnXSI. , , 



]rT>ntw nuxp "W p o^xiaan cntyn awyan on 2 D ,, 3it3n a^yan 
rwsa niaian p snityani ,;nDn 5;vati>ni ,nisDin «jna nn«n ,sjn 
,man smnsm nrir jno nn«n ,nij?n maian -nt? p D^siaa ^a^ipi 

5 mo k\ib> nnvwn ia ^am ,ann m^ysn mur n^n niaiann p 
kvi niTHtni ,9n»inn ntwin -nj>n pi nwnn an p nysiaa 
ntya k\t m-mtn naaa a^nrv -ie>k ti>san lormam aian nityao 
rwann ,2 wa-in mj>m jitswin nxpn «in niann an bat* ,»nnen 
jno m?x a>san niaian Tityi ,-iiaa jn Drrotyi ,]nn«n nspn Kinnaa 1 ? 

10 naiann k\ii ,«nwavin *ny,"n ,mwn naiann nmi ,niwin an a«wv 
:nnan "nvn ,| nsB "nivrna in 1 pvw ,monn 
n-paan p nyxiaa miaam ,*iitam rn'ran p ysiaa nianan pi 
,"n^aan pi niNtwnnn p ysiaa ^la^ani ,aatoi "p pi niaaa^ 

* So niwsjn ^n misia. Cf. Eo. p. 79, n. 1. i So d^id. 3 1. t. 

15 > Ar. mhm = in\ « Mi p. Ma + ten. * Ma onta nrwm. 

s Edd. -f nnon. ' J^p "an acquired quality" = Ar. mbn "custom, 

habit". s Ma edd. nnttrn. » Ma So ntunn twin Br miMin ntwin. 

•0 Edd. maien for aitsn. Mi man. " mien . . . rmvitrn = Ar. rtss^KB 
rfjfn nV&B <n nss^K «n» nt^n tAm oesto )is ns^n^ttt nsritot ">ksbk p "n "and 

20 abstinence belongs to the good deeds, and the psychic condition from which 
abstinence necessarily flows is a moral virtue". Ma nnii ifhvo ton. 

" So wain. 13 Ma ntmin. So twin. 14 So mnTiB. 15 Br 

JimnBfi Ma nwriBfi. " Mss. and edd. depart from the Ar. from 'fttbom 
p SX1&D to mam maio (see i'w/V-a, p. 21, line 9), each Ms. having one or 

25 more glosses, only one or two of which originated with I. T. Edd. acces- 
sible to editor (Wien 1798, Basel 1804, Dessau 1809, Groningen 1845, Lem- 
berg 1876, see Introduction, pp. 31 — 32) except ed. Slucki, contain no glosses, 
and omit the phrase mans D^aiD . . . untax' t<b. Ma codd. (Parma) 71 261 
269 327 438 1212, etc. mention only seven virtues (Ar. has eight) besides 

30 nrvmn, omitting the virtues b)obt> and nm. Br codd. (Parma) 46 1161 1246 
1262 omit sf> aid, but add. nruni. Mi codd. (Parma) 802 959 edd. have nine 
virtues: nanai ,niriaDi ,a^> ami ,nipBr»nni ,m»ro ,nmni ,'yxfytm ,n-iiajni ,mymn 
d'jb. " .-Awn pi . . . tootem = Ar. tamo asMai. 
b* 



i pie D'piB njiDt? 18 

nwfiin ^in p ,jna di«b^i aiaa tina^ iawi amsia itnaw ny 
^nijnn ;a Dwnrc nwsan wen 2 nn tew intonn itotpw on!? -ps 
na ikby ib>k «naa!?aa om« ikbti ,niait3.|ntt> ;na latw ntf» nnn 
«■? n»« nwsin ^m dick ,n» tnKts> pisa *ma?K ib>k pbw nnn 
nmriK ^ikb-i/v t6i ia it^rp ik ,m«na Hints' ia ibti n^na im*r 5 
Hint? sKBin 11 tb) rowan in« "pawa '."6inn nnn« n\T» na 1 ? 

:pBD aba mo' 
"minn ona max D.Tnwan nn« sn'waa am owaian "?aK 
npa> Hint? y-i ,'iai ^« ^ nrmtw <a ,nnnaT maoa nwa«n 
nato w wjid oaw ty i« ,k»s iasj^ "tpov Mini was mv£ 10 
nsj? 1 ? paw ^n ,15020 "nxj^ yawi ,wjn -ity ^w 7T1 ,i»n»K nam 
nty« *6 na«a *ib» Hint? "-pro myiv Hint? •osa ,nan ^nann 
,ma •'am nn^nnxi k><n vstb nty yn ty ia«i /s-ity Kin lnatwr 
,D^yv nai opT na d">j;ti"< vi^a owna "n^wn nitysan ^ina ia«i 
nwsan n«iB*i na*6a •]« ,itoa^ naa ljni k!? 2 <>n!?BKa n^an yn 15 

: 22 Ta-in plan 21 nta nBDKts- iaa «\n 

» Ma n«nan. 2 So onw. 3 Ma rwnn. * So r.a*6oa. » Ar. 
Hnrai Ma So nnam. « Mi kbito. ' ."6wn . . . nn^nnst = Ar. 

finals $>nb )13' xab Dnb«DS. s Mi m«g- KB-in 1 «^i . . . nimnn. « Ma 

D"3Wo:! D'enjiisn. » Mi nnina pa. » Br nian\ 12 Ma *|W. 20 

is Thus Ma ("iBNi for nan) = Ar. ^«p Tna n»^>» nnBsie. Br nann nabv nana 
nrrt» n»N So 'ok wnw na« nana Mi id« niton vb» nann noto nana edd. 
Dirts n»"n» na« nana. Vocalized edd. nana construed with twna. >« Ma 
So rsrt. « So nann. « Ma nan. » Mi > -pnn in»nv «inw «ibb. 
« Mi > n»' . . . nasa. »» So > n^Mn. 20 So nte«a. 51 So + 25 

nrw. 5J Br > •'S'ann. 



wen lv ^na 

V^ni nwia *ju6 bw ids ^Vim msna ^sab 2 tsn Dviianpn no« 
jna nts>j?nts> &niattn rrjrtn naiani * nnaian iTnrw Kin t?ean mtmai 
naiam nnaian n\nnt? Kin rf^ni ,m«an sm'riyani 'niaian 6"ran 
11 won ,niaiaBn nibiyBm lonijnn »Ton ;na n»j?n» maian «Tp^>n 
5 maun •bxrw iaai ,vty nipnn mKiain "naK^a l^ni tpn niKna 
id imnw naai ,*ib "kw pine Kints> naa isDni^-in iDan^ ibt 
naini nnixn pmni ,»nito vba «mixa niKan iwi , ls pwa ki,to 
«*ijra pa rpnw -ipbki ^awia^ ^a nna nwn pa awaya an«an 
Nxvai n«D a^ianm 22-jaa 2iff>siaj;n anaim 2 <>Bnani neyn n^ato 

10 ,! ?in p ,aniK idnb^ ^>a« awian art> ii«jt> k^> ie>k maitan jo i^Ka 
aia Mint? jn Kins? naa ibt nijnn nnan tyai a^jnn y~i jwaan 
naKa on "«j>k 2 *maten n^ niKiv 23 jnm ,jn Kinty aia Kinty naai 
a^n ijnwa "a^inntp iaai ,maita antr wai ^n -iiaya naTi mjn 
inwj^ Y"ixb> nD QiyTvi awsm tow niKia-in naK^B ij>t k^>i 

15 28nnBn a^DKaan "BnaTt nnp^> Dirc-is^ 2 «aiy iniaw naa nvrnrc 

i So ^ina. 2 Br So 18^ '3, Ar. dbj^6 )nrp^K bmp. 3 Br > i»3 

. .."Mm; Ma ar> i»«s = wn* wo. * Mi man. 5 Mi nnan. 6 So 
Tin. ' nous = Ar. nsworftKi numb*. 8 Ma nAwen in. » Br 

Mi inn. 'o nijnn = Ar. rmbw ivwto. •• So djbki. u Mi 

20 natrttsa. 13 Br nrrmtMin. u Ma > Minis. ^ So and edd. mnw ntsa 
lis «m» pints Kinw naai pirns Minis* -its. i« Ma iKina So nnisa Mi "pirn 

Mi m«g. attempts to correct. » Ma m«i. «» Ma Ws nwob. 

I' Ma 1»X. 20 Ar. aN"ir6ni DnB^Nl 'jBt^K "mud, coal, and dust". 21 Ar 
nsiBS^N; Br OTPBSn; edd. Basel, Dessau, Groningen, Slucki, Lemberg have 

25 variant CttflBjm. See ed. Slucki, p. 6 a, n. 36; and Mil. ha-Hig., ed. 
Slucki, c. VIII, p. 41. 22 So > iKts. 23 Ar. "i*ib6ni. Br So jnn 

m«m. 2« Thus Br cod. 73 (see Ro., p. 30, n. 4, and p. 77, n. 8) = 

Ar. JWiU^N "aims, purposes, utmost limits". So nu^Bn^ Ma n}^Br6. Edd. 
+ mm ni^ivB or nisi. 25 Mi »•* edd. + cjaun. 26 Br > an». 

30 So + o^n isna mm. " Ma onan. 28 So n'lam. 

b 



3 piB D'plB nj»» 16 

'njiasm miajro ,ip^na *n»»n v»y wpk d"ibk3 *nw»)> n'Bsn wip» awn 
: ana *ymn!? in 6i"?«a ior6 Kin pVnn n» nvrmsi .on^m 
new •]« /nrvna «!» <>ntya la s-ioto *6 naSaro ]»n ipbm !?a« 
,aia ^ibiaj; »wto» ibkw laa-wr vto ty i« i<nt?v ty j» torn? 5 
nta pai , ls nBW ty naia ton i« uvan "tobs ik ^l^iay tea in 
jpnsn n»a »«nat writ* na mn ,rorvnB *6i "ntya u t6 ib 

1 Ma niT. Br Bn /ikt. ' niwm = Ar. n!>rAKi = msteo, in c. IV. 

jiAB»m = Ar. simn^Ni = nu», in c. IV. 3 Ma mvswn. « Ma 

So ntsumn. * I. T. adds nimx, and Poc. magnificentia. « A«3 hdh^ 10 

= Ar. nnn 'B B^srt«. Br So Anb. ? Ma p^n. > Ma So note. 

9 Ma So ntoa »A. ><• i»v to ]\ mnw = Ar. nBNpnDK to n»i natt. » Ma 

'lAfi So 'lAfi UPX. I' So Ab». « "IBP ^P iTBTB Kin 1K = Ar. IK 

nDKpnDK A» n«i in "or it (the imagination) is in good condition". Ar. in 
refers to an antecedent nAan "his imagination", and is not "he" as Poc. 15 
translates. Cf. "Wo. p., 12, n. 2. " So > A3, i* Ma ntoD. 

" So VOA. 



16 a pie a^pB nii&t? 

mna intra p ^Nfcy na 2,-imn nya wjr» ,nmom p V"i ,»nton 

jtysin 
mse <;a m nan nta ts>w ibik *ih bin ,snana ia w •totwi p^nn *jk 
nts>ya 13 r« ^n ,5'ras njn nnoK ik ^>ea njn wiok ^ mojn 

5 wat? ntya^> ttibn n6i ,ono «nTay dp ik nisa n& vby tbkw 

.msani niYayn wsa< 7 onn n^nn 
mnai f 8nvte» mtyai rrnan nitya ^ina w Dn nityan dibn 
,^atyn p!tf6 iNsa" 1 nn nvta»n i°nityan dibk ^nvwiBn ^a ■'ity 
nwsa nyT -in« nroanpni nipimn niaon ny*r K\*n naann pa 

10 Kim ,"wyn "fetwi uaa *wk totwi pai ,vmao npn* i»« *mn 

^oiponifKinapateBf iioai ,nuw«"in n^atyien ^"i nyaea is-iiV* v-aon 

s^a nine "wan^i lain by vayb «im mann aiai i*nsiann nia» )nai 

: "tmiat? ik )b» ^n nan n» ismwnBi ,i?anp pta in jet 

nta t^nan p^nm ,rab vnynan p^n!? i«sa , < nnan nitya ^>as 

15 aojinvitt ,inb man p!mn ni nityai ,v>iJ>n»n pM tstetf pi wk pyn 



reads NfimDp'' bezwingen, but in the later one (p. 9, n. 2), on evidence of 
Berlin Codex, reads as does Poc.'s corrected text. Scheyer (ibid., p. 103, 
note) suggests Ktsmstjy leiten, and Rosin (p. 54, n. 4) mvurft lenken, instead 
of DBSb!?, but both revisions are untenable and unnecessary. Instead of 

20 leiten (Scheyer, p. 103, line 1) and lenken (Ro., p. 54, line 15) it would be 
well to read beschranken, or its equivalent. Wolff (p. 9, n. 2) finds fault with 
I. T.'s translation Dta»D^, but without ground, "hs tip = to shorten, curtail, 
restrict or confine a thing to, which idea is expressed in WStib. 

» Br > nton. 2 So + nn!? mnwan nto&sn. » Ar. Hth "perplexity, 

25 confusion, uncertainty". Of. Ar. title of the Moreh yvmbx fitoVi. « Ma 
> ]3 dj. s Ar. wis i«i iNpnsN in nDNB w\ nNpnim 3Dna "in so far as one 
believes a false or a true article of faith (dogma)". See Kaufmann to 
Cuzari, I, 13 (^-\^ >\£Zs\ ^j); Holzer, Einleitung zu Chelek, p. 24, n. 5 
(n«iNpn»K^N \a ^>isn ^b = mn»Nn \o Dnpsa, Prinzipien der Dogmen). 

30 « Ar. mav in niso bav odk = ,-na» in ms» mew dip, Scheyer, ibid., p. 103, 
note; Ro., p. 56, n. 1. Mss. and edd. > niEW. I. T. did not translate btis, 
i So n^>Nn. 8 So nvb»n. » So nm^ns Ma niwns. io Br So 

rthvo. ii Br Ma mpnim nmpn. 12 Ma uao ^»n. 13 Ar. 

»ib ^tn\ Br 113 KSWn. '« Ma > »3B3. is Late Talmud edd. 

35. niisnn nist. In c. VIII, the opposite is ninnn pnni niann butiji. 15 smi 

lyanM = Ar. "b^k ^j> mn rilii Nim. ,_,!* ^^. deviner, decouvrir 

par voie de conjecture, Dozy, lain bs IIBS^ "to understand a thing"; cf. 
F. Shekalim, I, 45d '31 Stf 'BIN ^j l»»^ ^131 nns )'«l "you cannot understand 
the nature of" etc. " Ar. vn'i 3'lp = ISIS ailp. is So niJVnBl. 

40 " Ma D3Bn in iV« n)i3 nan m So oasn in i^>n m» n»en nsn nt. 20 Br 
Ma niYnta. 



»B3n mna * "noa 
nijnm niaiBn nnon iksb* 2 13 -^h p^nn njrvsi 

,t?san ip^riD o^n wa iksd 1 max mninn nisem niTayntr $n 
^a INT n^nn *m 3 wai /ia^> mynon pbm) wian pton mm 
,rrray «^ *ia nrao v« nman ptown jin p!?nn djdk ,mx»m niTayn 
einjna an«n Vav t6i , 5 ^a nt?y» QiTJb>o in«a rrvna^ njrA ;w 
nipVnn ^yav ntnn «^n ,'nriK .t>ij?bo Qtaya 1 ? in dwjjd ^oa^ 5 

1 Thus Br. = Ar. "SKSO 'B "concerning the disobediences of". Add. 27070 
(Brit. Mus.) 'T1B3 Br. m"g- Add. 27070 marg. Ma So Mi edd. 'VSM. 
Wolff (AZDJ, 1902, p. 576) suggested that by changing the Ar. "*tK»B to 
<iK»B it would agree with the Hebrew T»3. This suggestion he himself, 
however, gave up, since he found the reading 'SKSD in the Berlin Codexj 10 
see Wo., p. 9, n. 1. As Wolff points out, 'SKBB fits the context, since the 
chapter deals with transgressions. Rosin (EthiJc, p. 54, n. 2), with Scheyer 
(Das psyehol. Syst. d. Maim., p. 102, note), on the basis of the Ar., offers 
nro»3 instead of TW3. The reading "IDa is to be preferred, however, as it 
has Ms. substantiation. I. T. translated 'SKSB now by ma» and now by ,- iB. 15 
See chap. VIII (Wo. p. 31, line 22) rnwaton fisKB^>K las \a = mson pans 
mam, and (Wo. p. 31, line 24) fpssB^a Tip' nbb* ]* = •"iBa mtv o»n». 
Rosin (itad.) is of the opinion that the word TOKB1 has fallen out of the 
Ar. text after 'XKSJB % and suggests that the title should read: nvi»3 
'21 »E>an mna^ i»« misoi. Scheyer (jfoU, p. 102*) suggests as the title nvnsa 20 
niivnBni mbvm iksd" r6nn 13 n»» pbnn nrT3i tfBin mm. If a part of the 
title has been lost, this happened before I. T. translated. i I. T. > Ar. 
t6lK = rbnn (see preceding note, end), which Mss. and edd. omit. Ma has lb IK 
after 13, but this is probably a variant of 13. 3 Mi MW3. * Ar. KB.TB 

«= DiTj»3. s Br Ma Wa fm = Ar. «Bn"B -iktdk^ki *irbb a*) i« 25 

niia bm. Ma imb. So V>* rmso t6i d;tjb» (Mi im6) "\n«3 rwnai ran ftm. 
s Ma irawa. ' Mss. and edd. nn« ntoBB dbsb 1 ? = Ar. kb bvs> ^» KBmxp\ 
Poc. KBH^SB -bs KBiTiKp' 1 , but in the Errata corrects to the proper reading 
of which Rosin and Wolff were unaware. In his first edition (1863), Wolff 



13 » pIB D'pB mitstf 

»7« tobk d«i .*6 dn 2-jmtyj?^ its'fiK n« »irwy!> rerv -ipk nya 

wean nxttf yn .nan ts>san pye * Tiaras "pist? no *nyw nt 
5 ,m« n^> ^atwn ,n»ina *rn «n^n in nvnna iibd Dip new »nn«n 
twin iTvisn ^>apV na snaann nitoxa sn\T ,n-nxn n!? 'yan Ktoai 
,aita «!? tysa nj>T *6a oa ioitbk «ini ,^>an nwso kyi iV«ai ,nteaV 
njn t6a ts>sa nvin ^>a« "nmsn n^« yan t6a> "paan niN«SDti> V'*i 
■jw «on nea "royim ,-ttainm ,misn ty "nnain !?3N ,«3tta t6 
10 19 sim ,nnon ty is-iai^ vra"iat? »nea "posr «^i loipo nt y» xsrx 
^nnxi p-isn nta piasw )«aai ,ianat -mm nwiaan isoa <un ao-iw 

} in«a 



» So > wuwrj nsr -KM ran. » Ma > wmb -icsh dm. s So iwdk 

]'« lnim^. Ma dk for ytt. 4 Ar. 13T JK Ma npjw. * Ma > nn«n. 

6 Ma So iTphfl. ? Br So Tin. « Br 1\T. Br So + l"JK3. » Ar. 

15 nSiyriDK^K "readiness, ability, aptitude". «o Ma "IBK. n Ma So 

»wn. " Ma rnwn. is Ma n>«g- ana t6 . . . V'-i. >» Br onan. 

«5 Ar. topntoo. Br teem uu Ma jiwt. So ninni mtowm edd. ^aiwii 

nunm. See Kaufmann, Attributenkhre, pp. 444, n. 126, and 446, n. 129. 

Scheyer (Psychol. Syst. d. Maim., p. 66*) suggests trtswm or ninm. 
20 i« I. T. > Ar. 71 *pi, Wo. wnd wie sie beschafen sind. »' Br nek. 

« Mi Tan tarav. » Ma «">«g- mm. 20 Ma > tjiv. 



x p-is oyiB na»» 12 

tmy aw nan inn? ij?t k"?i ,"ib>bk. nana to o ,xmrb m« *ia 

niiaw iaa ,j?ioa BnwxBt? 
i« snn« na"6 man »ppin^ ia t»k nan sin vnynan p"?nni 
,5i3D» nnnam nann ntppa *m^ven p Kia" 1 nan ntai ,inDKB^ 
,rmaim nn&m ,]inni ayani ,ijbb 'pmnm nn« nan em-mi 5 
,D^Bin nnpan iVkb nanm ,nwtwii nanam ,8niJBmm nmtawni 
,iomj>y3 tyi inn ropp^ ty Tn naa ,»*j«n na^x ^>a ninan ^« "6ai 
in niaann^ aSn nai ,mtnn ty pyn nai ,na^nn ty ^m nai 
n6 n^a "nnwinai an annaani dww inn naw -inp pi ,»«i^ 

: vnynen nan 10 
n\T m "b^w ia urn* dik^ ksbm nan Kin ^ai?n np^nni 
,tt6ij>Bn ]a n*om muan pa b^T iai ,maann nap 1 iai ,i<>ni^ant8>nn 
"natrna nvho uaa wyam pry pai /wye "pa nfaysn i!?«i 
niints'o pw niKsan man j>t ia ick Kin •ovym /atwa uaai 
na^na na^am ,"DnD niaan i«"ip^ i»k nm ,isvty ]nty na ty 15 
,niNiBini,nai«nn"iiaj?i,2inni3a ,nia*6an "na 1 ^ ia i»« nan wn 
wwy 1 ? 23,13-11 nts>K nana b^w* ia to nan «m ^atynam ^nin^Bm 

1 Ma n» '3. 2 Ma 13 fWW\ So «1W3<1 pplW 13. a Ma Mi inn. 

Ar. SO <b6 "to something". * Ar. 'WJBK^K p "ns» nip^K rnn 1»1 "from 

this faculty result the (following) actions". Br W3\ So "?« for p. Mi 20 
rbss. * i:bd . . n»p3 = Ar. 3"in^>«i 3*?b^k. 6 So nm3i Mi ™<"e- 

nrnan. 7 Br prnnn i«. 8 Ma mswni. 9 fun . . . "bs\ = Ar. 

fab* NSSK S'BJ 'lp^K rrin ra6«0 "and the instruments of these faculties are 
all the limbs of the body". Br *|Un n3>N (3 superlinear) $>33 nin3n l^K bs\ 
So nun 'i3K ^3 ron nt <!>3i; Ma tpjn '-on ^3 nsn mnan i!?k m ^31 combines 25 
the two readings. Wo., p. 90, note to line 5 from bottom, emends Ar. 'lp^N 
to sing. mp^X, but Br and Ma point to the plural. Wo.'s emended reading 
agrees with So. The word mm "powers" is used here by M. possibly 
instead of nitafi "actions", the meaning he wishes to convey being that 
the limbs of the whole body are the instruments of the actions of the 30 
psychic qualities just mentioned. 

io Ma So 13T for "Qin. ws'jj . . .bv = Ar. »»3^>« rvbv. » Ma "Oin^. 

n So nnsn ran nrsh. a Mi mar s- + d^is edd. n^to nSis. 

i' Ma So rDI. '5 Ma So mSnnwnn. « )nis partitive, "some". 

17 ropno n3«^is = Ar."ano. 36 

is 1^5 \7W no ^J) = Ar. iTto <n no ^» "as they really are". Cf. HDb., 
p. 421. Br. »B3 for bv. 

'• Ar. pK^>B«3 "general or absolute acceptance of a word". 5 ° Ar. 

'inp' pass. So ruff Ma m«n "noV. 21 Ma > nua " Br .montem. 
23 So new nans m«n isnr n n»« nan mn. 40 



11 



« pIB D<pB nnti» 



ana<« nrvai wjp tni '«T nai nina yatwi ito ty ana-ini 
n^ nai Ten 3Nsaa ana nai sntoa inn n^aa -inv an^iys 
ma 1!? ^is yxi ^mtoB-in na*6a^> im -6a nt aisp 5|o6 <nna 

: aipan 

5 ,»niN"in ,8)iann ^sk niamiaan ntyann 'ninan iaaa t?vnan p^nni 
)w ,i2t)un new ba HNxaa »°«im ,tsntyani ,nnni ,Dj?am ,yats>m 

s isnina nya-it6 tw laa inva na« ^ 
nn« "dwian varan "nap *ra»K ^nan ton "naian ptoni 
21^-ig^ tj m p ^ ans p 202^-i-.i ,aiara>n "raw >»arannn i^naipa aatyn 

10 24 D^ , aj; ,230:1^ "raw zaa^ayn ]a nan nt aw n\b) ,anspa amp 
bna naiBD m«n now iaa ,aara»n^> ntysx w ,^a "aara»n *6tf 
27 ry *)!>Ka nanai ,p«a vVm a'wa whip ni«i ,Tisa 2«nsn 
2 °BK , 'sa v i nanan nan aaw 2 8myaaan iVsa nanm ira»a rvr by 
vby iaa -raw »a^*ian naiaan simyan 3»nnanan ijjb i«aai :]vana 

is sai^an in ,iatyn am ,j>aaam ,*ra»BKm ,a s man npi^na on«annas 



i Better, wr noai = Ar. fesn KM!, not "what" the faculties do, but 
"by what means they work". 2 So rbil "inV! nK"li 1IW. 3 So nai 

nnn ksisj. i Ma Dnb nai nfe< arm n»i. » Br iaiV. e Thus Ma. 

20 Ar. aVjK nwus^. Br niKiBin ra«tea So .iKis-in roKtosa. ' Ma mro. 

s Ar. iinoi^N i3» fi-iinwis^N. nxiinwa^N = >■& Mo& = niBD-iiBon. See MWoi 
ha-Higgayon, c. VIII ; Munk. Guide, I, p. 39, n. 1 ; Scheyer, Das Psychol. 
Syst. d. Maim., pp. 22—23. So D'BDiiBBn. » So mK"in Dn. i° Ma 

sworn, ii Br n«u 

25 12 Ma + DIMS DIM TO'U 1133 1B11 fea IK V"Q»«IS inN3 WU3 Ky ttWOH "3 

*|un nat? fea kso: Kin is fe ibu fen in vfein ik ih<3 enwa fev tok fesi, 
originally a marginal gloss. i' Mi ninsn. Ma + niKin Dn» D^inun 

nnm D»um »a»nv m Mi ntsnon. " Mi > nsn. i« Ma ism. 

" Ar. nSDIDntt^N n»l "trace, impression". is Ar. KnrO'l "their absence". 
30 is D'ttnnn . . . 113P itffK misplaced in So after DTl^n p nsn ni yST 1 nt^l. 
J » Ma 3'3ini Dy»n. Ar. 33inB "to combine, to compose". 

21 Ma TIBffl. The fem. forms of the verbs probably go back to I. T. 
to agree with Ar. But see Introduction, p. 26. 

22 Ma D'lVfen ]». 23 Ma DJMMi. 21 Mi two n». 25 Br 
35 omn «^ So or»« Kb. 26 Thus Br; Ar. "iin. So ynn Ma tswn 

"float". 27 Ar. |<» (sing.); So D^S. 28 Ar. nN»ino»^S "impossibilities". 
29 Ar. rrtilrtl "invent". 30 Ar. )lofenisb« "the Mutakallimun". 3i So 
nWB. 32 Ma ruuBn inw. =» So warn. Poc. ioni« i« wis; "Wo. 

(p. 90, note to p. 3. line 17, not 7) unnecessarily emends to NieniKl HUB. 
40 Ar. Dm IV "to make anyone form an opinion about" (3Wr6 Joan). Of. Fried- 
laender, Sprachgebrauch, sub voce. 



K p"IB D"piB nilfi» 10 

3D"n ^yai m«n ty iok' 1 pi ,iasya nn« ^lynp t6 ,*ab wn 
•wk «is>:nnn «in dins ib^n tynnnt? s"? ,na^> Dts>n *)int?a »*jtb 
■ww lasya twinn ton 'pan nn ib>k «#:nnn t6i # s D"n tya wa 
tyaa v6a snn« tysi £ & »bs )b -ipnb pai p 'ra ^k ,nn«n pan 
nt^BNi ,nnn« rrbiya nt tysiDi ,rv6iyB nt tyesa ia«mvi ,9-in«n 5 
ins nm i2|nw nrtiysn vim "a^i ,1-61^ 10 n^iys nainty 

:p nain yw lasya 
awn vty "nmt ^ana nn«n ,n^ai»n niaipa rwto nta ^ts>ani 
i'-ijn n p'nin i^ts^ni ,^sni rrvn xby ™rr\\ \wni ,y»n) 
ltotei TiKn nt nao !?a« iinn la nsbi one inK "?a "nan ,"VKni 10 
ton m«n norm ^yis p .ty«n in«n ^yioi ,n-rn in« tyisi ,t?at2>n 
2 °nts>nn tyiei ,19-iiann ma «m ,-nann ntwin Vjnai ,m«n ma 
Dt?n 25f]inty «•?« ^nsap^ 23^ or6 jw ,22^^ ts>saKin "ntwn 
]o 2snain 27 «q 1^ ,n«» &*>} tonti> pyn nt pni ,2«*ia^a 

: "niwaK vV» mjni "mpmn iaaa so^vr! ^WBDtenan 15 
,1^an 3<nan iaaa )tn p^nn ,iaito man •'pbna "lanaua ^« awto 
^naani ,"nev6 rbiani ,^aani ,nnmo^ nnnni ,bj>am ,pnneni 
,min-rt> S8>]i-isty nai ia ptn^> "pat? na "Bnsnp ly ,s«mn^n 



1 Ar. DDN^K "jKineiKa "homonym". On ^ ^, see Munk, Guide, I, pp. 133, 
n. 3; 239, n. 1; 262, n. 3, and Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, pp. 460, n. 148, 20 
and 461, n. 149. i So BVIVV «bl; some edd. + otea. ]'», here like 

Ar. M»ta "meaning". 3 D"n bsy\ "animal" = Ar. IKIT^NI. So 1K»1 

n^n "^M Ma n"nn toai. * So ntwinn son mun pa iwk niwinn nvww s6. 
» D"n ^sa ik»3 = Ar. ]*vrbx 'B. Br So ^so. 6 So n»jnnn. t Ar. 

JM^K "class, species, kind". 8 nnK »B3 lb BT "has a soul peculiar 25 

to itself". s nn«n b>b: 'rta = Ar. ids^k dbi tj. " So nbss. 

« So awn<i. 12 Ma qb» one " Ma > ono. » So mi. 

« Ar. she. Br rrvwi Ma Tsn. »« Ar. ni« , ?m = inMni. " Ar. 

iH-m ,tb iiD. '» Ma rum. »« So miDnn. " So Ma wnn. 

2i Codd. 71 1161 "i»nn. See supra, p. 9 n. 9. « Cod. 71 fi'ionn cod. 30 

1161 lunn. » So m 24 Ar. Knsey "which is common to them". 

25 So *|in»3. 26 Ma 13^3. 27 Br. fT3. 28 So + OIK '33. 

29 Ma D'SD^Bnano edd. owmb'tnu. Ar. VBD^Bnt^K p "of the philo- 
sophists"; Wo., p. 4, n. 1, Philosophanten. Wbtbbra coined by I. T., based 
on Ar. tpbBnb, see HUb, p. 419. 35 

30 Ma !3«nrrt. 31 Ar. nN»«3B» "absurdities". 32 So nnDBJ for 'rta 
niwes. as So Ma wia. 34 Some edd. na. 35 So nana. 
36 Ar. B«ba« = T\\rh, \iSOivb* B«biK "the humours of the body". 37 Thus 
Br. Ar. bwn Tin. So edd. wiB'tf Ma wnsni?. 38 Ma + «m. 



M p1B B'p-IB nj1B» 



*too 7Y1 ty »on«n is pro? i\\mr\ ro o ,m«n ts>Bia pi imt 
p ]tn p^ro p»a on«n \s ,'did™ «iiann u pro* pten *nB wk 
'Toxini ,nnienn pan ;» pn p'rnri pn monni ,n^u«n spsan 
*pntsa pu bn ty "i»w D3BK1 ,r6 iwk wean ]D pn pbm pu 



5 i Thus Br So Ma = Ar. in KIMK; edd. nm See Introduction, p. 25 
(bottom). ' Ar. *uuKta = «inj»S«. 3 (Ma oih) m«n in pp» = 

Ar. jkdjkW *tt«. * So > %wa yn bs. » So rtaa. « -norm la pros 
= Ar. -istorM 'iVK. ' So mnnm own. » So -f- A iwk. 9 Ma 

marg. (i»ter hand) co d. 71 (Parma) IDIWl = Ar. ffti^M. Br So Mi Ma codd. 
10 (Parma) 46 261 378 438 802 959 1246 1262 edd. tsnm "and the eagle". Ma 
may have been corrected by comparison with some other Heb. text, but 
hardly with the Arabic. Cod. 1161, which will be referred to below, is 
defective here. Since a palm is nourished by a nutritive faculty (Jin p^n), 
it was proper for M. to use iftai^itt. Later, (p. 10, lines 10 — 12) in speaking of 
15 the faculty of sensation (iTOJin bvb) of the various species, M. refers to that 
of the eagle (Ar. attpy^K). All Heb. Mss. and texts, except codd. 71 and 
1161, have correctly "itt>:n. Codd. 71 and 1161 read IDnn. Thus, in describ- 
ing the nutritive faculty of the different species, the Ar. refers to that of 
man, the ass, and the palm, while in discussing the faculty of sensation 
20 it speaks of man, the ass, and the eagle. Ma with its marginal reading, 
alone, agrees with the Ar. The texts which read "i»jm in the first instance 
have "iWITi in the second, while cod. 71 has "lenn in both cases. This con- 
sistency in the Heb. texts is suspicious. The Ar., cod. 71, and Ma »»«e-, 
no doubt retain correctly the first list of species, namely, man, ass, and 
25 the palm, and it can safely be said that I. T. translated accordingly. 
The present condition of the Heb. texts arose, perhaps, from a mis- 
understanding of the original I. T. version. Some copyist, thinking prob- 
ably that the same word should be used in both places, must have changed 
"i»nm to agree with the later occurring "Win. Another copyist, thinking 
30 that 1»in in the second instance was an error, changed this to "ifinn (codd. 
71, 1161). That M. need not have used the same list of species in both 
instances is apparent from the context. First of all, he speaks of each 
species as having a nutritive faculty flirt na) peculiar to itself, and states 
that this faculty of man differs from that of the ass and the horse, the 
35 two latter representing one species. Then, discussing the nutritive faculty, 
he illustrates from human, animal, and plant life, saying that the nutritive 
faculty which nourishes man differs from that which nourishes the ass, 
and both from that which nourishes the palm. Later, however, no longer 
speaking of the nutritive faculty but of the faculty of sensation, M. very 
40 properly avoids referring to the palm as being endowed with such a faculty. 
Instead he uses the eagle (3«p»b«) as an illustration. Thus, M- may well 
have used two different illustrations, one from plant life, and the other 
from animal life. 



nwiai mun »Bi3 

2 wij£ ,mp^n nm jt6ij>b <"6 en nn« ipsa aian ts>B3t? jn 
*nm nwaa *m«V t*w m naya satfrn ,nits>aa ann m.^yan nsp 
mtrsints' «naa nn^na awann bwi aw "iy ^Nann latent? loa 
*ia«»t? ij? a^ni nina ik-ijw a^oyai ,'rwaai ,nwm ,nijno ,»to 
a«tn aaw ^oys nam a^ie^an simtpjp n^n nn ,tj>aan s pVn 5 
nvi^iyB awe on ^>a« ,niaian p*?rina np^nno wrw "•js'pri mo«a 
jnnn "a^nno Tainan ^a 1 ? ma^na psan o'rW? ant? nip^nn 
ioai ^ninai t?aan n«iai is»in "nnan ppTity jnv nn«i 
inNa-p ton *}ian n^nn jms> "p* maun nbt > 5 tok "kbvw 
imVrv anaT nrw jw "yst) ,aiMn *)ia H ,an no "vp^m lba 10 
istyain «an p ,an^« ft?" 1 ! im«na s iso-nan nrw ,ano letfyi 
ntov noi ifp^m 22 n^aa 2 iB>aan j?tto 71s 2 »nnon jpn^> nsnm 

:n«na'' noi nni« 
, 2 5nDisn «ipw mm 2 *]tn , ( tooh an 2 3»ain ^nt? toin nr uaoi 
lanaTO pian nta 2 <siaonpn -iaai ,^ats>m ,Tiij>r\Bni ,nonom ^a-ioni 15 

1 So > vsi. 2 Thus Br Ma Mi = Ar. nson, with phrase niSwsn rap 

Dnn as subject. So and edd. DlNlp'' ; cf. Wo., p. 1. no. 1. 3 So and edd. 
anwri. « Ma -f- ft. 5 Br roai. « nso . . . is> = Ar. -w 'nn 

DnD"1. For clearness, I. T. has D'NDim W«1 instead of Diwn (Ar. D.lD«-i). 
7 See Munk, Melanges, p. 40, n. 3; p. 54, n. 2. 8 Ar. Nn^BjnD' 1 "make 20 

use of, employ". For n»» in this sense, see I Sam., VIII. 16, irot6B^ n»J» 
"and he made use (of them) for his work". s So bbs. 10 So + 

n^p^na. » So Ma D^na. •» nnan yipm = Ar. psbis^tt nh6xN. 

13 So Ma mm. >« Ma KBYW. « Ma on marg. ie Ar. p3^K M13S1 

= *pjn 'pbm. " So tibs\ "> Ma > nnan m\br\\ "\tm (some 25 

edd. llBtyi) pass. = Ar. 3JninB "so that they should be averted". ,9 Ar. 
DBito 30'' *ibx 1^13 "likewise he who cures the soul". 20 So edd. nno 

aim. 21 So rrowni. 2J Br n!^3. 23 So »bj. 21 Ma nn 

l«3n n»Bn. '* So noisn mm. See IwirodMcfiow, p. 26. 26 So in«3 

UDipm. 30 



nbipn 



"]H '•fi D^B ,-nnPB 3Nro JO p^ 

n^Np «d 'B t»k *6i ,rn*ntsn r6s 
/tfra «iainj?N ip «at6 ,mpn p 
\nbs b»p ]xb*> bap *ma d^> jki 
5 Tpi ,.tb rmw d^> ^l&n trin "ix 
risin «■? jd dbi s b ypi« «B3-i 
d«te!?K -j^i ]K p^N ^i DDK r6 
,«ne^j>' *6 id riiB«a .tbi ,tfpD 

"IN ,^«p^>K "iKXfON n>«1 l^i^B 

10 n«p^ nTKBto ^nn )« «ha 
■'B rinasB^K "•iwyo^K nb psai 
nrDK ]N^« to«i ,Kn3DDb« rrin 
«n»npni rvto vAk "jisb^k *Di3 
:Visb rjiasan \ti ,'sia 3om «in 



V«l ,1 131^3 DD11BB 1BDB l!>3 

n»3 iNsno 'iw ,yn ro ^33 
vijninn -as •>}*& *u"ip& v new? 

1D« "l!3tK *6» 3, B ty *)N1 ,n»3 

)•>« *n»n« ntt? mi^b ibk ^a 
W3b «,Tn» "itPBNi . 6 i3 ntyw 
jw •'B 3wr6 xinn ts^n dp 
oinni ,idb3 «inn -mrw i 1 ? s^n 

ntyinn Tisnsty ,"i»iKn -oV »bw 
"niiain M'oyn i^> "ix3^i "wmp^ 
nny "Prints •oki ,«n3D»n n«t3 
"D^pn^ w*n iwk D^pisn 113tS 
sn^piB mint? oni /mm *ab mn 



15 i Ma Ulttfo So Uiwto DTiBlsn. 2 So -f 'SBB. 3 So *p>K» Ma 

1^B«W. 4 Ma n&tt, but corrected by later(?) hand. 5 Ma 13 ps 

rtoin. « Br n\T». ? Br So + \\-w. s So pn 1^ Ma -|n. 

» So vn. " Br Ma 'SBB. i» Ma Dn&INn D». 15 Ar. "since it 

is my intention that profit should be realized for the reader." Br Ma 

20 smpn Vjnrt vuraw So miffc rtmnn iehb vijw». "Br So miBxn. »' Mi 
Vtoik. 15 Mi B»npn!\ 



nonpn 



anna j>a i«ty nit? jn Binsa 
rinKj?Di Tria to ^k rinia 
KiTB yatso )N3 rvKi iVibi ,riipipn 
bn^>b!?n anty ibttp ipi ,bipi>N 
n«pl? KTBH ''Ml*'? ^an ]«o >«n 
riama toiij? d^i ,nn«T ^a 
\"ii ,nia^N tj nvronto pis 
niTan bxp Kaa «nV rrniB^N 
la ns ips ,tnpn nn n^ rwoa 
nil aKina ^>BpK )« ana^a 
pioi ,riia^K ^k Tia NnaaB^N 
ti i^j> rftanoB «niN^> "jln rip'pn 

■ii« js bp mpN )«a rpfcni 
Vsn" 1 HT'sa *6isb naSn robn m& 'B 
n^> pm ,nKB*Tpa «nio jkbjk 1 ? 1 ? 
)b ^apnaa «a^> nttriBa^sa n^k 
•<nto MWt6M )K Dtywi ,m^« 

TlNi KB "Bl ,^133^>K iTin 'B N.l'plpN 

ann-onaN |>«iaK in a^ me^K )a 
.Nnnjnnaa nnts> «•?! /dbj p njk 
a*6a ja riaip^a f k-uk 71 «ai«i 
iia!?n^K 'Bi nitsma'rN is B^aan^N 
nBD«^B^KB«tap,anB^«in]o n-mi 
*)^nw ]bi ,i" i nina!?Ni anp^« arx 
]bb pnb« yaa«i ,dk^k )b t« 
^>ip r^ai naj «am ipi ,nb»p 



ai n'Vij> b )w ,ann "3a fcj ty bp 
lwn ay -p-iN b>i*vb ^aa B'iaia p 
nnbm ^nj inia'w b& ."waa 
awn!? w*n nt "Obbi ,rwiBK 
'«n sV»t i»ibk -1331 f io«an :*na 5 
s^a b"^ KTsn ^ina 1 ? 'jm |«b 
«n^nj ntya laVss jw ,nia*n 
wro ,HKiain ?n^>k niTana 
niTon snatw iaa n^« nwaan 
n«ann nan ,tmpn nn <t6 nwaa 10 
n«t io^Dia anient? annaia 
'iim ,n«iai ^b n^aa Knaoan 
««inn lain nn^ax n«a^> -my 
bri* pbn uby »n^ia kvib> 'iaa 

: tsnnana 15 
b^nr\m anip onpn^ w«ni 
b'^j?i» B'pns isnaSn na^n tynisa 
l 1 ? "IN-PI ,niaipn ai«n Bna vt 1 
rry vm ^naa isnnsaa p bj 
2imaiKB' Dnaii*w pi , 2 ob>ib^2o 
220 wan jb taw naai ,D'piBn i^«a 
/asya 'iN 2»awna B^iv b^n 
25BJBK1 ,24Qin0inty b^itb «!?i 
"B'aann nana B^nap^ b^ij; an 
,Bnmana "inbin ma^nai nitriiaa 25 
2 8B i Bnpn p Bi B^Biai^sn naiai 
29^aa na-in a^ianai ^^nnm 
,na«t» 'aa nasn ywi ,bin 

"in« 1BKB 3 0B'BJ>B WMW 1tSfB«l 



1 Br So ni&bu6. 2 So nta. 3 So Ma V'n « Ma vnvb. 30 

s So 'tea H^- 6 Ma + " inv - 7 Ma DK ,:3 - 8 So + ^" n - ' Ma 

n«»»» So nvpaw. »« So *ibrb. >' So Kan. n Ma innB«. »» So 

y»a nw». i* Br So > te. '5 So + maion. " Br So > na^n. 

" So nvTi. is So nnBBi «ao. » Ma 1B3. 20 Ma "iKib. 21 Br "i»« 

DniK ibik Ma -f ^ So ibi« "i»«. '» Ma + ona. " So "mat? ni-iai. 36 

J > Ma •'bsbb B'»nn DTittHn «^i ^aa crna dtj» em J5 So d:b«. 

26 Mi D^Ban. 27 So nn^in. " Ar. mp^«. '» Ma '3a. 30 Ma 
bm»bV. 



'nmpn 



^Kn^K Kin *m ■'fl wo np 
narn pio^« tya nte aao 1 ?** «o 
,^d"?« Kin •'a wnaDD^ nin 
nina nysaD^ may k^k wmi 

o^ana aaaa *i^«n^« Kin )» oipn 
,n*TB» ]>«ij« •'B Knaoa^K nin •* 

Nn3«^> ,^lBn i>J?a KiTB ^1tS3 K3K1 

in«tsV« aona rftno ria^a naKa )«i 
10 ^y ^>no Knaasnaa ^>aj^K d^b 



5 2pj> nt?a ivan -onan ann ia« 
no <mann nt srwnea ia-iKa nan 
n«t -onan mm naon ram 
p na la-ian ,YiDn nra Knaoan 
iaijw , Knaoan n«ta 5 n!?j?inn an 
e-nann ma mpt? naa nian o-'ays 
^yio 'n^aya Knaoan nata-iai^ 
Mints' ■sea ,nian« mp na *pKrfti 
s,-6p niKiaa n*nnts> s a ty «]K 
wk lon^aat? no TwyV parf> 



1 Since the Arabic of M.'s foreword is inaccessible, being found only 
in the Mss. and in Pococke's Porta Mosis, the editor has deemed it 
advisable to reproduce it here. The text is that of the Porta Mosis, pp. 181 
— 183. The Hebrew is found in the editions of the Perakim by Hurwitz, 

15 and Slucki, and a Latin translation in Suhrenhusius' Mishnah, Pt. IV, 
p. 393; see supra, Introduction, pp. 31, 33. 

» Thus Ma. Br V'l )»"» "i a-in p n»o irn bran mn ion So ann -io» 
V'St "onisn. Of. the introductory phrase of M.'s Introduction to the Moreh: 
»"j mw to f"» *pv '1 ai»nn Tb^nn vetbtb lanon ain ana. I. T. translated 

20 the Perakim in 1202 (see supra, Introduction, p. 10) while M. was yet alive. 
Therefore, in referring to M., he could not have used the abbreviation b"l 
or V'St. See HUb., p. 438. yw = r\\* WiBtf "may his Eock protect him", 
preterite for optative; see Munk, Guide, I, p. 3, n. 4; idem, Notice sur 
Joseph ben-Jehouda, Paris, 1842, p. 69, n. 2. Furstenthal, Moreh I, p. 2 

25 has, incorrectly, Gemeindevorsanger (=TDX rrttf). 

» Ma r6nro. nrpns = Ar. "VIS "introduction, prolegomenon". M. uses 
this word to designate his introduction to the Moreh. See Munk, Guide, I, 
p. 3, n. 1, and idem, Notice, p. 23, and 26. 

* The man par excellence is M.'s Mishneh Torah. Cf. Munk, ibid., p. 23, 

30 and 28. « Br rAsin Ma mtow. » Ma > nann ma onp» nm. t So 
nnan. 8 Ma rrjpi. <> Ma Mi wiwto. »° Br rMia»; So sww» 

iws 'Waa «aw no flwwto pnb n!?p) maiaa rftyin. 



■ok <ns nntw mas'? 
•wan may 



\3iy iwba nan 

b"\ ]ib«d p rwo wan ain 

mpn jibM pnyii 
it by 

bi paw p« ^>«ioty n 

nitwnni t •oro it by an ypjD dbij 

^jk amn vto niVn nipTiy 

nvun dv 
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